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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
BOOK IX. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION.* 

Whence came that intellectual spirit that dwells in man, 
and whither does it depart ; that spirit which measures the 
distances of the heavenly spheres ; which resolves the appar- 
ently simple elements of nature ; which embraces the knowl- 
edge of all past time; governs the opinions and destinies of 
nations ; and exercises a powerful influence on remote fu- 
turity! Man has stolen the lightning from the heavens ; 
he has gained a dominion over the sea; he has measured 
the paths of comets, and traversed the lofty regions of the 
air ; and yet who is he ? Whence is his origin, and what 
is die end of his being ? To these inquiries our senses 
make no reply. Abstract and metaphysical arguments, 
without end, have been devised, repeated, and compared ; 
some more complete, others less perfect, and yet no result 
appears to be more certain than that all is yet involved in 
doubt. 

What has befallen those illustrious men, whose genius, in 
the brightest day^ of literature, soared on so sublime a track, 
that the wise and good of every age have followed their 
flight with delight and rapturous sympathy ? Have they, 
whose soul yet breathes in their immprtal works, become ^ 
long ago the spoil of corruption ? Has no other desdny 

" ■ ■ I I - ^ 

* The author has in this, section briefly glanced at the heathen ar- 
guments for the immortality of the soul. T. 
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awaited'tfae virtuous Cato, the benevolent Titus, and the 
exceUent Antonine, than that which was allotted to the 
abominable Nero and the bloody Maximin? Have the 
four hundred Lacedaemonians of Leonidas, ^ave Brutus 
and Cassius, and all who have vielded dieir lives and 
despised death Ifor the general good, sunk into the gulf pf 
eternal ni^t ? Where is the key that shall unlock the 
mysteries of this wonderful enigma? 

Great and good men have passed before us on the theatre 
of the world ; yet we can imagine virtue far more pure and 
perfect than they have displayed ; the most learned of men 
desjHse their knowledge, so far do they find it to be below 
the ideal standard ;s mere is a feeling implanted in us of 
the vast and infinite, which the human faculties cannot 
satisl^; and powers of self-control are possible, before 
whicn the most rebellious passions must yield ; yet at the 
end of the career of truth and virtue, shaU we believe that 
the last scene will be a final relinquishment of these great 
thoi^hts, an eternal seclusion in the silent grave ? 

The popular belief of the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Gauls, the Germans, the doctrine of the Egyptian priests, 
of Zoroaster and Confucius, hold out better prospects $ but 
the godlike Plato only wished for the confirmation of 
these visions ; Cicero doubted, and Pliny was inclined to 
reject them* They hold out a hope which elevates us 
above the whole visible universe ; throws under our feet all 
that we behold ; and opens an immeasurable prospect of 
advancement to\^ards infinite perfection : but doubts, which 
we cannot dispel, lurk within die sanctuary of our reason.. 
May the historian be enabled to discover something to 
dissipate them ! 

SECTION II. I 

RELIGIOUS STSTEMS OF THE EAST. 

. At what time and place, and by the operation of what 
cause's, man came into existencef, was not at the first period 
of that existence a mere abstract speculation; bis very 
being necessarily involves certain definite conditions ; when 
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he rose out of non-entity he must haTe hioadht with him 
diose faculties by means of which himself and nis race have 
continued to subsist. Shall we conclude that the first cause 
which called the human soul mto bebg, endowed it with a 
store of ideas as a foundation^for its exercise and iiituriB im- 
provement ? It may be allowed that this primitive tradidon, 
obscured and deformed by antiquity, long remained a mere 
popular opbion ; but when philosophers had caught the 
spark, and kindled 'widi it a light which enlightened the 
world, then the original sentiment maintained its prerogative, 
and mankmd, in harmony with themselves, recognized the 
innate' principle of their nature revived and invigorated. 
Nations, which have been left wholly to themselves, have 
remained for ever wrapt in the cradle of childhood, and it 
is only the conununication of -traditionary knowledge that 
excites them to improvement. By this channel we have 
become possessed of truths which cannot be measured by 
our reason. Let us endeavor to pursue the track which 
thus opens itself to our view. 

Shsdl we begin with the mythologr of the Shu-king,* with 
its doctrine of nature, its sacred Three, with the celestial 
wisdom of Yaof and Sha-un, with the great deeds of the 
Hia,]; the Shang, and the Tsheu ; with China, whose le- 
gends reach up to the first ages of the earth, then drying 

* The Shu-king is the lecond of the sacred books of the Chinese, 
which ere collecUvely termed the U-kinijr ; and it is the most impov- 
tant, since the first Dook, called the T-king| contains nothing but a 
series of symbolical characters, which are for the most part unin- 
telligible. The Shu-king consists of indents of the ancient history 
and mythology of China. It is comprised in six parts. The two 
first contain me memorable events of the earliest period^ of Chinese 
history, and particularly the wise discourses and institutions of Tao, 
Sha-un, and his successor, the great Tu, the fi>under of the first 
dynasty of Chinese emperors. These three monarchs are regarded tm 
tne great lawgivers of the nation. The third part of the Shu-king 
contains the History of China under the second dynaslr; and the 
remainder is occupied with the annals, if such they can be called, of 
the third dynasty. T. 

t Tao was the first great legislator of China. He reigned a 
hundred years, atad his successor, Sha-un, nearly as louff. From 
Tao, the Chinese pretend to have records regulated by their mstorical 
cycle of sixty years. T. 

t The Hia, the Shang, and the Tsheu, were the three first dynasties 
of Chinese emperors. 
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iiQin the waters (^ the ooean;* whose historical book is three 
centuries older thaa Herodotus, and which at this day pre- 
sents a picture of that primitive antiquity, the venerable 
customs of which China has never sacrificed to foreign man- 
ners ? Shall we show how Tshang-tif distributed power 
and happiness, according to the virtue and wisdom of men ; 
how the great Yu, how Tshing-tang and Va-vang^ ^ce 
the di^lution of their corporeal forms, ever look up from 
that medium towards which the eneraes of their souk were 
directed, adoring the council of the Most High, and suppli- 
cating for their China, endeavor, without ceasing, to con- 
ciliate in her behalf the favor of Heaven ? The manner and 
doctrine of the Shucking are indeed remarkable : its author 
has sought to reach the hearts of men by ways which the 
sages of other regions have scarcely attempted. 

But the Shu-kmg, and the Veda, and the Zendavesta, 

* The first emperors of China are said, in Uie traditions of that coun- 
try, to have exercised their skill in draining the land, and drawing off 
the waters of the sea which had before covered the plains of this vast 
empire. In this relation, and in the Btor]r of the nmbow, which en- 
circled the mother of Fohi, and in his distribution of animals into clean 
and unclean, some persons have supposed that they have traced the 
scriptural history of the deluge. T. 

t Tshang-ti is the supreme object of adoration among the Chinese 
who profess the ancient religion of the empire. Some writers, who 
have supposed the religion of the Chinese to be a kind of sabaism, or 
worship of material nature, have represented the Tshang-ti as de- 
noting the visible heaven, to which they suppose supplications to 
have been addressed. Whether the ancient Chmes^ had any distinct 
idea of an invisible and spiritual creator, it might be difficult to de- 
cide. The Shu-king, at least, always speaks of Tshang-ti as an in- 
telligent being, and as a moral g;ovemor of the universe. T. 

X These are the three great saints, or mediators, of the Chinese, who 
have obtained a sort of half-deification, and are represented as ever 
kneeling before the throne of Tshangr-ti^ and deprecating the evils 
which menace their posterity. They obtained their exalted rank by 
the sanctity and wisdom of their lives, and by the services they ren- 
dered China. Tu has been mentioned above. He was the founder 
of the first dynastv. Tshing-tang, the founder of the second, is said 
to have devoted himself as a sacrifice, to atone for the sins of bis 
people. The representation of this performance is remarkable. At 
a time when China had suffered ^eally from lon|r continued droughts, 
Tshing-tang ascended his chariot, drawn by milk-white horses, and 
went in procession with all his court, to the top of a high mountain, 
where, putting on the skin of a lamb, with his feet and head bare, he 
wlui slain as an expiatonr offering. Va-vang was a great philosopher 
and legislator, and the founder of the third dynasty. T. 
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v^onerable as die traditioiis are which they contain, tat 
wittch we have not jet sufficiently explored or applied to 
our own advantage, are still only particular objects in the 
histiny of the Chinese, Indian, and Persian nations, to which, 
in their genius and precepts, they stand in'so dose a teiation, 
that they seem for that very reason incapable of fbmishiiig 
religious doctrines for the peo{de of remote countries. The 
allegories and moral dogmas, revered on the Hoan^io, die 
Ganges, and the Kura, are suited to those tranquil spints, who 
still think and feel as did their forefathers in the dtcys of Al- 
exander. Secluded within the enchanted, r^ions which 
gave them birdi, they exhaust all the powers of their souls 
in the enjoyment of devout contemplation. 

Insulated as China is by the vast wilderness of Gobi on 
one side, and on the other by scarcely accessible shores; 
cut off from all participation in our learning, and a happy 
security from our arms, so she has hitherto been secluded 
from the representations which Europe possesses of oiir 
common nature. A true light is now, for the first time, 
about to be diffused from Calcutta, over the strange meta- 
morphoses, warfares, and figures of the Indian mythology. 
The code which contains 'the religion of Persia, was so 
closely connected with a definite form, and even with a po- 
litical system, that after the subversion of the latter, it was 
not found sufficiendy applicable to the government of die 
country which had produced it, to maintain its influence 
over the barbarous conquerors of the East. 



SECTION m. 

DECLINE OF THE RELIGION OF GREECE AND ROME. | 

Men of great learning have proved that the mjrthology <^ 
Homer and Hesiod consists oia mixture of physical truths 
and historical tradidons; it is difficult to disdnguish the one 
from the other in particular mstances. A sublime sense 
shines thkough all the decorations, all the superstitions, and 
die priestcraft of this mythology ; but human nature displays 
itself' at the same time in those prejudices which represent 

VOL. II. 1 * 
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God as partaking of the infirmities of nian ; and tbe whole 
religbn of the Greeks and Romans, though embellished by 
the most celebrated poets, and applied in the most advan- 
tageous manner by statesmen, was only capable of holding 
its place during the infimcy of the world, and under tbe 
governments wmch then existed. The primitive traditions 
are here found more distorted than in the sacred books of 
the Orientals and the unwritten sagas of the North, because 
they furnished occupation for greater powers of invention and 
for more active minds. 

The ancients always distinguish the father of gods and 
men, at whose nod Olympus shook and all the lords of heaven 
trembled on their thrones, fix>m that unknown power which 
imposes an universal law on Jupiter himself, and from the 
number of subordinate beings who seek pardy to fulfil the 
counsel of the sovereign, psutly to resist or to influence his 
will.* The latter idea is suited to the infancy of the human 
mind ; for since no finite being has faculties sufBciendy com* 
prehensive to conceive in ever^ case how the principle of 
the universal system acts in all its parts, and bow the whole 
can be governed by a sbgle thought, men imagined it im- 
possible for God to rule his empire without nunistera and 
inferior agents, just as in a great monarchy the mind of the 
{vrince is incaptlble of extending to particular afiTairs. In- 

. * Jupiter and Fata are invoked as separate and independent beingi 
bj Epictetus. " *Ayov i^ jve J Zsv, koI ffd H Utnouiufvii 8noi no$* iutv itfti 
iiarerayuivos" '< Lead me, Oh Jupiter, and Thou, Fate, wnither- 
soeyer I am destined by you to go." 

iEschylus represents tne power of Fate, or Necessity, as superior to 
the mignt of Joye : — 

Who then is ruler of Necessity ? 
The triple Fates and nnforgetting Furies. 
Must Jove then yield to their superior power P 
In no way shall he 'scape his destin'd zate. 

Potter's JEsehylus, 

In other places we find Fate described as the result of laws dictated 
by ^e arbitraiy wiU of Jupiter; as in the celebrated hyitm of 
Uleanthes. 

The crowd of inferior gods are continually represented as ministers 
of the supreme Jupiter, and as scarcely less dependent on him than 
mortal men. See the 4th chapter of Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual 
System, where that learned wnter has collected a large ^ number of 
passages from the ancient authors, with the design of proving that the 
religion of Greece and Rome was fundamentally monotheistic; T. 
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Stead of reflecting tfiat all fonns and modes of bemg are mere 
words, and that only One essentially exists; and that al- 
though the universe counts of an innumerable multitude 
of parts, it is yet in relation to infinite power more minute 
than the least of its component particles is in comparison 
with the whole, they absurdly refiised to admit the univeiv 
sal providence of God. But in the sight of God nothing is 
great ; nothing little ; nothing difficult : with one act of his 
will, at a time known to himself, he called foirth from his 
nund that idea which we call the world, or the system of 
Nature. 

The opinion diat a number of vassals of the court <^ 
Olympus were necessary, that every one might serve in 
hi3 proper capacity (for thus the fictions of aHegory were 
misinterpreted), diffused an iiicsome uncertainty over the 
life of the devotee. Full of dread of the irresistible unseen 
power, and at the same time destitute of confidence, the 
wretched mortal turned himself to every side, and sought, 
by every new and absurd invention, to excite m favor of 
his prayers the attention of the gods. 

During the prevalence of these childish errors the most 
exahed patriotism displayed itself, together with a degree of 
refinement which has never been surpassed, and very seldom 
equalled, in later times ; great mental powers are not so much 
formed by maxims of reBsan as devebped by contemplation 
and by sympathetic feeling, which in those ages had on 
many accounts a greater influence over mankind. The 
strength of chara^cter decreased as the minds of men be- 
came more enlightened. 

The Delphic god, who had replied to Themistocles and 
Lycurgus in bad verses, but according to the standard of 
their own knowledge, uttered in the time o^ Alexander his 
responses m plain prose, and towards ^e- decline of Gre- 
cian liberty became whoDy silent. In &ct, he was seldom 
interrogated ; for what means of information did he possess 
when affiiirs ceased to be directed by public magistrates and 
popular conventions? How could Apollo pry into the 
secrets of cabinets ? Silence> was imposed upon him by 
necessity. 

The old rdigion now became more and more the object 
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of phik)sq[ihic doubt mi of prpfane jesting ; dud it was 
floon found incapable of exciting, even among the ignorant, 
either confidence or terror with its fomaer fow^ and dig- 
nity. In fact, by the alteratipa of ]anguagfi;8, of limes and 
manners, the ancient sjnnjix^s had become obscured, and 
the forms and functions of religion changed. The pbflo6>- 
ophers had not derived sufficient instruoti^ frpm andquity 
and from the East, to comprehend the i^irit of the mythof- 
o^. Ignorance is ever disdainful ; the ikeen<*^ghted Afoar 
demies, the intelligent Stoics, the witty and profane disciples 
of EpicurtIS, "Beheld only folly in the popular superstition, 
and discoyered nothing but fabulous tales in the theogony 
of Hesiod. A growth of intellect, unknown in China and 
India, brought die religion of Gr0ece into perils which 
Confucius had no reason to dread. 

It happened, moreover, that while the maxims of religion 
had inculcated a republican simplicity, and even a virtuous 
purity of manners, those who had survived the liberty of 
their country, and knew npthing better under the redgn of 
the Caesars than the enjoyment of their uncertain treasures, 
according to the spirit of the age, disdained every species of 
control. Thus tbs influence of worldly passions co-operat- 
ed in this respect with that of philosophy. 

The inquiries of natural philosophers contributed to the 
same effect. Scanty as their knowledge was, they speedily 
concluded, from the real or fancied disccwery of die causes 
of some phenomena which had been deemed supernatural, 
that all effects depend on the agency of accidentally con- 
curring circumstances. They did not proceed further and 
ascend along the chain of a thousand causes to that first 
link which is fastened to the throne of Jupiter ; a few syllo- 
gisms afforded a triumph to wit and levityover correct 
sentiments, and even over sound reason. They proudly 
maintained that every thing has known or unknown causes, 
but that the universttl system of causes has no efficient or 
antecedent ; they rather delighted in the darkness which is 
spread over the origin of man and of the world, than in 
the discovery of new views, which hold forth motives to 
virtue. Thus Cicero gave as the result of philosophy, that, 
excepting the future hopes of man and the existence of that 
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Almighty power which gorenis hitn, every thing is uocer*- 
tain ; and that even these subjects tbemsehres are scarcely 
removed from doubt 

Under the emperors, all the gods vanished before that 
power whose shrine was, in the palace of the Caesars. Every 
thing now yielded to private interest ; crime prospered, and 
was even adorned with the imperial purple ; Tiberius and 
Claudius were seen among the gods : the gods themselves 
were inexorable to the prayers of their eternal Rome; 
Augustus had seated himself on an immovable throne; 
Brutus had been abandoned, and Pstus Thrasea had fallen 
a sacrifice to Nero. All these things filled the minds of 
virtuous men with involuntary indignation, and with very 
excusable doubts. Men of dbmprehensive minds general- 
ized religions ; with Pliny, the universe is God ; every thing 
from eternity is God, and 'all things are pervaded by him; 
it is vain to inquire into his nature ; he fills all things, our 
senses, our souls, our spirits. 

In vain the Stoical senators and philosophers contended' ^ 
for the gods Of'ahci^nt^lRbnie, and for the majesty of reli- /' 
^on, against the corruption of the times; in vain they 
sou^ to erect the new edifice of manners on philosophic 
maxims, as if to build a palace upon a foundation of mosaic 
work ; their wise maxims yielded one after another to the 
violence of the passions. So much energy was requisite in 
order to govern the practice of life by mere abstract prin«- 
clples, that their adherents at length consisted only of a 
few sedate persons, who gradually lost themselves in other 
sects. 

The Epicureans, holding the belief that the follies of men 
are indifierent to the gods, adopted the principle of passing 
as agreeably as possible through the short career of life, 
without giving themselves any fruidess trouble for promoting 
the honor of beings who take no concern in human afiairs. 
In order to render their enjoyments more various and de- 
lightful, they cultivated the perception of the beautiful in 
every kind, and formed their minds to every mode of pleas- 
ure. In the pursuit of refined and benevolent pleasures, 
they sought to observe that temperance which s^ves to 
prolong every enjoyment. These sentiments were adopted 
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hj all who were more inclined to reconcile themselves to 
the times ia which they lived than to strive against them. 

Thus, to the Stoics, all human things were indifferent, 
while they feared nothing and desired nothing passionately ; 
and the Epicureans, while they despised them, contemplated 
the cares of l^e with pity, and participated in them as little 
as possible. Among the .former,* there were more hypo- 
crites ; among the latter, too many who forgot the pleasures 
which are worthy of men of re&ied sentim^its in the im- 
pulses which are common to us with the brutes. The strength 
of the human character suffered on both sides, and die 
common good was pursued, by/ neither party with sufficient 
zeal, while the sublime doctrine was adapted only to a few 
vigorous minds, and the Epicurean was often more ener- 
vated by indulgence than the principles of his philosophy 
permitted. 

The people, alienated from their ancienf gods, too much 
according to nature for the lofty virtues of the Stoics, and 
not sufficiently refined for Epicurus, were destitute of con- 
solation, and looked around for^a foreign creed. The 
Egyptians brought their Serapis, and the priests of Isis 
spread themselves through the whole empire. The gigan- 
tic fictions, the prodigies of their ancient mysteries and of 
their country, the strange absurdities of their mythobgy, 
excited the wonder of the Roman populace, both rich and 
poor. Their fictions were believed ; and it was agreed that 
nobody should attempt to comprehend them. In the most 
irreligious cities, credulity is at its highest pitch. It has 
been remarked, that the depraved Romans were the most 
zealous cultivators of the mysterious arts : they felt the void 
which pleasures pursued to disgust leave in the human soul, 
and they longed for the delights of another world. 

In this state of the human mind*, when the world was 
destitute of gods, it came to pass that a few obscure, un- 
educated, undignified bdividuals, fix>m the most despised 
people in the whole Roman empire, laid the foundations of 
a religion before whidb all the former opinions and preju- 
dices of men, and the laws of all- nations, were doomed 
to yield. We must trace the causes and progress of this 
event from the most remote antiquity. 
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SECTION IV. 

MOSES. 

The land of Canaan^ or Palestine^ is situated between 
the 31st and d4th degrees of north latitude ; it extends from 
the Phoenician coast to the great Arabian desert, and baai 
Lebanon to the Black mountains which occupy the rocky 
Arabia, and of which Sin&d is the centre ; hence a chain of 
hills is continued northwards to join the arms of Lebanon* 
The river Jordan flows through the country, and after 
fiN-ming the beautiful lake of Ganesareth, loses itself in the 
dreary expanse of the Dead sea, whi<5h seems to occupy 
the crater of an old volcano, or the cavity of deep fountains 
of bitumen. Canaan is sufficiently fertile to support an un- 
commonly numerous population ; and Polybius thought 
Crafilee adequate to the sustenance of considerable. armies. 
Magnificent cities ornamented the coasts ; gardens of balsam 
and palm-groves decorated the plains of Jericho ; exubesant 
harvests crowned the extensive champaign of Cidraelon ; 
noble pastures covered the hills of Bashan and the meads 
of Sharon ; and the vine flourished on Carmel and on the 
mountams of Judah. 

It happened about twelve hundred years after diat cele- 
brated deluge, which Is the first epoch of all history f for fix»n 
sthe ages that preceded this event, nothing has survived but 
firagments and poetical traditions), that an emir, as he 
would now be termed, named Amraham, renowned for his 
wealth), his wisdom, and probity, took his departure fix>m 
his native country, at the time when the As^ian monarchy 
began to extend its power, and led his flocks into the land 
of Canaan, which was at that time but Utde inhabited. 
The worship of the one true God, firee fit>m superstition, 
and the peculiar dignity of his own character, rendered 
Abraham so renowned, that the memcny of his name is to 
this day held in the highest veneration, not only by the 
Jews, whose patriarch he was, but by the most ancient 
tribes of the wilderness, who are likewise his posterity, and 
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among other Oriental nations. He merited this renown 
for he abandoned his native laiid to escape the poDution of 
foreign rites and customs. 

His descendant. Joseph obtained by his wisdom and in- 
telligence the confidence of an Egyptian monarch, and the 
horde of the Abrahamids migrated to Egypt. This was a 
happy event for them, for they were ahready too numerous 
1o remain separate in Canaan, without having yet become 
sufl^^iently powerful to repel the Phoenicians, who were 
descending from Edom to die coasts. In Eg3rpt it was 
more easy for them to mabtain their primitive manners, as 
they dwelt in the remote tracts of mount Casius, and fed 
their flocks amid the deserts. ' 

As no calamity interrupted the regular progrei^ of in- 
crease, dieir families, in which number we must include 
their servants, of whom Abraham had already several hun- 
dreds, multiplied e:^ceedingly in the course of four hundred 
and thirty years. A new royal house, elevated to the 
Egyptian th'one, beheld with dfaquiet the growing power 
of a horde entirely devoted to the former d3masty, which 
seemed, by slarange customs, to disturb the uniforinity of , 
the national manners, and held in their possession the dis- 
tricts bordering on A^a, which were the keys of Egypt. 
The new prince resolved upon the attempt to disperse, 
them, to change their habits of life, and to mix them with 
the people of his country. They were dragged from theii 
quiet pastures, and forced to undertake laborious works. 

During this time of oppression Moses was bom among 
the Israelites, for so the posterity of Abraham were called. 
His fate ^for like Cyrus and Romulus he was exposed) 
brought him under die protection of a daughter of the 
Egyptian king : this princess commanded the child to be 
educated in 3l the learning of Egypt. Ancient authors ' 
mform us, that the young Israelite fought valiandy in the 
Egyptian armies against the Ethiopians of Meroe ; but 
Moses himself despised this reputation. In the royal court 
he never forgot the freedom and simplicity of his forefathers 
while they led a happy and virtuous life, devoted to the 
pure and spiritual worship of the only true God. Hap- 
pening to see one of his nation ill-treated, as was customary. 
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by an Egyptian, he feh the injustice, and slew die op- 
pressor. Mter this act he took flight, an4 followed, for 
many years, on mount Sinai, the occupation of a herdsman, 
in the service of an Arabian prince. 

This wanderer, who had taken refuge in the wilderness, 
who fed the flocks of a foreigner, his laws, his histcny, and 
his name are now, after four thousand years, the objects of 
veneration among all the nations fron\.the Tagus to Hindos- 
tan, and from the frozen seas of Scandinavia to the country 
of myrrh and frankincense. By the help of God alone, 
from whom come all wbdom and courage, he forced the 
Egyptian king to release Israel from his dominion, and to 
suffer them to depart out of Egypt ; he led that prince, 
who believed him- to have mistaken his way, and who fol- 
lowed him imprudently, into the dangerous tract which 
borders on the inmost Arabian gulf, and which, according 
to Agatharchides, bore long afterwards the name given as a 
memorial of this calamity. There Pharaoh received the 
recompense of his rashness and t3nrannical conduct. But 
Moses excelled all other illustrious men who have restored 
independence to their country, in this respect, that he 
formed his people to the idea and sentiment of freedom, 
and secured the maintenance of it by such laws as no 
other nation has possessed. 

With this view he made a long halt in a country where 
Israel might be entirely free from the contagious mfluence of 
foreign manners. A sandy desert, nearly fwo hundred 
leagues in extent, stretches from the borders of Egypt 
towards the mouth of the Euphrates. Where the two 
arms of the Arabian gulf extend themselves into the land, 
a lofty mountain rises, which abounds in green pastures 
and pleasant valleys ; every where else the whole life of 
nature seems extinguished in wastes of sand. Far hence, 
towards Canaan, there is not found a shrub, nor any vestige 
of soil ; nothing is seen but the heaven and burning sand, 
strewn with vast fragments which have been thrown down 
by earthquakes from the rocky mountains, and which testify 
the former operations of subterraneous fire. The highest 
summit is a granitic rock on mount Sinai, above twenty-two 
feet wide and twelve feet long. These heights and pastures 
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breathe the balmy perfume of fragrant vegetation; secret 
recesses conceal fountains of qool water, and even ice and 
snow, while in the ' plains the burning sand resembles a 
fluctuating sea of fire. In this frightfuJ atmosphere every 
object is magnified^ every thing becomes prodidous and 
wonderful ; a bird appears as large as a camel ; me storms 
heap up die sand mto hills, and transport these hills frpm 

f>lace to place. Wherever, in spots which nature favors, 
buntains spring forth, the noble, palm rises to view, excel- 
lent pastures are found, and woods in which the salutiferous 
resin distils from some^ plants, while others are covered with 
manna. Such is the vicinity of moiint Horeb, which is the 
half of Sinai, and is separated from the latter by a deep 
valley. On OQe of the^e hills the most ancient tribes of 
the desert paid their adprations every fifth year to an 
unknown god : every scene of terror inspires the sentiment 
of devotion, and nature here displays the acts of Omnipo- 
tence. A hill extends on both sides of Faran, where for 
a Ifague in extent the rocks jare engraven with huge 
characters, to the height of about fourteen feet, which no 
man has yet been able to decipher : are these the letters 
of the first Phoenicians, older than Tyrus and her mother 
Sidon ; or the most ancient memorials of the traditions 
handed down by the patriarchs? or have the Graryndes 
and the men of Mara here recorded their resorts to the 
five years' festival, as the seventy-two princes of China on 
the marbles of Tai-chan ? 

Into this land of prodigies Moses led the Israelites; 
fi-om the heights where prayers were offered up of old to 
God, amidst thunders which resounded with unwonted ter- 
rors through the hollow clefts and among the rocky tops of 
Sinai, Israel^ received her law ; but the spirit of this law was 
itself the greatest prodigy. 

The few principles by which the primitive world was 
elevated to the knowledge of the Supreme Ruler, had 
become deformed by numberless superstitious notions and 
practices; the. happiness of life had been .destroyed, and 
the tranquillity of its last moments embittered. It was not 
that there wias a necessity for a revelation of new truths, 
which rare > dispensations mankind had not enjoyed for a 
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kmg course of time, but for a removal of the folfies and 
errors which had crept in, and £>r the purification of those 
testimonies which wiere engraren on our natitte, and are as 
ancient as our race ; there was no need of the foundation 
KiS a new reli^on, but of the restoradoa of the oldest in the 
world, and' of the setdement of the same by institutions 
which were suited to the condition ct human nature in the 
age and circumstances of Israel, and whidi might gradually 
pnrepare the people for a move pure and exalted doctrine.* 
By the agency oi that power which conttmis in itself the 
causes of events and guides^ their course, the forefiithers of 
the Hebrews, in their ample pastoral life, secluded firom 
all mtercouise with strang6rs^ had preserved the primitive 
doctrines down to the age when population was every 
where ext^iding itself^ so that Moses was enabled to adopt 
them as acknowledged ^truths : b like manner it afterwards 
came to pass, through the wisdom of that legislator, aided 
by the same governing Providence, and through the per- 
manent character which he impressed upon his nation, that 
a people, otherwise illiterate and ignorant, has brought 
down that treasure of the. pure patriarchal faith, protected 

* This idea, that certain feelings or principles of religion are im- 
pressed by Providence apon the heart of miCh, so as to form eyery where 
a pait oi his moral constitution, and that these universal sentiments 
or ideas, according as they have been developed and represented in 
various manners, and with different degrees of purity, in different 
countries and ages, have been the foundation or all religions, both 
true • and false (though none are, in this way of contemplating the 
subject, absolutely and entirely fidse). seems to be a favorite specu- 
lation with our author. In a beautiiul passage of the Anti^he of 
* Sophocles, we find the idea which fbrms the basis of this opimon ex- 
pressed in striking and, remarkable words. 

• 

v4infta iiivaadai OvrfH^v Svd* hnepSpaiuTv, 
iv ydp ri yvv yt K^xfiis ^^^* ^ i^o^'e 
^P rat/rtt; xivSels ^litv i| 8rov *^6»ri. 

Nor frail, and subject to mortality, 

Dare to transgress the unwritten law divine, 

Firm and immutable, and not like these • 

Of yesterday. It was ere time began, 

Nor can we guess from what mysterious source 

It first derived its being. 

Sopkodes, AfUigonef v. 460. 
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by a safeguard of holjr rites, > for the ilhimiiiation and ifn« 
provemeiit of the most distant times. 

Moses did not conceal truths tmder the mysteiy of 
o^tam number^ of magic squares, and symbolical lines: he 
perhaps reiSiected that the connection and interpretation q( 
such expressions would be too dif&cult, too arbitrary ; and 
that such a style would be too dry and abstract for his sen«- 
sual people. As litde was he inclined to the use of hiero- 
jglyphicsv Men too quickly lose sight of the sense under 
the veil which is thrown over it, and forget the object of 
their adoration in the outward form. He Ordained a great 
allegorical system of observances, consisting wholly in ac- 
tions ; so that while the simple moral law only contained 
the renovated faith of the patriarchs, with the addition of 
warnings and examples, the ritual kept the peojrfe unceas- 
ingly employed in ceremonies, striking to the senses, and 
sufficient to satisfy the most resdess activity. That he 
cleared up the hidden sense of various rites, and derived 
them by tradition i|*om antiquity, is an opinion which is 
supported by many vestiges ; yet he might have foreseen, 
that intelligent men would not have lost the true sense 
without such aid. 

The name of GoJ, Jah or Jehovali, the self-existent^ 
indicated the character which his worship and which Israel 
itself was to assume. In Egypt Moses had become ac- 
quainted with the danger of sensible representations, and 
he allowed no visible forms. In the movable temple which 
he erected in the wilderness, the deepest reverence was ex- 
" cited by a mystery into which no man penetrated ; enough 
of splendor was exhibited to make an impression on the 
senses ; the Holy of Holies, which was inaccessible except 
to one who was the highest of the priesthood, and who 
entered it once annually, after many purifications and of- 
ferings, bore in all thmgs the appearance of awful mystery; 
the law was there contained in a costly ark ; over die ark 
singular forms exhibited the agencies by which God dis- 
plays himself, but God himself was not represented ; never 
was his name pronounced but in adoration. Thus there 
existed enough to impress the senses; and enough to elevate 
the mind beyond the bounds of visible things. This wor- 
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ship .Moses confidec^ to a particuhr Kace, wbo were aUowed 
to have do other possessions than what were set iqpert for 
them under this relation, and were obliged to be cBsperaed 
tlHDougJs every distridy in order that they mirht be induoed 
to watch every where over the religion of God. Moses 
mixed his oiwn sons among the officiating priests, that bo 
private interest might prejudice the great work he had per* 
KMrmed, and he committed the high priesthood to the hovoe 
of his brother Aaron. 

Havbg ii^tructed Israel to worship none odier than the 
eternal self-existent God of their fathers, to have him al- 
ways in their minds, and as a self^xistent nation to main- 
tain among the Gentiles the valuable possession of ancient 
manners, now renovated, purified, and developed, Moses 
gave no commandment to his peojde, concerning the mutable 
icHrms of political government In two particulars he dis- 
played extraordinary greatness of mind : first, he rendered 
the most essential doctrines independent of less important 
matters, which admitted indififerendy of (Uvers forms ; and 
seccmdly, he did not reckon upon the eternal duration of 
his re&gious institutions, but predicted to his people that a 
prophet, or an interpreter of celestial truth, would come, 
like to iamself, whom Israel should in all things obey. As 
one of those illustrious men, whose power of seeing into 
futurity is admirably explained by Cicero, he surveyed, 
with prophetic eyes, the land of Canaan, and beheld the 
con^letion of tlK)se times when the bulwarks which he had 
erected to defend the truth against the storms of superstition 
and the inroads of fraud, should become no longer availing, 
and when another should arise who might imb^ the spirit 
of his institutions, and reduce them into a fcrm more 
fkvoraUe to the happiness of mankind.* 

■ .1 I. I !■ I I I I I I « 

*- The author seems here to refer to a passage in Cicero's first book 
on Divination, in which he says, '^ Honim sunt augitfia non cliyini 
impetus, sed rationis humane, nam et naturd. Aitura praesentimit, nt 
aquaram fluxiones et deflagratioiiem futuram aliquando cgbU atque 
terrarum : alii autem in republica exercitati, ut de Atheniensi Solone 
apcepimus orientem tjrannidem multo ante prospiciunt; qiios pm- 
denies ppssumus dicere, id est, providentes, divinos nuUo modo dm- 

sumus non plus qoam Milesium Thalem/' &c. ^* £t quidem idem 

primus defectionem solis qusB Astyage regnante &ota est pneduoflse 

VX)L^ II. 2 * 
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He left to the people the full enjojrment of freedom, with 
a system of kindred societies, founded on the possession of 
hnd, which, under the influence of natural and mord cir- 
comstances, gradually formed itself into a federal common- 
wealth. Festivals, which returned three times every year, 
and which assembled the people in the common celebraticm 
of their deliverance from bondage, of the establishment of 
the law, and in the social enjoyment of rustic felicily, fonned 
the bond of unity. 

For the conservation of these ordinances' Moses wrote 
no system of theology, the dead characters and ambiguous 
sense of which might afbrd, m the course of time, a theme 
of contentbn for priests : the few truths which it is given 
to man to know concerning those subjects, wliich are beyond 
the compass of our faculties, lived in the traditions of the 
patriarchs, which he purified, and they were more safely 
confided to \)ie fbelings of men than to a written text. He 
had accordingly no occasion to discourse even on the im- 
mortality of the soul (of which belief sufBcient traces are 
found in his writings), either in the course of history, which 
pursues men no fiirtber than the grave, or in that of laws, 
which are founded on the relations of the visible world. 
For the composition of these works he coUected traditions 
and poetical aUegories, concerning the origin of good and 
evil, concerning ^ii deluge celebrated over the world, and 
the affinities of nations ; to these he added the history of 
Abraham and his house, and ihe history of his own -time. 
Every trait ot the first book has its relation to circumstances 
and objects which belong to it alone; when the author 
makes mention of the head of his own race, the spirit 
of truth manifests itself; his whole style is striking arid 

fertur. - Multa medici, multa gubematores, a^eols etium multa 
prssentiunt/' &g. 

While tl^e author allows that the fulfilment of the prophecies which 
refer to the adyent of the Messiah was a supernatural event, and that 
the whole course of hunuui affairs wpui influenced by Proyidence with 
a yiew to this pre-ordained completion, it is singular that he appears 
to be 80 anxious to represent the predictions themselves as efforts of 
mere human foresight. The hypothesis, which the author prefers, 
is burdened with greater difficulties than either of those which he 
avoids. He explains himself more fully in the course of the following 
Seetion. 
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chturacteristie, and its minute peculiarities stamp it with tbe 
seal of authenticity. It was indeed the custom of remote 
antiquity to omit the relation of particular circumstances, 
and represent great events in a more elevated and striking 
manner^ as proceeding from the act and will of the &rst 
cause ; in oitier that the sense, directed towards a practical 
eShct^ while it moved the soul with a stronger feeling of 
solemnity, bemg unburdened with minute distinctions, mi^ 
simply impress the sentiment of dependence on the univer- 
sal ruler, and of resignation under his govemmmit, which 
i^aks to us in the voice of nature. Seven hundred and 
fifty years before the Tchu-king of the Chinese, one thou- 
sand years before the oldest historian of the CKreeks, these 
books were written by Moses in the deserts of AraUa. 
Strabo has praised his law ; Longinus admired the sublimi- 
ty of his genius ; its peculiar majesty has produced an 
effect on all the nations who have become acquainted with 
it. Thirty-four hundred years have elapsed since Moses, 
in the one hundred and twentieth year oi his age, ascended 
to the top of a mountain, and having, by a last command, 
prevented his remains from becoming the object of super- 
stitious veneration, departed to his fathers. The east still 
worships his memory ; the west and north yet hold it in 
sacred rev^ence. 

SECTION V. 

BISTORT OF THE JEWS. 

After the itebrew people, under the conduct of their 
leader Joshua, had in a few years obtained secure posses- 
sion of the greater part of Palestine, the course of the ten 
succeeding centuries showed, by a striking example, how 
difficult it is for men to adhere, with const^cy, to sihi- 
plicity and truth. . Israel perpetually vacillated between the 
law of Moses and the customs of « strangers. Durins the 
first five hundred years, they seven times abandoned the 
former for tbe latter, and were as often punished for their 
infidelity. The neighboring nations perceived righdy, in 
the Mosaic ordinances, tbe foundation of a power which 
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Att«att6tied tbem with llie utmost dtu^^r; ret tbe Hebrews 
hiMi not suffieiemt wisdcnn aind foititude to adhere to the faidi 
of the pattiaichs, in prefer^ece to more &8cinating i^/^stems, 
vatA to l^rsevere in the mantfePH' of their forefatters^ whoi 
aHliactm by sensuld pleasures, which wei^ forbidden to 
LMel, but vehieh, among other nations, formed a part of 
the s<^*i4ee df th6 gods. When the consequences cf these 
defedSoi^ were experienced, illustrious champions arose, 
who d^ivered Israel from bondage ; bal their exploits pro- 
duced a transient effect, which perished with those who 
adMeved them. Tlie nation, seeking the cause of dieir 
misfortunes, not in ^mselves, but in the imperfection of. 
their gorenimeitf ^ resolved at length to choose for them- 
selves kkigs. 

The second of their monarchs, David, fiill of energy 
ifi tbe pursuit both of good and evil, was magnanimous 
evioughto acknowledge his errors, and combbing with ex- 
alted virtues and great talents, a fine genius for poeticat 
composition, 8tnd a soul endowed with noble sentiments, 
he gained an illustrious name in the catalogue of heroes 
and sages. David pos^ssed all the country fit>m the Eu- 
phrates, and from the mountains which contain the sources 
of that river, to ihe confines of Egypt : he concluded an 
alliance with the Phoenicians, obtained a share of their 
commerce, aiid rendered Jerusalem a splendid capital. 
We mentioned before that Palm3rra was built by his son 
Sol6mon. 

The Mosaic instituticms obtained, by means of David 
and Solomon, not only a completion which their founder 
was unable to give them, because he died before his people 
bad gained possession of the promised land, but also a more 
expresi^ve moral interpretation. The exalted soul of Da- 
vid foresaw a happier age, when a more lasting and glorious 
throne should be rsdsed on the foundations of Israel ; the 
faith of the people looked for their champion fix)m his own 
house, for it was seen that every thing prospered m his 
hands ; that God was with him. 

His own age and that of his son comprise the finest pe- 
riod of Hebrew literature, of which only a few fragments, 
ance the time of Moses, had survived the calamities of the 
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nadoit: these are full of subfimitjry and of vdoaUe inifafw. 
matioa for the bdstory of manners. The Psahns of Dtvidy 
with* the hymns which are added to them, are the finest 
flo^^^rs of Hebrew poetiy ; they appear to have been the 
exf»ressioiis of the heart, under the influence of vehement 
emotion or lofty inspiratiixi, and to be devoted to stronir 
feelings, rathw than to the pleasing or brilliant sallies <m 
poetical fancy ; they are designed, not for the amusement 
of the idle, but for the necessities of the soul which is suf- 
fering under the pressure of affliction. More tranquil, more 
labored, and displaying more deep reflection, are the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon : the love-songs which were written by 
him, or ia cdebration of him, are more pasinonate and 
pleasing ; and the orations or discourses* on the shortness 
and vanity of human enjoyments, which, if not composed 
in his age, are inscribed with his name, are still more bold, 
more profound and striking, even than the doubts of Asaph.f 

The kingdom of the Hebrews was soon after divided,, 
and its greatness declined. The kbgs of the northern 
tribes, whose only endeavor was to maintain the dominion 
they had acquired, undermmed their throne by numerous 
transgressions of the law : the house of. David, which 
re^ed in Jerusalem, was at one time weakened through 
the imitation of the sins of. their forefethers, and at another 
rewarded by the feeline of new strength, for returning to 
the principles of the Mosaic constitution. 

During the ages which had hitherto elapsed, he&xe the 
rise of the great Asiatic monarchies, the neighboring na- 
tions had seldom interfered with the affairs of Israel in such 
manner as to produce any material effect. A king of Egypt 
had inflicted a transient calamity ; but when the powerful 
hosts of Nineveh made their appearance, the tottering 
throne of Samaria was unable to maintain its independence ;, 
and when it became impatient of subjection, it was over- 
thrown. The dangers which threatened their country 
roused the genius of the wise and great, and a thkd age of 

* Ecclesiastes. 
^ f Asaph was a celebrated musician of the tribe of Levi, in the time 
of David. — See Psalms 50. 73. 83, which are said to be his compo- 
sitions. T. 
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Hebrew literature appeared in soogs and orsdons. Manj 
exeeDent prophets, in bold denunciations, full o( wrath and 
anguish, but never abandoning aU hope, lamented, threat- 
ened, andchastised the crimes and follies of the falling mon- 
archy of Samaria. But it was Isaiah, in Jerusalem^ who 
took the loftiest flight, and surveyed aD the evils that were 
springing up in the surrounding states, in the corruption of 
their manners and their laws, and which affi>rded cause 
for alarm to them and to their people, to his own and to 
all future times. 

As he lived at that epoch when the spirit of conquest 
began to rage more extensively and with greater violence, 
hb work is a precursor of aU the complamts which have 
been uttered to the present day against this evil and its 
devastations, and a general prophecy of the calamities that 
have ^fallen the world in consequence of such disorders. 
One angle assurance supports him amid present afflictions, 
viz. the conviction that the germ of true religion and pure 
mondity, which for thousands of years had been preserved 
in Israel, would obtain at length a champion, who, although 
through sufTerine, should find the way to victory. Litde 
as it became a Homan to doubt of the fortunes of the eter- 
nal Rome, far less could a descendant of those Hebrews 
who had often experienced such wcHiderful deliverances, 
who had been saved by Moses, by Othniel, Ehud, Barak; 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, Saul, and David; 
far less could one who knew well the dignity of his law, 
and the unfailing power of his God, doubt concerning that 
hope, that certain assurance for the Hebrew nation and 
the royal house, which so often had been conceived in 
vlofty inspiration, and amidst increasing perils had only 
been the more eagerly embraced and the more explicit^ 
declared. 

Jeremiah, in the increasing ruin of the state, attained 
not to the lofty elevation of tiie royal Isaiah, which has 
seldom been equalled by others, even in single passages. 
He saw what the other feared ; his voice is that of lamen- 
tation and' admonition ; abandoning the thought of freedom, 
he provided only for a temporary existence. But the 
government, blinded by prejudice or corruption, embraced, 
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vnAk taisely estimated strength, die dangerous part of mak-^ 
ing Jerusalem a bulwark for the declining greatness of 
Egypt against the rising power of Babylon. Ck>nsequently 
the remains of Israel, Jusrusalem herself, the temple of God, 
the houito of David, the whole commonwealth of Judah, as 
Jeremiah had forewarned, fell a prey to the flames, and to 
the arms of the Babylonian king. 

Israel, appointed still to mamtain her ancient laws, was 
led away captive jGrom the coast of the Mediterranean sea 
into the^ mountains of Media, into provinces which had 
lately been depopulated in consequence of the fall of the 
Assjrrian empire, and to Babylon, where the great king 
chose to environ his dirone with innumerable hosts. Israel 
was transplanted among nations tP whom the tradition^ of 
the primitive world, the foundation of her religion, ware not 
unknown, but by whom they had been cultivated in a dif- 
ferent manner, and variously corrupted or developed. Be- 
fore those wise men died, who had brought with them 
from their country the spirit of the Mosaic laws, the mon- 
archy of Western Asia fell into the hands of the Persians, 
who had so different an mterest m the population of Baby- 
lonia, that Cyrus willindy permitted tne Jews to return to 
their native land. With respect to religious ideas, the 
pastoral people of Persia were niuch jiearer to the simplici- 

?of the ancients than the more refined Babylonians, 
he impression which both nations produced upon the 
Jews is conspicuous m the style of the fourth period of 
Hebrew literature. Both the language and compoation 
assumed a Chaldean cliaractef. The representation of 
Ezekiel's vision abounds with combinations of wonder; a 
manner of which we have some, though more rare, ex- 
amples in earlier times, of Egyptian origin; and Daniel 
speaks more definitely than Moses concerning angels, from 
sources which we camiot trace. 

The most important consequence of these events was^ 
that the Jews brought back with them into their country a 
more entire dependence on their law. Perhaps this change 
was promoted by the circumstance, that in many ancient 
traditions preserved at Babylon, the foundation and sense 
of the relations of Moses were traced, and the folly of 
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former misconceptions pen^eived, wh3e the pure sublimi^ 
of the Persian faith overpowered the enemies of one which 
had far higher claims. 

Slowly, anud the impediments which envy, the fickle- 
ness of royal favcnr, and 'the despondency of its votaries 
occasioned,' the new temple, and with it the new consti- 
tution of Judaism, rose to its complete form. Two thirds 
of the lands were in the possession of hostile neighbors. . 
The former energy of the nation, which had efl^ted so 
many extraordinary things, but which already m the time 
of the kings only survived among prophets and psalmists, 
perished under a foreign domination. The Hebrew liter- 
ature lost its peculiar character, so that the old writers 
were rather admired than understood. Hence it came to 
pass that many things which belonged to the powers of the 
human mind were ascribed to supernatural influences, and 
that many events, related in the majestic «tyle of antiquity 
and of the East, were considered as interruptions of the 
course of nature. We have endeavored, as far as our 
brief survey enabled us, to show how one part was derived 
from another, and the whole from powers of which we 
partake, because this representation appeared to us the 
true one and the most' useful ; for it is thus that our con- 
temporaries and descendants, to whom the same faculties 
are given, may perceive, that if they will feel it to be so, 
God is with them as he was with the illustrious men of old. 
We are conducted to the great first Cause as well by the 
natural interpretation as by that which is usually adopted. 
He who understands the allegories of the £ast, as literally 
as the works of Europeans, will, by this distortion of their 
sense injure their intention and rob them of their dignity : 
we are not sufficiently instructed concerning the secrets 
of the human soul, and particularly of the spiritual world, 
to explain every thing, or to reject what we cannot under- 
stand.^ The body of Hebrew literature, as it is contained 

* In the attempt which ^e author makes to raaolye Uie miiaculomi 
eyents recorded in the Hebrew scriptares into occurrences, singalar and 
striking indeed, but taking place according to the naturai connection 
of causes and effects, there is an evident inconsistency with the con- 
ceMions which he is willing to make in ftvp* ><* revelation. He 
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m the collection which we name the Old Testament, 
abounds in manifold learning, and affords us the most im- 
portant instruction,, by displaybg how ^the faith of the 
primitive world, concerning one God and the leladoos in 
which we stand to him, and an invisible world, to which 
we shall in a future period rise again, was maintained 
among the Jews, sometimes in one, sometimes in another 
mode, until it became renewed and confirmed by revolu- 
tions among all nations. 

The decline of Hebrew literature* was an event favorable 
to this predestined end. As the people became more ac- 
quainted with the philosophical decorauons which the Qri- 

allows indeed so much, that it would have cost him bat little to have 
been perfectly orthodox (in the relation at least of historical &cta), 
except that he must have foregone an opportunity of displaying some 
ingenuity in setting an old subject in a new point of view. . He con- 
cedes and insists on the existence of a revelation in the first ages of the 
world. He allows that the order of Nature, or, to speak in more phil- 
osophical terms, the counsels of the Almighty, included not only 
those successions of events which are ordinary, and are therefore termed 
natural, but also those rare conjunctions which are called, accordingly, 
supernatural or miraculous. He admits that the Hebrew Scriptures 
contain the history of a people destined by Providence to preserve and 
transmit to posterity the true religion or the revealed declaration of 
his will, and shows that the course of human events was so controlled 
and guided by a peculiar ordination, as to promote this end by con- 
curring circumstances through a long sucoessioi^ of ages. The events 
which completed this chain of singular dispensations are allowed by 
the author to have been altogether out of the usual course. It seems, 
therefore, strange to find him so anzioua to represent the circum- 
stances which led to this miraculous consummation as natural occur- 
rences described under a veil of allegory ; to regard the prophecies 
which point in eveiy age at the prei&atined conclusion as so many 
efforts of human intellect ; or to call in the aid of some mysterious and 
unheard-of powers of the spiritual world, rather than coincide with 
an explanation which demands no other cause than what has been 
already conceded to exist. In order to preclude every attempt of this 
kind, we need only remark, that the sacred writers themselves refer 
to miracles as the evidences that they were invested with supernatural 
powers. Either these persons therefore were impostors, or the fiusts 
they recorded were out of the usual course of nature, or in other 
words miraculous. 

Notwithstanding these inconsistencies, our author must be con- 
sidered as an historian whose intentions and representations ar6, on 
the whole, &vorable to the cause of revelation, and if we compare him 
with the most distinguished of our -own writerv in the same depart- 
ment of literature, we shall view his deviations with greater indul- 
gence. T. 

VOL. n. 3 
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ental natbn^ and the Greeks had handed down, it was to 
be expected that the peculiar character of the Mosaic doc- 
trine would rather be distorted than represented with iaith- 
iul accuracy ; and the more the learned became separated 
from the people, the more they derived their knowledge 
from boolu, in the same degree the ancient style of th^ 
philosophy, which consisted entirely m living and tangjible 
representation, declined. The latter was alone fitted to 
produce that wonderful effect which was far greater than 
any more decorated literature has ever displayed in such 
di&rent ages and nations. - 

After the fell of the Persian empire the Jews remained 
for a considerable time undisturbed ; the singular aspect of 
their country and of their manners excited the attention of 
learned foreigners ; the spirit of traffic, to which the great 
population of their little territory had necessarily given 
binh among them, induced the Syrian and Egyptian kines 
to establish Jewish colonies ii^ their principal towns, in 
order to rouse the commercial aptivity of the inhabitants. 
Annual offerings and tributes proportioned to the increase 
of opulence and the concourse of multitudes consisting of 
deputies and pilgrims, who assembled from all countries at 
the great festival at Jerusalem, raised the temple and the 
city to a greater degree of splendor than they had attained 
since the age of David and Solomon. 

This progressive increase was promoted, though with an 
opposite intention, by Antiochus Epiphanes, the king of 
Syria, and son of that Antiochus who fought unsuccess- 
fiiUy against the Romans. He was an enterprising chief, 
and aimed at restoring the power of his enfeebled throne, 
by giving unity to all parts of his dominion. The diversity 
of manners which distinguished the Jewish race from other 
nations, seemed to weaken his authority, inasmuch as the 
combination of all the Jews who were scattered through 
different kingdoms might, under various contingencies, pro- 
duce effects detrimental to his interests. The king was 
strengthened in this opinion by obser\ang the spirit of mde- 
pendence which animated the Jewish nation, and which 
was every where displayed in proportion to the mainte- 
nance of their ancient laws. Antiochus, after the manner 
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of despots, gave tyrannical orders fol* the introduction of 
Grecian manners, and \Tas astonished at meeting with re- 
sistance. , 

Judas, descended from that same tribe from which the 
ancient lawgivers of Israel had sprung, maintained the 
freedom of his people, and established an independent 
power, which was afterwards favored by the Romans. 
All nations beheld with wonder the unsocial nature of Ju- 
daism with respect to customs and religious rites, which 
elsewhere were considered as uidifierent. While the Mac- 
cabees of the house of Judas maintained with valor and 
wisdom the supreme authority in religious and political af- 
fairs, first as high-priests and chieftains, and afterwards as 
kings, the independent and peculiar character of the Jews 
became more and more established, so that Israel, even to 
the present day, though scattered among all nations, has 
never become mingled with them. 

Philosophical sects, like those of Greece, sprang up 
among the Jews, as far as was consistent with their law. 
The austere Pharisees were teachers of the people ; tfiey 
not only interpreted the law, but in every letter, in the 
number of words, in the different modes of reading, they 
sought a double or manifold sense. The allegorical inter- 
pretation may be not without foundation, but they seized 
not its peculiar spirit; and after striking into the wrong 
path, they were led by their extravagance into the greatest 
absurdity. The cause of this error lay in the temper of 
the times ; the more prone the people were to complain 
of many things as burdensome, and to hold many as indif- 
ferent, and the nearer they approached to the epoch fore- 
seen by Moses, when another prophet like himself should 
introduce a new form of rites, or display the essentials of 
faith, without any further veil for the universal, good of 
mankind, so much the more eagerly the Pharisees en- 
dfeavored to strive against their age. They expected 
every thing from pusiung to the utmost extremity, what 
could no longer be maintained, and they sought so to sub- 
due the mind under a yoke of multiplied superstitions, that 
it should not be able to rise ftom under its load. In thi^ 
attempt some acted from error, but the greater number 
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from interested motives ; many principles of the Pharisees 
have come down to our times in their ^reat doctrinaKbook 
the Talmud, in which the gross absurdities of the later 
rabbins are mingled with the sublime ideas, and often im- 
portant explanations, of the learned Hillel. We seem to 
stand among the ruins of a palace, in which the old archi- 
tecture is so defaced by incongruous ornaments, and the 
huge columns so hidden under capitals of hideous design, 
that we are obliged to dig in order to bring forth to view 
the ancient workmanship. This sect accustomed the 
Jews to a false taste for sobtilties, for minute frivolities, 
under which die true sense of the law vanished from their 
view. 

The Sadducees adhered so strictly to the letter, that an 
explanation suited to human nature seemed to them a, 
blamable violation of its authority. They were indulgent 
towards strangers, to whom the law had not been given, 
arid on the whole more*just and humane than their rivals. 

Immured in cloisters after the manner of the Pythago- 
reans, the Essenes, careless of fame and of worldly influ- 
ence, led a chaste, contemplative, and benevolent life. 

The splendor of the supreme power inflamed the ambi- 
tion of Aristobulus, whose brother Hyrcanus ought to have 
held it according to the right of the first bom. Hence 
arose internal dissensions, the first effect of which was the 
loss of independence. Jerusalem was conquered by Pom- 
pey. Whenthe civil wars broke out between him and Caesar, 
the latter gave countenance to Aristobulus, who had been 
dethroned by Pompey ; and after the death of that prince 
and bis son, patronized Antipater, an Idumaean, to whom 
the weak Hyrcanus had confided the administration of af- 
fairs. After the assassination of Caesar and Antipater, a 
youth named Antigonus sought, by the aid of the Parthi- 
ans, to re-establish the throne which his ancestors, the 
Maccabees, had .founded. The Romans, who would 
scarcely endure an independent state on the confines of 
Asia and Afirica, and least of all a dynasty who had to 
thank the Parthians for their existence, placed Herodes, 
the son of Antipater, upon the throne of Judea, regardless 
whether he was a foreigner or nadve. The latter was an 
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enterprising and crafty chief, who made Antony in the first 
place, and afterward Augustus, his god, while he consider- 
ed the religion of- the people as the means of attracting 
riches to his capital. Herod in vain sought to introduce 
the manners of the conquering Romans, and the culture of 
the Greeks, which were scarcely compatible with the rites 
of Moses: the national prejudices impeded his success 
with so much the more eSect, as, according to the opinion 
of the learned, those circumstances concurred which, in 
their interpretation of the ancient prophecies, pointed out 
the speedy appearance of a deliverer. 



SECTION V. 

JESUS CHRIST. 

Such was the condition of the human mind, such the 
declining state of all the old religions, when, in the 750tb 
year from the foundation of Rome, Jesus was bom at 
Bethlehem, the paternal city of king David. His mother 
was a daughter of the ancient royal house of Israel, which 
had long aff) sunk into obscurity. She had been betrothed 
to a carpenter of Nazareth in Galilee. 

We read in the ancient history of the Jews, that one of 
the most zealous champions of the law, when after a strut;* 
gle of many years against increasing idolatry, he had taken 
fikht into the wilderness of Sina, demanded of God a signal 
othis presence ; the earth trembled, but God was not in 
the fearful earthquake ; a tempest arose, but the blast of 
the storm marked not the approach of God ; at length the 
prophet heard the low murmur of the wind, and in the 
still sound of the breeze the voice of God came : — So he 
came in Jesus Christ. 

While the Jews expected a warrior who should liberate 
Israel from the yoke of the Caesars, who should raise the 
throne of David above that of Augustus and the Parthians, 
and establish an everlasting sceptre in the hands of his 
people, Jesus of Nazareth, supposed to be a native of Gal- 
ilee, a country which even among the Jews was held in no 
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respect for wisdom and learning, travelled throogjb Judea, 
and resorted to the temple at Jerusalem, teaching and per- 
forming works of benevolence ; he paid respect to the au- 
thority of the eraper(»', and the rites of the temple, bat set 
the dignity of his own doctrine above the wisdom which 
Moses, and which Solomon possessed^ while he claimed 
obedience and faith, as God, he called the meanest fish- 
ermen and publicans, when they believed in him, his 
brethren. 

The doctrine of Jesus was none other than that which 
was impressed by thfe Creator on llie most ancient of the 
human race, '* that He u, and ^vems all things, in such 
wise, that no man, even by death, escapes fit>m the rec- 
ompense of his deeds." He announced also the important 
principle, that '^ those sacerdotal Tites, which had long been 
permitted in indulgence to the rude in&ncy of nations, and 
to the imitation of antiquity, but whose insufficiency David 
and Isaiah had already felt, were now to cease, and that 
man should henceforth seek to acquire the fiivor of God 
by that gentleness and benevolence which He taught and 
practised. ' Accordingly, Jesus not only made no alter- 
attoo in the political afrairs of the state, but he even intro- 
duced no order of priesthood, nor any outward form of 
religious worship. He connected the remembrance of 
himself with the enjoyment of the indispensable necessaries 
of life. Those primitive truths alone, which, since man 
possesses by his organization ho means of fathoming them, 
as he scrutinizes the ideas of sensible things, must certamly 
have been otherwise implanted by God in his creature, 
were by hira renewed, and restored to that purity in which 
it is necessary that they should from time to time be rem- 
stated, and which at intervals they have received fix>m 
Providence, but never in so perfect and excellent a man- 
ner, or combined with principles so universally beneficial 
to the human race, as through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. 

After he had openly testified, in the most impressive 
manner, that no other completion of the hopes of Israel 
was to be expected, but this blessing which was destined 
for all mankind, through the medium of their traditions and 
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system of woi*ship, Jesus knew what he had to su^r from 
the disappointed vanity, and the selfishness and ambition 
of the priests, and foresaw with compassion the misfortunes 
which dieir prejudices would bring upon their nation. But 
9Si Providence by the direction of events had comUned in 
him the most striking traits of the ancient prophecies, by 
which the Jews might know the Savior of Israel, Jesgs 
had no other purpose than the completicm of his desti- 
nation. Hereupon he was calumniousiy accused by his 
nation before Pilate the Roman governor, and sacrificed by 
him to the factious spirit of the Jews. With greater than 
human fortitude, he suffered death ; he rose again to life, 
confirmed his words, and left a world which was unworthy 
of his presence. 

The work of the Author of mercy and love was com- 
pleted ; the root which he had planted, namely, the ren- ' 
ovated doctrine of the patriarchs, in the course of a few 
centuries spread its shoots beyond the boundaries of the 
Roman empire, and, together with the veneration of his 
name, subsists in the fxiost essential pdnts even among the 
disciples of Mahommed ; expiatory sacrifices, polvtheism, 
and the belief in annihilation, have vanishea m>m the 
greater portion of the human race ; the more cleariy the 
true.nature of his doctrine is displayed to our view, when 
purified from the corruptions of calamitous times, the more 
deeply does its spirit penetrate into the foundations of 
society; many who have supposed themselves to be his 
adveii«rie8, hare labored b ^ accompiisbment of his 
plan ; and after Christianity, like its founder, had long suf- 
fered abuse by priestcraft, every developement of our senti- 
ment for moral goodness, and every successive advancement 
in philosophy, gives us new feelkgs, and opens to us more 
exalted views of its true principles and inestimable worth. 
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SECTION vn. 

01* THE rOUNDATION, AND FIRST CORRUPTIONS, OF THE 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

After the death of Herod the Great, three of his sons, 
as far inferior to him in men^ endowments as in power, 
reigned for a time over different portions of Palestine ; the 
' eldest of them, named Archelaus, being sent into - exile, a 
Roman prefect governed Judsa, the finest divbion of the 
monarchy. In a succeeding period Herod Agrippa, the 
nephew of the founder of the family, who was more skilled 
than liis relatives in the arts of a courtier, by the dubious 
favor of the emperor Caius Caesar, was enabled once more 
to unite tlie whole country under his sway. After the pre- 
mature death of Agrippa, all Palestine, with some trifling 
exceptions, fell under the Roman government ; and in coo- 
sequence of the extortion of the prefects, and the violent 
prejudices of the Jews, against which forewamings had been 
given in vjun by Christ, furious wars were excited, in which 
the whole state and religious constitution of Judaea were 
destroyed, amidst the most frightful calamities. All these 
evests deserve our attention, as constituting a most remark- 
able conclusion of the history of a people whose destination, 
under the form in which they had hitherto existed, was now 
complete, and who from this time have incessantly wandered 
over the whole earth, as a living monument of the most 
w(Hiderful dispensations. 

As the seed which is sown in the earth is for a time 
still concealed, and slowly developes itself and buds forth, 
and at length opens and ripens into a nutritious fruit ; so it 
was with the doctrine of Jesus Christ, concerning the early 
history of which we possess but scanty information. Mat- 
thew composed a history of his life in the popular language 
of Judaea ; Mark has left a more concise account of it ; 
Luke has given to his narrative a somewhat more historical 
form ; and John has transmitted his testimony in a more 
philosophical spirit, and \dth more intimate knowledge : the 
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third of these writers has also described the establishment 
of the' first community of Christians : the actions of' the 
other disciples of Jesus have not been preserved by any 
authentic testimony. A few of their own epistles are extant, 
which prove that the object that all of them had in view 
was an amelioration in the principles and actions of men ; 
but John whom Christ loved seems to have most perfectly 
ccmceived the spirit of the gospel. As iar as we can judge 
from the scanty information we possess, Paul, a Jew of 
Cilicia^ excelled all his brethren in activity. His zeal and 
the whole enei^ of his soul shine forth in 4iis writings, 
which consists partly of replies to objections or to questions 
relating to the government of Christian societies, partly of 

^ epistles in which he confirms, or warns the converted, or 
opens his heart, full of love and charity, to his Christian 
fiiends. 

Our information concerning the two or three fdlowing 
generations extends to a few pages only, which rather afifect 

^ us by their simplicity and tenderness than instruct us con- 
cerning facts. Only anxious to imitate Jesus in works of 
love and duty, the Christis^ns, among whom there were not 
many learned men, never thought of making an ostentatious 
dispky of the innocence of their lives ; and, instead of 
making many curious inquiries into the nature of Christ,^ 
they were chiefly anxious to know what it was necessary for 
them to do in order to be sure of obtaining in another world 
that happiness which on earth was never more difficcdt to 
gain than in the times of which we are now treating. Fra- 
ternal equality was the character of their social constitution. . 
As long as uiis was preserved, v a diversity of action and 
opinion, in unimportant matters, according to local circum- 

. stances, was allowed. Those who had been converted from 
Judaism were permitted to retain their hereditary venerati(»i 
of the Mosaic rites, and the Greek and Roman Christians 
seemed to be no otherwise distinguished from other men 
than as a particular philosophical sect. Had it not been for 
the commotions excited by the Jews, had not Nero accused 
the contemners of the goas as the authors of the conflagra- 
tion of Rome, had not so many groundless fears been ex- 
cited, by the enemies of the Christians, and by certain 
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miflinterpretatiofis o[ prophecies, the tender plant nnigfat 
have grown knger under the shelter of obscurity, and might 
have budded forth before it was assailed by storms. 

The abuse of doctrines half understood was a more dan* 
gerous evil than Nero's rage or the edicts of Domidan. 
This mirfortune of Christendom appears lo have origbated 
in the farthest East, in a country which has v«y rarely 
exercised an influence on the &tes of our Western wixld. 

Nearly all the kingdoms comprehended in Si-yu, viz. 
the regions which are situated between China and die 
borders of the Casjnan sea, were m the first cratury of die 
Chrisdan era conquered by the Chinese arms. It appears 
that by some conseouence of these convulsions, the Sama- 
neans, disciples of Buddha, who probably lived about the 
time of the fall of the Israelitish kingdom of the ten tribes, 
departed from their former seats, Uie ancient Aria, and 
took refuge in the mountains of Cashmire and Tibet, and 
descendmg into the fertile plains of India, reached Ceylon, 
and traversed the sea to Siam, whence they extended dieir 
progress to China and Japan. The chief doctrine of the 
Samansean Bonzes was, that Buddha, worthy of receiving 
adoration as next in dignity to God, had come among m^i 
in order to publish the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. They obtained with ease an ascendency over the 
simple forms of religion, and the wretched systems of phi- 
losophy which prevailed in Tibet and in part of China ; 
on tne other hand, they underwent severe castigation for 
haying presumed to contend with the Indian caste of Brah- 
mans who were powerful in political influence. Wiile these 
events occasioned the utmost danger to the old religions 
of Eastern Asia, it came to pass by means with which we 
are unacquainted, probably in consequence of the wars at 
which we have above hinted, that the allegories of the 
Chinese book Y-King* were introduced to the knowledge 

. _ . . , .. ■___ _ ■■_ _ ■*^_ 

* The mysteries of the T-King had already fhmished matter of 
dispate to the sages of China for centuries before the time of Con- 
iu-tse, who endeavored to interpret them. They are sappoeed hy 
some to contain a system of pantheistic philosophy concealed under 
an obscure symbolical representation. The first principle, or^ Great 
One, the source of jdl existence, is termed Too, Reason or Intellect, 
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o[ the learned men of Babylon, and afterwards propagated 
with greater zeal in Western Asia, whare the Cnristian re- 
ligbn was then receiving its first developement. 

The idea of an unknown first cause without will or in- 
telligence, a mere instrument of eternal iatality, and the 
allegory of a double image of four forms and eight symbols, 
which, arising from the infinite void or nothing, by means 
of secret combinations produced the number of man, and 
from the five elements developed as many principal virtues, 
were the foundation of the secret doctrine of the Gnostics. 
The origin of these allegories has been ascribed to the first 
Chbese law^ver Fo-hi, and their illustration by Ven-vang 
and Tsheu-king is thought to be as ancient as Homer. 
Coniiicius held them in so high an estimation that for the 
sake only of investigating them he placed a value on his life. 

■ I ■■ ■ ■ ■ I in ■ I I I 

And Tai'kifibe uniyeiaal point whence aU tilings are derived, and into 
which all distinctions or yarieties of being are idtLmately reaolTed. 
It is said that from Tao was produced One, from One Two, from 
Two Three, and from Three all thinjra that exist. The^'first principle 
is figured by a single line ; by modifications of it are represented two 
opposite natures, which are generated from the former ; the Imagey or 
expression of the perfect, masculine, or active nature, which is termed 
Yangf consists of a continued or unbroken line ; that of the im- 
perfect, feminine, or passive nature, called Yn, is a broken or divided 
line.^ According to De Guignes the original sense of the Tang 
- is Light or Motion, and that of the Tn Darkness or Rest ; and it is 
conjectured that this allegoiy had some ancient connection with the 
two principles of the Persian philosophy. From various combinations 
of the Tang and Tn all thinffs are generated according to a certain 
invariable mechanism or blind iatality inherent in the nature of the 
primitive Tao. The four FormSj or the greater and lesser Tang, and 
the greater and leaser Tn, are the next grade, and are represented 
by doubling the Images, and combining two broken and two unbroken 
lines for the former, and by placing a broken line under or above an 
nnbroken line for the latter. The eight Symbols or £oua, in the triple 
combination of Tang and Tn, represent as many original or simple 
powers. By the sixtn combination, produced by doubling the triple 
ones, moral ideas are expressed. The five uneven numbers, according 
to Con-fu-tse, from one to nine, represent heavenlv objects, and the 
five even numbers, up to ten, earthly objects. Tne whole scheme 
resolves itself into a mere play upon numbers, or, according to the 
philosophical expression, all apparent individuality is only variety in 
degree and combination. 

In referring the origin of the Gnostic philosophy to the T-King, our 
author has at least taken a position f^om which he caimot be easily 
dislodged, since it is even doubted whether Con-fii-tse himself com- 
prehended the enigmas of that book. T. 
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The Gnostics were a sect divided into various schools : 
thejr had their origin in those burning regions of the earth, 
where faquirs emasculate themselves, where the soul, sunk 
in contemplation, loses itself in splendid dreams, the inco- 
herence of which makes them appear like sacred mysteries. 
The Chaldsans, divided into a number of celebrated 
schools of learned men, seem to have received the doctrine 
of the Gnostics with approbation, and even found a prepa- 
ration for it in their own doctrines. There are traces, in- 
deed, which indicate that a communication was maintained 
between the most distant Asiatic nations about the period 
of the foundation of the Babylonian empire by Nabonassar. 

The Gnostics held the existence of an unfathomable 
Abyss* or primitive Night, from which, according to same, 
Time, or, according to others, Wisdom (m this instance 
there is a fundamental difference, for the former opinion 
allows of no intelligent principle), produced Revolutions or 
iEonSjf of which each had a pecuUar character, j: After a 
space of time had elapsed, of which no other computation 
could be given but the greater or lesser number of revolu- 
tions assumed by different sects, the confluence of elements, 
or the rushing together of the chaotic pails, developed 
Intellect or Mind,<^ which, being unable to find its like, 
exerted its power upon Chaos. From its operations the 
Demiurge II or Creditor of the world had his origin. The 
latter, in order to obtain beings to pay him adoration, im- 
prisoned sparks of the pure ether m earthly bodies, and thus 
produced mankind. In order to destroy his work, Wisdom, 
the first of beings, called into existence Jesus, who had 
only the outward form or shadow of a body, and underwent 
death only in appearance from a conspiracy of the priests 
of the Demiurge. To liberate the soul from the chains 
of the body was accordingly the fundamental principle of 
the moral doctrine of the Gnostics. 

In the iCons or Revolutions of the Gnostics may also be 
recognized the four ages of the Indian Veda, in the fourth 
of which we live, and which has 3^5,000 years to continue, 
until the final consummation of all thbgs. In fact, these 
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JSoa^ 0^7 difo from BufSm's qpocbs of nature in the same 
manner in wbidi we may suppose the style «od cha ra cl OT 
of tbe aadent Oriental people to di^fiom that of an £u* 
ropean poet of tbe e^teenth century. 

it is incredible how extensivdy tbe Gnostic mystery 
spread in tbe course of a few years in Asia and tbe south 
of Europe. There is a considerable work still extant 
which is conceived in the spirit of the Gnoetic philoaephy, 
and which has been erroneously s^tributed to Ckmens, a 
disciple of the apostle Peter : it is, bowever^a book of hu(b 
uitiquity. Even the apostles found it necessary to contend 
against Gnosticism, ana Irensus, chiefly in opposition to it> 
composed a work, in which the good intention of tbe author 
is more conspicuous than his abiUty. This heresy could not 
M to scandalize tbe new converts to Christianity who came 
over from the synag(^e, and who sti)l continued to revere 
Moses according to his merits ; these persons unwiUii^ 
abandoned the filling Jerusalem, and at PeHa, whither they 
had fled for refuge, lived 60 years under circumcised Usfaops, 
there beins no article of Christianity which enjoined the 
abolition of their national rites. Oa the other band, Simon, 
who passed under tbe name of the Magician, would seem 
to have been a Grnostic : he possessed a mysterious em- 
blem, which was only idiown to his most confidential disci- 
ples, and which was probably a sjrmbolical representaticm* 

The moral doctrine of the Gnostics, the final scope of 
which was to liberate the soul^ from the body, admitted two 
opix)site applications according to the disposition of tbe 
teachers and students. That suicide was recommended as 
th^ shortest way to the end proposed, was, perhaps, a 
calumnious misrepresentation of some adversary : it is, How- 
ever, highly probable that this act was not reckoned among 
crimes. On the other hand,^it cannot be disputed that 
some of tbe schools of this philosophy held* all sensual 
enjoyments to be indifferent. This tenet was deduced by 
many from that view of human nature which considers the 
gratifymg of our passions as sometimes involuntary, often 
innocent, and as only becoming sinful through circumstances 
and the relations of society ; but supposes it;, to be overlooked 
in the sight of God in indulgence to human frailty ; it would 
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seem that Carpoerates added to this lioeptious doctrine the 
princilde, that excess iii debauchery is a more eertaioy 
speedy, and, at the same time, a more agreeaUe method of 
destroying the burdensome body than the path of self-ioor- 
tification. In the history of many mystiod sects we find 
traces of that maxkn, that when the heart is pure, actions of 
this description are of little or no importance. 

Yet the more severe method of destroying the kists of 
the flesh 1^ mutilation obtained a greater number of votaries* 
In one pomt of view the Gnostic principles were dangerous 
from the abuse to which they were exposed, and the miso 
representation which they so easily admitted ; in another, 
they became powerful by the assistance which they received 
from human pride, so that the real purity of good men was 
brought into alliance with the false sanctity of hypocrites. 
Austere professions commonly find the most public appro- 
bation, because vanity is the passion which governs both 
sexes, and subsists through every stage of human life. 
• Between such dangerous extremes the first Christian 
societies, particularly those over which St. John presided 
until the 100th year of his age, held a middle path, and 
maintained that pure simplicity of morals and doctrines 
concerning which Trajan only required the information of 
Pliny in order to put a stop to the persecution begun by 
order of Domitian. Even m the second century they were 
chiefly known by that perseverance in works of charity 
which Lucian treats with ridicule, and by their remote 
separation from the character and manners of a corrupt age. 
The few writings which remain from this period are full of 
the sentiments of holy ccxifidence and inward peace. The 
Christians were m general ill-informed, credulous of things 
which might aflbrd salutaij motives and examples, and bad 
writers ; but their moral feeling? were of the noblest kind, 
and, supported by the hopes of futurity, acquired.the most 
subUme elevation. 

The death of John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, exem- 
plifies the genuine spirit of primitive Cbnsdanity : after a life 
as much revered by the heathens for its purity and goodness, 
as by the chr v^h for the doctrine which he taught, he 
beheld the approach of death, and for the last time caused 
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himself to be carried into the coDgFe^tion of his brethren ; 
he looked upon them, and, holding up his hands, said, — 
*^ Children, as the Lord bath loral us, so I beseech you 
ah^ays to love one another." Having thus said, he laid his 
head down and expired. 

Yet for some time these societies, without adopting the 
Gnostic subtilties, remained equally remote from toe supers 
stition of pdytheism, and from the burdensome yoke of 
the old law ; they took no share in public dignities, which 
were mosdy entered upon with the heathen ceremonial; 
they were unwilling to become soldiers; for the rest they 
lived quietly, were the best fathers o/* families, the most 
&ithful husbands, men of gentle manners, of Spartan tem- 
perance and frugalidr, and inspired towards their Christian 
society with the aroction of iloman patriots. The same 
men became undaunted and heroical, when the disputatious 
arts di the phik)8ophers, or the imperious commands of 
tyrants, or the most cruel tortures, would have induced 
tn^m to abjure the love and adoration of their Lord. These 
times are me heroic age of Christendom, during which the 
religion of Jesus was spread from the Ganges to the Atlan- 
tic ocean. 

The decline of the ancient religions and ancient morals, 
and the eagerness which prevailed to receive every new 
and more sublime discovery, favored this rapid propagation 
of the Christian faith. A circumstance which also contrib- 
uted to its progress was, that the fundamental tenets of 
Christianity were only another appellauon for those univer- 
sal principles, which rouse into hie the dormant feelings of 
our nature, and bring to completion {he rud^ and imperfect 
ideas of unenlightened men, while, at the same time, there 
w^re many things in them which admitted an interpretation 
not adverse to the wishes and opinions of the age. 
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SECTION vm. 

THE CHURCH. 

The first Christian sociedes, mdep^ndent of each other, 
maintained a iraternal inteicourse hj means of episdes, 
and when cicoumstances rendered it necessary, by recipro-^ 
cal alms. Among others, the moth^-church of Jerusalem, 
which, in the first efiusion of Christian charity, had intro- 
duced a community of possessions, stood m need of such 
aid. The adoption €( this measure, together with the 
consequences of persecutions, of famine, and of the want 
of necessary prudence, entailed poverty on the Christian 
society of Jerusalem. Perhaps this efiect was promoted 
by an opinion connected with the old Jewish prejudices, 
that the destruction of the whole iabric of the earth was 
speedily to follow the ruin of that metropolis. While this 
opinion rendered men indiflferent to ail temporal concerns, 
it roused in them a more animated zeal. When experience 
had convinced them of their mistake, Christianity was too 
firmly established to sufier any evil consequences from the 
discovery of an erroneous interpretation, in no wise impor- 
tant, and against which the aposdes themselves had occasion- 
ally given warning. 

It soon happened in the natural course of things,' that 
overseers or bishops were required to regulate congrega- 
tions, to direct the interchange of episdes, and admimster 
the gifts of charity : th&elders or presbyters naturally1)ecame 
the counsellors of the bishops 5 and attendants or deacons 
executed their commissions. After the departure or death 
of a bishop, the elders proposed him or them who seemed 
fittest to succeed, and the assembly determined the choice : 
in consequence of the fraternal associatioin that was formed 
among the churches, when the elected person entered on his 
office, the neighboring bishops were invited to offer up the 
prayers and perform Uie service of the day. 

But in a sn(^ time the bishop came also to be regarded 
as the successor of the Mosaic high-priest, the presbjrters 
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took the {dace of the inferior priest8,,aiid ike deacons aa^ 
sumedlfaeraiikof theLevites. These comparisoiu were at 
first noere rexbal allusioos ; but the vanity of individuals^ 
which was flattered by them, and at length private bterest, 
qpread over them a decree of sanctity, and ffLve them a 
powerful impression. Hence arose an abuse which was 
unheard of among the Greeks and Romans, and which had 
not the smallest foundation in the precepts of Christ. A 
particular class of ministers was formed under the name of 
the clems, or the clergy ; to whom, in the course of time, 
the congregations were brought bto a state of pupilage, 
which finally passed into an absolute domination, and db^ 
tained an authority and influence totally opposite to the 
firatemal character of the primitive Christian societies. 

From a comparison with the higb*priest of the Jews, the 
bbhops gradually aspired to be compared with Jesus himself, 
who, as the sole and eternal high-priest of the Christian world, 
was .supposed to have appointed vice-gerents in his flMce. 
In this relation they usurped a dominion over the consciences 
of men, which, was incompatible with the simplicity and 
fieedom of the primitive times ; and since^ he who presides 
over the most essential and weighty concerns, has an au- 
thority sa much the more indisputable over the less im{x>r- 
tant, so'tbe spiritual power, in the course of a few centuries, 
elevated itself above the temporal, the objects of which are 
perishable, and stand in the same relation to heavenljr things, 
wfaicb the eardi hdds to the heaven, matter to spirit, and 
body to soul. We clearly trace the vestiges of this domi- 
neering temper, in a.woric of the fourth century, which is 
termed the Apostolical Constitutions. 

Alr^y the episcopal d^ity, like the imperial throne, 
had been the recompense of factious intrigue. Under the 
name of church discipline, the life and actions of Christians 
,had been subjected to a censorship, which isk the first ages 
had for hs pretext, to take care that the congregation might 
nether become contemptible by any scand^ous affair, nor 
the object of public odium or suspicion, and which afterwards 
mainly contributed to the elevation of the sacerdotal power. 
The piescripts of ancient lawgivers had always some real 
or apparent foundation, b nature or b circumstances ; but 
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in these times forced appfications of scriptures, unconnected 
and erroneously interpreted, came to be established as pre- 
cepts of paramount and mdisputable authority, whereby the 
&ith of mankind, in a few great principles, which, by a 
directing Providence, had been renewed from time to time, 
became extended into an infinite muldtude of observances 
and subtilties; and a yoke was formed, which, in cott- 
junction with the polidcal circumstances of the empire, and 
the decay of literature, contributed not a little towards the 
debasement of the mind and the introduction of barbarism. 

Thus was the work of Jesus corrupted by men. But as 
no particular event is without its appointment, in relation 
to the whole, so it came to pass, without the intention ot 
its founders, that the hierarchy itself co-operated for a time 
in promoting the general good. 

When the uncivilized warriors of the north broke in 
pieces the falling monarchy of Rome, Elurope would have 
become what the Asiatic countries now are, under the 
yoke of the Turks, if its. conquerors had not found within 
the limits of the em]Nre an establishment, as yet in the 
full vigor of increasing power, wliich imposed respect by 
its s^red character, which could not indeed humanize the 
rude minds of savages by th6 benevolence and refined gen- 
deness of its doctrioes, but which by the dreadful ban of 
the church, by the terrors of heU-fire, of the devil and his 
angels, knew how to keep in check the unruly passions of 
our ferocious ancestors. Having thus become more docile, 
they were rendered at length capable of receiving that purer 
light, of whkh the church had preserved the spark from 
the times of antiquity ; at first only capable of receiving 
the forms of religion, they became, by degriees, susceptible 
of religion itself; and by means of thb long training, 
appointed for them by Providence, have finally obtained 
an equal rank with the ancients,, in moral and intellectual 
greatness, and in many respects have risen far above them. 
it was a most happy circumstance that events have followed 
this course in Europe, the inhabitants of which exercise so 
powerful an influence on the rest of the world. If other 
regions, whose richer endowments render them independent 
of the north, had acquired the same exclusive culture, we 
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might haye been left for ever in the darkness of barbarism* 
But man is only the instrument of an invisible hand. 

The association of the churches gave occasion to assem- 
blies of the rulers, which at first were summoned in partic*- 
ular provinces. For caUing together and reguladi^ these 
assemblies, presidents were required, to whom also appli- 
cation might be made, during the intervals, for the appomt- 
ment of extraordinary meetings. For this office the bishr 
ops of the capital city, which was the centre of affiiirs in 
each produce, seemed best fitted ; and such was the origin 
of metropolitans or archbishops. 

When the empire, especially ajfter the time of Diocletian, 

' fell into several great divisions, it was necessary that the 
bishops of each should hold meetbgs* firom time to time to 
consult on affiurs of common interest) and by means of 
communication with other great departments oi the Roman 
world, should add weight to their deliberations. The 
church, which was erected on the ruins of Jerusalem, 
claimed a hi^ reverence from the first ; but the poverty and 
oppressionr which it underwent left it not so much influence 

. as fell to the lot of the great Antiochensian, the Alexan- 
drine, and particularly the Roman churoh, which not only 
owed its original foundation to Peter, the first of the apostles, 
and his confidential disciple Mark, but by early con-. 

•nections with iDustrious and powerful families, acquired a 
degree of influence even in the imperial court. These four 
churches were considered as the principal families or 
branches of Christendom, and their rulers as heads of tribes 
or patriarchs. 

When the imperial residence was removed from Rome 
to Constantinople, a jealousy aix3se . between the bishops of 
the old and new capital ; between the most powerful pa- 
triarch of the Oriental empire, and the supreme bishop of 
the West But the Eastern church had four, the Western 
only one patriarch ; the branches of the former were soon 
lopped off by the conquests of the Mohammedans, while 
the latter, by means of indefatigable missions, extended 
itself far over the boundaries of the empire ; the Roman 
pontiff stood alone, while the Byzantine was held in humility 
by the presence of the emperor, and his d^ity often com- 
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pfomised in the revolutions of a fickle court, it was so 
much the more easy for the pope of Rome to animate His 
flock with one soul, and to give it the power of « well-dis- 
ciplined army. The oriein of this preponderance, and of 
the present superiority of Europe, was concealed in events 
of wnich no man could foresee the deve^>ement., 

The history of the first ages of the Roman pontificate 
b as little known as that of the oldest times of the andent 
republic. The collections of Anastasius are filled with ex- 
amples of afflicted and intrepid idrtue. We behold a mul- 
titude of popes ^ving their blood for the faith of Jesus, 
and distributing their earthly goods and the treasures of 
the church to the dei^titute, adding continuaDy new majes^ 
to the worship of God, and maintaining the dignity a[ their 
office by the serious and venerable gravity of their de- 
meanor. Scarcely are their names known to us ; the num- 
bers of their congregations, and the revenues of the church 
over which they presided, are wholly concealed in oblivion. 
Learned bishop, in other congregations, often obtained 
great personal influence, but the imperial city elevated the 
dignity of her ecclesiastical rulers in those days, as she 
afterwards raised them to a second sovereignty over the 
world. 

SECTION IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Vain contentions afterwards sprung up in the church 
concemmg the relation of Jesus to the eternal Father, 
against which he himself had warned his disciples. Hence 
a system of belief was formed, which consisted of a string 
of tenets and authoritative dogmas, the foundation of which 
was laid in error. 

« Another source of corruption in relidon existed in the 
new Platonic philosophy which flourished at Alexandria. 
Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Porphyry felt the weakness of the 
mythology which they labored to support ; they accordingly 
turned it into allegory, and concealed some things under a 
cloak of mystery, while they set others in comparison 
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with the scriptural writiogs, which were equally destitate of 
a pUlosophical oonstractiQn: thus they induood men, who 
were enoowed with more genius than sound feaming in die 
languages and character c£ antiquity, to give up the Uteral 
sense oif the sacred writing, and to seek, in armtrary con- 
jectures, for a hidden meaning. The philosophers also held 
the Gnostic principle of separatipg the soul from the impure 
affections of the body. This became, in the hands of the 
bishops, who were determined not to be left behind in any 
specious doctrine, the fruitful source of many prohibitions 
contranrto nature, and tending to throw a gloom over hu- 
man life. Among other absurd practices, it gave rise to 
the seclusion of useless and indolent monastics. The Al* 
exandrine philosophers failed of their object, which was to 
support mythology ; their representations were too artificial^ 
and their language betrayed a secret weakness: the people 
require teachers who assume a decisive and authoritauve 
tone. 

When the Christian church had extended itself over the 
whole empire, and beyond its boundaries, and weU organ-' 
ized under its bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs, had 
stood, with unshaken fortitude, under the ten years' perse- 
cution of Diocletian ; when its votaries had displayed to the 
woAd a far greater zeal (or the earning of martyrdom than 
for the preservation of their lives ; when the eyes of man- 
kind were fixed upon virtues exalted to heroism, and even 
weakness elevated to the dienity of virtue ; when all the 
abuses and irregularities which had crept in gave way all at 
once to the most wonderful demonstrations of strei^th, and 
firom the ashes of the martyrs, as in ancient Rome Som the 
blood of the legions, the warriors of the faith sprang up a 
hundred fold, all nations became at len^ convinced, mat 
the churches of Christendom were inspu^d by motives of 
invmcible strength — that they were animated by clear and 
certain prospects of an infinite and glorious futurity; 

These things attracted the attention of Constantine, 
whose father, induced by wise and gende principles, had 
put an end to persecution in his portion of the empire. If 
Constantine was not alwa3rs guided by correct views, he 
was at least inclined to great and novel undertakings. It 
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seemed to him advantageous to his interesfs to declare 
himself on the side of the oppressed church. It was, be- 
sides, a part of his design, in the place of the antiquated, 
corrupt, and declining religion, to introduce one which was 
held in the highest veneration by the people. A measure 
of this nature was necessary, in order to give a new soul 
to die whole system of political society, the machinery of 
which had now become worn out and unserviceable. 

We have so far traced the history of the various repre- 
sentations and revolutions by which those principles have 
been set forth and renewed which are engraven on our na- 
ture, and which have been preserved by tradition, though 
often darkened by a temporary obscurity ; principles which 
elevate the unlettered person wlio believes them above the 
wise and great who reject their authority; which raise 
man above ihe limits of time, and exalt the human soul to 
the highest imaginable hopes of advancement in wisdom 
and excellence. He who is incredulous sees in these 
things the history of a delusion which has been and yet is 
more fertile in virtue, consolation, and happiness, than the 
most deeply reflected systems of scepticism. Those wlio 
hold the testimony thereof enjoy, in surveying the history 
of the human race, the same advantage which they expen- 
ence in resolving the perplexities of human life ; a faith 
pure and gentle leads them, as the pillar of fire guided 
the host pf Moses, not dazzling them, but animating their 
footsteps through the dark and gloomy paths of this world 
of mortality, 

Per vmrios casus, per tot discrimuiA remii^— ' 
Sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt. 
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BOOK X. 



SECTION I. i O- f 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT^ 



Ldcinius perished shordy after the termination of a 9eo(»id 
war, which he had undertaken against Constantine, and 
the whole empire again feO under the sway of a single 
ruler. A. D. 306—337. A few years afterwards, Ccii- 
stantine undertook to remove' the imperial residence fiom 
Rome to Byzantium ; and die latter city exchanged its 
ancient name for that of its new founder. A. D. 330. 

Cdnstantme has been reproached for leaving Italy, by 
this removal of the seat of government, exposed to the 
attacks of the i>arbarous assailants fiom the north ; vet the 
most fatal calamiues of the Roman world came chie^ fiom 
the eastern and north-eastern side; and if resistance -had 
been possible, the seat of imperial government could not 
have been more favorably chosen. 'Ine emperor was fully 
convmced of the necessity of giving a new organization to 
the state ; and, on the ruins oi the former constitution, of 
erecting an empire endowed with fresh vigor and animated 
by a new principle of life : but the energy that was neces- 
sary for such an undertaking had been dissipated in the 
corruption -of the four preceding centuries; and while 
most of the princes who followed Constantine on the throne 
were far bferior to him in creadve genius, Julian, who 
alone emulated his talents, pursued wholly difierent {Nrinci- 
ples of action. 

Constantme was fortunate in all his undertakings, and 
merited success by the active and enterprismg character cS 
his mind. He defeated the Goths, and instead of giving 
them motives which might perpetually incite them to fer- 
midable projects of revenge, he granted them a treaty of 
peace which left among them a strong and lasting remem- 
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brance of his name and generosity. He adhered as stricthr 
to mOitary discipline as the temper of the times allowed. 
He established laws, some of which were perhaps super- 
fluous or merited the reproach of excessive severity ; yet 
the scbpe aoid tendency of all was to restore the private 

' virtues of the ancient Komans. He provided anxiously 
for the welfare of the peasantry, who were sure of always 
finding his ear open to their petitions. Nature had given 
him a sound understanding and a regard for social order ; 
and though he was not possessed of extensive knowledge, 
vet he respected and patronized men of teaming, and la- 
boted sedulously by comments and extracts from the best 
authors to cultivate his own mind, and form principles for 
the regulation of his conduct. He despised forensic arts ; 
and mdeavored, though without success, to place the sub- 
tihies of theology beyond the reach of fiirther dispute by 
authoritative deciaons. For the rest, he maintained deco* 
rous and dignified manners in his court, and permitted to 
hid eunuchs and other courtiers neither the exercise of power 
nor mdulgence in scandalous abuses. He seems to have 
been capable of the sentiment of friendship ; but where he 
discovered ambitious views he was inexorable, not less from 
feelings of jealousy than because he knew by experience 
the disastrous consequences of seditious projects. It was 

^ believed that he might, without incurring further danger, 
have spared the life of Licbius ; the unhajq>y fate of bis 
nephew Commodus was lamented ; and it was still more 
difficult to pardon the violent passions which led to the 
sacrifice of his son, the exceUent Crispus. The empress 
Fausta had indeed borne an afiection towards her husband, 
which induced her to betray to him the designs of her 
fatheX) the old Maximian ; yet, afterwards, like the wife of 
Theseus,* she appears to have conceived an unlawfiil pas- 
sion for her step-son Crispus ; and when the latter refused 
her addresses, she accused him to Constantine, who gave 
too credulous jan ear to her calumnies : after the death of 
this noble youth, he is said to -have discovered the black 

* Gibbon discredits this anecdote, induced, as it should seem, by 
the desire of imprinting a deeper stain on tiie memory of the first 
^Christian emperor. T. 
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8trati^em» and to have abandoned Fausta to the just pmiisb- 
n^ent of her atrociUes. He was dfaervediy reproached 
for giving up the capdve princes of the Franks and Alle^ 
manni as victims to wild beasts in the theatric g^unes ; but 
after his cpnver^on to Christianity,. he put an. end to those 
baijbarous exhibitions. 

On the whole, it is manifest that the genius of Constan- 
tino, fertile, if not in happy, at least in specious, ideas, gave 
a new direcUon to the course of human afiairs. He main- 
tained peace by the reputation of his arms ; and his. name, 
ahemately^oo much exalted and unjusdy degraded by prej- 
udiced historians, deserves an honorable mention among 
the nxMiarchs of the Reman world. 



SECTION n. 

CONSTANTIUS AMD HIS BBOTREBS. 

Constandne, during his fife, had divided the em^nre 
between his three sons, retaining to himself the supreme 
sovereienty (A. D. 337 — 361.); Constantine the Second 
obtamed JBritain and Gaul ; Constans, Italy, Illyrium, and 
Africa; and Ccmstantius, the Eastern countries. His nepb* 
ews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, were declared Cssars ; 
and the former was intrusted with the government of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece ; the latter, with that of Armenia.^ 

It again became evident how difficult it b to separate 
the possession of unlimited power firom^the ambidon of ob- 
taining the sQle command. The Cssars were put to deadi 
by their soldiers, apparently not without th^ approbation of 
the emperors. Constantine attempted to possess himself 
of Italy and expel his brother Constans ; iMit at Aquileia 
he lost a batde which put a period to his life. A. D. 340. 
Ten years afterwards, Magnentius conspired the death of 
the emperor Constans; a prince who in his youth had 
been held in high esteem, but who had abandoned himself 
to the most flagitious lusts. In a wood at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, where he often spent whole days with the com- 
panions of his debauchmes, Constans was seized and put 

VOL. II. 5 
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to death. A. D. 350. Uyriam would nddier acknovri- 
edge the sunriTiiig brother nor the assassm as its sovereign; 
Vetranio, an M and experienced c&cer, was raised by the 
legicms in that country to the d^nity of tfaeiNir]de. 

CoQStantias intmsled to his kinsman Galhis, to whom 
he gave the rank of Cesar, the prosecution of the unlbrta- 
nate war in which he was eneaged aeainst the Persian kkg, 
Sapor, and marched into the West. Vetranio gladly accept* 
ed the ofifer of a large annual sdpend, and laid down ibe 
purple. Italy declared in fiivor ot Constantius before the 
fortune of the war had decided itself; and Rome sufiered, 
in consequence, the furious vengeance of Magnentius. 
After many indecisive and Uoody contests, Constantius 
gained a complete victory not &r mm Essek in Hungary : 
whereupon the rival emperor, having rescued his mother 
and one of his brethren from the horrors of captivity by 
putting them to death, terminated his own life by suicide ; 
and his example was followed by his brother Decentius. 
The whole empire again acknowledged one lord : even the 
Caesar Callus, who had suffered hmiself to be exdted to 
some acts of vblence, was punished with death by order 
of the emperor. A. D. 354. 

Julian, the brother of Gallus, now began to obtain a part 
ra the conduct of afiairs. Educated under the oppressive 
restramt which the jealous suspicion of his relatives im- 
posed, be had found a noble consolation, and food for his 
Eowerful mind, in the writings of the ancients, with whom 
e became better acquainted than with t|ie character of 
his own age. As the worthless court of Constantius af-, 
forded no illustrious example to excite his emulati<Mi, be 
formed his mind after the patterns of Alexander, Caesar, 
Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus. Constantius was die slave 
of his wife and his eunuchs, and the sport of sycophants ; be 
was most active in the subtilties of theological dispute, and 
foil of distrust towards Julian. The latter, holding his im* 
perial kinsman in the lowest contempt, embraced every 
maxin) that was opposed to the principles of Constantius ; 
and, among other instances, formed a strong attachment to 
the religion which the eloquence of Greek and Roman au- 
thors Imd painted in such attractive colors : he apostatized 
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ttom Chrisdanity, and only disguised his sentiments k order 
that no imprudent act might shorten a life which he .had 
destined for the completion of the most splendid schemes. 
It happened at this conjimcture that the Allemanni, 
whom Constantius during his war against Magnentius had 
himself excited to commotion, were now giving rise to the 
most calamitous disturbances in Gaul; and the emperor 
saw himself under the necessity of sending Julian thither 
with the tide and authority of Caesar. Constantius enter* 
tained no great respect for the talents of his kinsman ; he 
considered him as a man learned in books, who was not 
likely ta display any remarkable talent in the conduct of 
affiurs, or skill in war. When Julian learnt -that the Franks 
and Allemanni had united their troops in a common cause, 
he occupied Cologne and Brumat, in Alsace, as two chief 
positions from which he might hold the AHemanni in check, 
and reduce the Franks to sue for peace. Having granted 
their request, he entreated the imperial general, ibarbutio, 
who was conducting twenty-five thousand men to his assist- 
ance, through Helvetia and across the Rhine at Basil, to 
expedite his march. On the other side, the Allemanni 
contrived to cut him off from this reinforcement, and to 
avoid a batde until the troops of Julian were reduced to 
thirteen thousand men. Cbnodoroar, the barbarian gener- 
al, led an army three times more numerous than the Ro- 
man; his troops were fiill of courage, and not unskilled b 
the art of war. A battle was fought not far from Stras- 
burg on the Rhine. The Caesar animated his whole army 
by his example and eloquence ; and victor}'' rewarded his 
valor. After this success, the naval praefect refused him 
thie use ot the ships, which he demanded in order to pursue 
the enemy who had taken refuge in an island of the Rhine. 
But his soldiers undertook to swim over with the help of 
their shields, and Chnodomar himself, with two hundred 
of his most noble warriors,, were made captives. Julian 
afterwards traversed the whole country of the Allemanni : 
the tribes who had disturbed the peace of the Rhaetian 
province were subdued under his auspices, and the perfidi- 
ous Franks under his personal command ; and the boun- 
daries of the empire, and the terror of the Roman name, 
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restcnred. Julian now liberated Gaal from c^reisiiFe im- 
posts : and the baibarians, who had so often sold peace at 
so p'eat a'price^^ere themselves obliged to sue for k, iand 
to submit to the hardest terms. The Ciesar listened per- 
sonally to the complaints of hb subjects, and was so equi- 
table towards his servants that he passed sentence upon 
none without a fair scrutiny ; for, ^' who could be secure 
of a blameless character if accusations were sufficient to 
condemn ?" The gravity and temperance of his manners 
obtained for his youth the venerattion which is claimed by 
age. During the conduct of the most important affiurs be 
never intermitted the cultivation of his mind. 

The machinations of an invidious court were preparing 
hb ruinj when the army saluted him by the tide of Augus- 
tus. When Constantius received this inf<xination, his life 
was terminated, in Cilicia, by the effect of vexation and 
anxiety. He was a prince of moderate talents, and pos- 
sessed ril the good and bad qualities which are combmed 
with weakness of character. 



SECTION in. 

JULIAN. 

A. D. 361 — 363. Soon after Julian had ascended the 
throne, he publicly declared his apostasy to the old reli- 
gion of the Qreeks and Romans, as it was illustrated in the 
writings of the later Platonic philosophers, and clothed 
with the mysteries of the theurgic art. That system, wMch 
for centuries had been associated with the customs of the 
state, seemed to him likely to maintam the highest rever- 
ence, as it was also connected with the preservation of taste 
by the writmgs of the greatest and finest authors. 

It is a fact, that many fathers of the church at this time 
held in undue disrespect the writings of the ancients, which 
contained many passages that were hi^ly favorable to their 
purpose, and of which great advantage had been made by 
the older Christian authors. Apollinaris of Laodicaea un- 
dertook to introduce bto the schools his own works, which 
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bore some imperfect resembhnce to our Cfalestorattthies, 
in the place of the compodtioDS of antiquity : h^ idea was, 
like that of Gregory of Nazianzus, that it was more impor- 
tant to avoid all impure tfaou^ts (as if ^ claa^cal aUmon 
were the chief source of mental impurity !) than to correct 
inelegances of exfNression^ The idiom of toese times could 
not be otherwise than corrupted, through the transktioDS 
of th^ scriptures, which were made, on the one hand, widi 
greater literal accuracy than correct feeling ; and, on the 
other, in a popular style, that they might be 9uited to the 
comprehension of the lowest classes ; and it was not without 
reason that the fathers of the church dreaded a comparison 
with the ancient authors. The same anxiety revived in the 
sixteenth century, when Sebastian Castellip and other writ- 
ers, having acquired as great skill as it is possible to attain 
in Latin composition, attempted to supply the place of the 
classical authors ; as if elegance of language were the chief 
resource which is to be found in the wntmgs of the ancients 
for the cultivation of the human mind ! 

Julian immediately exerted himself with the utmost activi^ 
to introduce into the worship of the gods, and among his 
followers, the salutary practices and institutions erf* the 
Christians : with a similai* view, Maximinus Daza had be* 
fcwe attempted to appropriate to the old religion the most 
striking and specious recommendations of Christianity. . 

He adopted, moreover, the principle of universal tolera- 
ticm, in order to lull into indifference the enthusiasm which 
had displayed itself in favor of a persecuted faith. He 
gave no commands for ^hutdng up the churches, but order- 
ed the temples to be opened. All the bishops who had 
been deposed from the exercise of their functions in conse- 
quence of the theological controversies were by him recalled, 
in ofder that the harmonious sentiment of the Christtaa 
church might become weakened by factions. During the 
last forty years, Athanasius the patriarch, and' Arius, a 
priest of Alexandria, with their respective followers, had 
exhibited to the world the fnost scandalous example oif the 
q>irit of persecution. Ambitbn, envy, and a restless dis- 
position to inquire into subjects which cannot be illustrated 
oy definite expositions, seem to have been the motives 
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winch inspired these a^tators : the question, whether 
Jesus is inmilar in essence* to God, or efntixely of the same 
nature,f had convulsed, particularly in the reign ^f Con- 
stantius, all the Christian congregations in the empire : and 
as no dogma has a secure hdd on the mind, when men 
once d^NUt froqi the province of reason and from that of 
simple and practical ituth, none of the general councils of 
the church, the first of which were assembled by Constan- 
tine at Nicaea, were able to invent an illustration which 
m^t restore unanimity or impose assent by its internal 
evidence. Both these parties were obliged by Julian to 
observe peace and quietness. 

He expressed, in all instances, favor or didike, in pro- 
portion to the de^e of sympathy which every man seemed 
to feel towards his own views. He restored the priests of 
the temples to their (^ces, and spared no pains in order to 
form among them virtuous and venerable characters. He 
introduced Readers,| who were appointed to preach, alter 
the manner of the Christians, in the pagan temples. He 
established laws among the votaries of the gods, in imitation 
of the rigid censures which th6 church pronounced^against 
scandalous ofiences ; but his regulations were more lenient 
and indulgent towards human frailties. He set apart coHr 
siderable sums for the use of the poor, remarking that the 
insdtuticNi of alms had contributed to the more, rapid spread- 
ing of Christianity. He recalled the remembrance of the 
splendid and illustrious times of the old Romans, and of the 
iK>ble representations which were given by the ancients of 
the gods. He was endowed by nature with a lively wit, 
and with a particular talent. for turning into ridicule the 
grave demeanor and pretended virtues of hypocrites. 
Julian labored day and night to increase his knowledge, to 
reduce his principles to a definite form, and to invent*well- 
arranged discourses for the recommendatipn of them. 
Temperance presided in the imperial palace : the numerous 
cooks and the powerful eunuchs of his predecessors were 
excluded from its walls« 

The Persian king. Sapor, probably not ignorant of the 
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secret diseontents which pfeviuled among the Christiaa 
popuhtkMi of -the empire, contiiiued to disturb the repose 
of the eastern frontiers ; and Julian marched to Mesopotamia 
in order to maintain the'credit of the Roman arms. He 
laid waste As93nria, and threatened Cteaiphon, the capital of 
die Persians. On this march he sumred himself to be 
induced, by a pretended deserter who undertone to be his 
guide, to follow a path which his conductor assured him 
would be more expeditious than the usual track, and he 
was brought by it into the midst of a desert While his 
army was suffering ^at difBculties from the nature of the 
country, it was assailed on all. sides by the light cavahy of 
the enemy. The' traitor was put to death by the soldiers, 
and esteemed himself happy in having protected his country 
fiom the ^test calamities by a stratagem which only co« 
his own me. The emperor resolved upon a battle ; but 
while he was preparing for it, and haranguing his army to 
give them courage for the contest, he was mortally wounded 
by an arrow which came from an unseen hand. Some 
ascribed die deed to a^dier weary of a long and difficult 
march and of the rigor of military discipline; several 
fathers of tha church, to a supernatural power ; while other 
auth(»:s impute it to an enemy of the gods. When Julian 
felt himself to be on the point of death, he admonished hb 
chief commanders to exert themselves valiantly, and ex- 
pired. 

Julian had more genius, Constantino a much more cor- 
rect and enlightened understandbg ; the latter sought to 
erect on the character and disposition of his times the basis 
of new virtues md original plans, while Julian attempted to 
build upon foundations which the lapse of ages had already 
undermined. Instead of labormg to carry forward the plan 
of Constantino, and to give it that improved form which it 
so much required, he waged war against the age in which 
he lived, and exerted himself in vain to prop up an edifice 
that was every where falling into ruins. His intentions 
were sincere, and he was unconscious of the influence 
which the hatred he bore towards Constantius, apd tike re- 
sentment be felt for the sufferings of his youth, could scarce- 
ly fail to produce upon his mmd. His fate calls ibr our 
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con^paasion ; fiur after having abandoned the hopes of ^^itmh 
tkmhyilie was always toixneoted by superstitious terrors : 
in his eimeditioo against Persia, he ordered a woman's en- 
trails to be examined^ m order to gain an insight into fiitu- 
rity. In another pokit of view he deserves our coouniser- 
ataon ; he who had undertaken an unequal contest against 
the voice of the whole world, felt in Us last hour thil the 
work of his life perisbed with him. . * 



SECTION IV. 
jovijln; vaucntiniam; valeks. 

Sapor nuMie so good iise of the distance which sqmrated 
liie army from their mi^azines, that he obliged Joviiua, 
whom the legions had declared emperor in die place of 
JuKan (363--SMA to purchase a peace by abandonii^ 
to the enemy Nisiois, the most important garrison of the 
eastern frontier. The new emperor was a Pannonian, an 
able sover^gn, and a man of exalted character ; though ad- 
dicted to pleasure, he was not unlearned, and so sincerely 
devoted to the Christian religion, that he had exposed 
himself for its sake to the displeasure of Julian. He died 
before his arrival at Constantmople. 

Two other Pannonians were elected by the army to suc- 
ceed him<(364 — 378.); Valentinian was the person chosen, 
but he immediately nominated his brother Valens as his 
colleague, and confided to him the government of the east- 
em provinces. Valendnian was a man of courage, who 
had made military affairs his principal study, and was the 
inventor of certdn weapons. He secured the banks of the 
Rhine by fortresses, and carried on war successfully against 
the Saxons, the Aliemanni, and the Sarmatic tribes. He 
vras only deficient in temperance ; and if be had known 
better how to govern himself, he would have found his 
army more obedient to his commands. Valens was not 
deficient in understanding, but too often became violent 
through the influence oi his passions, and exercised the 
most dreadfid atrocity towards the rivals of his power : he 
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took a part in the oootroTersies of the bishc^, and treated 
those wno weise not inclined to the Arian doctrine with ex* 
(reme severity. 

The court of Constantinople now resembled the resi- 
dences of Oriental mcMiarchs. Empresses and eunuchs soon 
became powerfid, and ruling ministers rendered the sove- 
reign inaccessible. Cruelties were as often perpetrated as 
under the ancient grants : they were not as ibrmerl]^ the 
excesses of the fiery souls of rude and inqpetuous warriors; 
but the effects of suspicious weakness, which aM)rehends 
danger on eveiy side, and becomes the more intolerable by 
its contemptible meanness. Hortar, a leader of the Alle- 
manni, was burnt sbwl^ from the soles of. his feet upwards 
by order of Valentmian; Withicab, another chief, who 
md surrendered himself to the good faith and honor of that 

Cce, was put to death during a banquet : Procopius, who 
been declared emperor, was, by order of Valeos, bound 
to the branches of trees which were bent downwards, and 
which, in rebounding ^to their natural position, tore him in 
pieces. . The old laws against treason were revived ; and 
under this pretence persons were employed to lie in- wait 
to observe the conduct of all men possessed of great prop- 
erty. Many fell sacrifices to the ill-placed con^dence of 
friendship. Justus, who presided over the administration 
of Histice in the Picentine, was put to death because he 
had dreamt that he was clothed with the purple. Valens 
surpassed even this example ; a soothsayer having foretold 
that the emperor should be succeeded by a man whose 
name began with Theod^ he caused many distinguished 
persons to be destroyed because they were named Theo- 
doras, Theodotus, or Theodosius, 



SECTION V. 

DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE; 

The military virtues which were already extinct in Rome 
declined also among the legions. The treasures of the 
world were allotted to the pay of the barbarians who con- 
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sdtuted the strength of the armies, and who became generaby 
and rose to ccxisular dignities. The coats of mail were now 
laid aside, and it seemed as if the object in view was tm 
enable the troops to fly more expeditiously. The in&ntry 
fell mto disuse ; but it was rather the love of ease and die 
motive of personal convenience that gave the preference to 
the cavalry. The garrisons that were placed in the frontier 
towns degenerated into a militia, who applied themselves to 
civil arts and trades. The fortresses of Valentinian were 
unable to withstand the progress^ of the enemy, who left 
them behind, and advanced into the heart of the empire. 

The hired barbarians often refused to fight against tbenr 
countrymen, and as often they betrayed the Romans into 
their power. As their pay was the only motive of their 
service, they preferred robbery to battle ; and as soon as 
they chose to nght, the general was obliged to engage, though 
it were contrary to the maxims of warfare. It was thus 
that Constantius was defeated by Sapor, and thus a secret 
march of Valentinian was revealed 40 the enemy by the 
smoke of plundered- viBages, which he could not prevent 
his soldiers fix>m committing to the flames. 

" Yet the ferocity of the Saxons," says Salvianus of Mar- 
seiDes, " the robberies of the Alani, the rage of the in- 
ebriated Allemanni, the unfeeling cruelties of the Gepidi, the 
abominable licentiousness of the Huns, the perfidy of the 
Franks, with whom oaths are mere forms of speech ; aU 
these enormities are noticing compared with what we have 
to sufkr from the Romans who hold the true faith : when 
our unjust judgei^ dare not openly to punish innocence, 
they have the art of so perplexing the most simple afliurs, of 
so drawing them out, that it is useless to think of the aids 
of justice ; the emperors, when they wish to reward a fa- 
vorite, grant him a branch of the public revenues, and be 
immediately becofnes the pest even of our meanest villages. 
We have advanced so far in crimes, that he who will not 
become wicked, cannot live in security."* 

This corruption and relaxation of all morals was the true 

" * In hoc Bcelus res devoluia est, ut, uisi qois mtflus fuerit, salyiui 
esse non possit." 
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cause of the well merited fall of the empire. '^ In a short 
time,'' as St. Jerome and Isidore of Seville describe, *' in- 
numerable swarms of .Quadi, Yandals, Sarmats, Alani, 
Baxons, Gepidi, Heruli, Allemanni, and Bureundians, broke 
loose on all sides and passed over the Rhine; then the 
inhabitants of Meotz, flying into the churches, were hewn 
down at the feet of the altars ; then, after a valiant resist- 
ance, Worms fell a sacrifice to their rage ; Spires, Strasburg, 
Rheims, Arras, Amiens, Toumay, the pities of the Neth- 
erlands and of the Lyonese, the province of Narbonne, No- 
vem-populonia, and Septemania, became an interminable 
scene of ruins ; when no sword destroyed, hunger ensured 
a .more protracted death ; when all Spain was plundered, 
aikl laid waste by fire, mothers nourished the last hours of 
their exhausted life with the flesh of their own children; 
when sword, and pestilence, and hunger, gave a moment of 
repose, wild blasts came without fear to feed upon dead 
bodies in the defenceless towns." 

After the old Romans had conquered the fairest pordons 
of the earth, genius and all other excellence found their 
only consolation in the imperial city ; after the manner^ of 
the citizens had been^ corrupted and debased, military virtues 
alone survived in the field of batde and in the camp ; when 
the discipline and valor of the legions had declined, every 
tfabg was lost. While the hordes of German barbarisuis pre- 
pared and consummated these firightful calamities m the West, 
events' happened in the remotest East, which, by a wonder- 
ful catenation of causes and e^cts, gave origin to the first 
disintegration of the empire. As Asia and Greece had 
fallen under the yoke of the Romans, whose very name was 
unknown but a short time before to the people of those 
countries; as the splendid superstitions of the Grecian 
poets and philosophers had vanished before the face of a few 
fishermen (^ Judaea; so it came to pass that a war carried 
on in China, of which no European had even heard, had al- 
ready in the age of the first Cssars eiven rise to calamities, 
by the consequences of which the Western empire of Rome 
was doomed to iall. 
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SECTION VL 

THB HUNS. 

« 
« 

On the mountains and lofty plains, which divide Siberia 
from IncUa and China, three great nations have wandered 
from the earliest tiqieB. Siberia itself is inhabited by at 
least four-and-twenty races, distinguished from each c^er 
more or less in origin, language, and manners, who in the 
last age were subdued as soon as they were discovered by 
the Russians.' It was fiir otherwise with those pastord 
tribes, who, without fixed habitations, and ignorant of the 
use of money, roam with their herds over the wastes of 
Ural and of Altai. 

One of these nations, the Turks, have subjugated Western 
Asia and a part of Europe. We shall observe another, the 
Kalmucs or Mongoles, conquering India; the third, the 
Mandschu, a people full of courage and subtilQr, ingenuous, 
and susceptible of the best culture, reigns in China. The 
Mandschu are connected by affinity with the Tungusians, 
a nation, who roam about so unceasingly in the plain (^ 
Boghdo, that it is difficult to find them settled during two 
successive nights in the same place. The chase affi)rds 
them sustenance ; they follow the chase in the wide regions, 
which extend from the borders of China to the river Jenisey. 

On these fields, where the Russians and Tungusians to- 
gether hunt the Sable; where the Daurians call CHilythat 
place their country, whither no oppressor may bp able to 
follow them ; where the Natkis and Gilankis have no odier 
meaiis of sopporting life than what they obtain by fishing.; 
were the Tunguse-Sabatschieh, drawn by huge dogs m 
swiftly gliding sledges, fly over the mountain plains, which 
are buried in deep snow ; there dwelt the Hiongu, who m 
the age of Hannibal shook the flourishbg Chinese d3masty 
of Han, and who appear to be the same nation of Huns, 
which in the time of the emperor Valens occasioned a 
movement among the nations, and before whom, in the fifth 
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century, the banks of the Volea and the kingdom of the 
Franks at the same time tremUed. 

Their history is contained in unprinted Chinese annals, 
which are preserved at Petershui^ and at Paris ; that of the 
Huns is given bv Ammianus, in the relation of the embassy 
of PriscuSy and py the historians Jprnandes and Procopius, 
We find many ruins of towns where the Hiongpu dwelt ; in 
the mid^t of their wastes rocks offer themselves to our view 
regularly disposed round a middle point, and marked with 
inscriptions. To ^ese monuments, unintelligible indeed to 
us, the Chinese annals ; refer ; the old Romans believed 
these regions covered by an unnavigable ocean; missiona* 
ries and later conquerors hirveopened them to our knowledge. 
We derive some information fi^m the first Christian teachers 
of the Nestorian sect who wandered thither^ through the me- 
dium of abstracts firom Syrian manuscripts. It is even now 
observable that the Kalmucs are indebted to these persons 
fi)r their knowledge of the art of writmg ; their alphabet is 
the Syrian Estrangelo with inverted characters. The west- 
em - monks and Marco Pok> the Venetian- who penetrated 
into the same countries, agree with the Chinese in their 
accounts of these mountain hordes of central Asia, which 
appears the more remarkable, when wc consider the igno- 
rance of most of them, and the negligence of their editors, 
without excepting Bergeron. Abulgasi's Tartarian liistory is 
rather distorted than translated. The miost learned inves- 
tigator of the history of diese nations, that has hitherto ap- 
peared, was Deguignes ; this author in bis narrative is often 
difi[iise and brief on important points; be even appears to 
OHitradict himself, and is so much the more worthy of credit, 
for if he had translated less scrupubusly, he might have 
gbssed over these faults ; and it is fortunate for history that 
he had less imagination than learning and accuracy. We 
propose to survey the history of the Hioi^nu chiefly ac- 
cording to his relation. 

We have not sufficient traces of their language to estab- 
lish on more than probable grounds the opinion that they 
were a race of Kalmucs. In referring to die resemblance 
of ^ure, we may remark that the Kalmucs have in general 
scarcely any beard ; their eyes are small and sunk very 
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deeply in their heads ; they have flattened and very broad 
noses, broad shoulders and squat bodies ; most of them are 

Euny in stature, but possess great muscular strength without 
aving strongly marked features. A similar description is 
given by the ancients of the Huns ; they were of short 
stature ; their eyes were like the eyes "of moles, and" could 
scarcely be discerned ; their countenances were full of scars 
(it is customary among good families of the Kalmucs to 
mark the cheeks with incisions) ; the Huns were besides 
broad-shouldered, had thick necks, were very swarthy, and 
seemed properly to have no features, but to be moving 
masses of flesh.* Like the Kalmucs they loved to dwell 
in the plains of Baeraetala abounding in rich pastures, where 
the soil, the water, and the herbage, are impregnated with 
saline particles. 

With the same good fortune which gave to the Kalmuck 
the throne of Delhi, and the high priesthood of Tibet, be- 
sides the dominion of the Crimea lately subverted by the 
Russians, the Hiongnu flourished in a more remote anti- 
uity. Their history begins with Te-u-man, who about ' 
e time of Hannibal was a powerful chieftain on the banks 
of the Amur and Onon ; and from the eastern ocean to 
TRbet, was sovereign of six-and-twenty nations. The Si- 
berian tribes honored him witli tributary gifts in peltry and 
wool. Others, fl)ang from his yoke, precipitated them- 
selves on the kingdom of Bactria, and overturned a throne 
founded by the successors of Alexander. 

The Hiongnu lived like the Scythians described by He- 
rodotus. They drove to and fro through the wilderness 
the wagons wliich bore their tents, in quest of the neces- 
sary sustenance for their herds. The latter afibrded them 
the support of life ; the hides became their clothing, and 
served them for banners in time of war. From the Chi- 
nese they learnt the use of silk. The following is the 
lamentation of the Chinese prmcess, wife of the Hiongnu 
chief of Usiun : " A tent is my melancholy habitation ; a 
palisado the wall of my new city ; raw flesh is my food, 
and my daintiest drink is curdled milk." The title of the 
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chief was Tan^u, Son of God, or Tscbemfi^koto-tanriiii, 
^* son of heaven ainl earth ; lord by the power of the sun 
and moon." There was on this subject a re%ious contro- 
versy ; for the Chinese maintained that the prince could 
only be called " Lnage of the Son of God." rope Clem- 
ent II., however, has proved that the Chinese jwince also 
mi^t be named " Son of Heaven," but not " Son of God." 
Or^ally the office of the Hiongnu chief was a burden 
which one brother willingly threw upon another, and against 
which tender mothers sought to preserve their sons not yet 
arrived at man's estate, in the first month the nobles used 
to assemble round the Tanshu ; in the fifth month they sac- 
rificed with him to the Heaven, the flarth, the Spirits, the 
Shades of their fore&t^ers ; the third assembly was a re- 
view of the army ; each tribe gave ao- account of its popu- 
lation and the number of its herds. The Tanshu had two 
great officers under him : one was governor of the east; 
the ihferior of the two had authority over the western 
people. Four-and-twenty chieftains, each commander of 
ten thousand men, formed his council; as afterwards in 
Moldavia and other countries conquered by these barbari- 
ans. All the Hiongnu were fireemen : their captives be- 
came slaves. They worshipped God, according to the 
ancient custom of Siberia, in the sun ; every mommg when 
he arose in the ieast, the Tanshu prostrated himself before 
him ; he performed the same ceremony in the evening 
when the moon appeared. When the mother of a certain 
Tanshu lay sick, the soothsayers answered, *' The anger of 
the ghosts of our forefathers causes this affliction, b«»u9e 
we have neglected to offer up to them a captive taken in 
vrar." Soon after this oflfering had been perfcvmed, snow 
fell of supernatural depth and long duration ; a pestilence 
spread itself, of which the Tanshu died, and.it was there- 
upon perceived that human sacrifices were not agreeable 
to the eods. The Hiongnu made this observation only ten 
years kter than the period when the Romans abolished 
the custom of offisring human victims. Honors continued 
to be paid to the Tandius after their decease by their wives 
and slaves; a:t the full of the moon, games were celebrated 
around their ^ves ; towns were erected in the vicinity of 
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them. (The same custom still prevails in China ; and in 
like manner Constantine the Great, and even the kings of 
France to Lewb XIV., were honored forty days after 
their death.^ As the shepherd nations, who on their plains 
remark various phenomena of nature, are in general ad- 
dicted to superstitious observations, the pastoral region of 
the Hiongnus was called by the Chinese *^ the mountain 
of ghosts," of appaiitiona* In ivar the Hiongnu, like the 
Germans, like the Arabs and the Mongoles, were irresisd* 
ble so lohg as they preserved their ancient manners, which 
gave them advantages such as the armies of more civilized 
nations scarcely obtained from their superior skill in tactics. 
Every -fifth man was armed (it was the custom at the 
same time among the Helvetians to arm every fourth man) ^ 
their finest troops were cavalry (as were those of the Par- 
thians and the Poles), their wars being carried on chiefly 
on plains ; under the four-and-twenty generals were 240 
captains of a thousand, 2400 centurions, and a proportion- 
able number of those who had only ten men under them 
(in the same manner, at a later period, Gebkis Khan ap- 
pointed his army in a similar country). As in fighting they 
threw their weapons from a distance, and often during their 
flight, and as the contest depended chiefly on swiftness, 
they bore no defensive arms : but they had manufactories 
of arrows in the mountains of Altai. They dressed their 
children in warlike attire ; the latter riding on huge dogs, 
shot a kind of animal which has been compared, without 
sufficient likeness^ to the mouse, and the flesh of which 
was esteemed a delicious morsel ; when they became older, 
they hunted the fox. The Tanshu, like the Chinese em- 
peror, often proclaimed a national hunt. The collecting 
of an army estimated at 100,000 men, was once efiectea 
secretly under this pretence. To this day the Tungusians 
sdll hold such hunts. A youth became of full age boax 
the time in which he had first slain an enemy. The law 
of war was as severe as among the Chinese. The old 
men, the women, and children, were wont to seek safety 
in forests lyins to the northward; and the same refiige 
served the defeated army as a rallying point As the fiu- 
ongnu, like the Greeks, believed that the severed soul watH 
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dered around tbe bodjr until the latter received interment, 
he vrbo buried the corpse of his frUen comrade became 
his heir. It is mOTeover related, that ihe Tanshu Hu* 
hansie drank out of the skull of nn enemy, who had been 
kiQed a century nnd a half before. 

The plains of the Hiongnu lie so hkh that a traveller who 
goes thence to the Chinese wall, and to Pekin, constantly 
descendsr The wall was erected by the Chinese general 
Mum«tien, a valiant and learned man^ for protection against 
the ^^wildpeopleof the mountain." He raised this work, 
within five years, through a tract of country ten thousand lit 
in length. One K is 1750 feet. Its foundation is of granite ; 
the wall itself c(M]sistsof flints and bricks; the heieht varies 
according to the situatbo, but is in general two &rooms and 
a half, and the Inreadth two fathoms. At certain intervals 
there are fortified towns in the wall, some of which contain 
ten thousand inhabitants ; and in tbe land of Schen^si there 
are fbur-and-forty cides, defended by walls and ibsses of 
irater ; but these are of far more recent date. For a long 
time there were many petty king? in China, who defended, 
in arduous wars against the great monarch of Pekin, their 
usurped dominion or their original independence. These 
were finally subdued ; and now a more exalted title is given 
to the single victorious chief. 

About this period the Hiongnu exhibited a proof that a 
state has never more reason for fear than when it believes 
itself secure. * They forced the Chinese to purchase their 
friendship by annual gifts. They maintained treaties with 
the same fidelity whbh, in the Hajatalah, or Euthalite 
Huns^ a tribe of the same people, excited the admiration 
Grecian emperors in later ages. As the Chinese 
sought to weaken them, they also availed them- 
selves of more than one opportunity of invading the bor** 
ders of Cbba, and breakii^ through the wall by the three 
ways which lea() through the desert of Gobi, and through 
the fruitful valleys into which the latter open themselves. 

They wero at length weakened by internal dissensions. 
It thus came to pass, that though the stronger party in 
\^ ar, they were subdued by the policy of the powerful China. 
The Tanshu Wo-yen-ki-u-ti wished to restore the author- 
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itjr oihiB predecessorsy "which had decayed fiom the time^ 
when tt\e highest hooors became hiBieditary ; by this pro*^ 
ceedii^ he excited the discontent of many great and an- 
cient families, so that they left their country, and moved 
eastward to the peninsula of Corea. Disputes about the 
succession arose also in*the house of the Tanshu, and Hu- 
hansie was induced to call in the aid of the Chinese in 
defence of his right. This disgraceful act inflamed many 
valiant men, lovers of their country, with, the desire of re- 
venge, and they departed into the countries towards the 
w^t. All these movements excited a tumult, of whidi the 
Chinese availed themselves to mediate a treaty, which, un* 
der the pretence of restoring peace to all, established fifteen 
Tanshus mstead of one. It was intended to render the ad- 
ministration .more easy by these means, and it became more 
g^rplexed. After a long civil war, the kingdom of the 
iongnu was separated mto two parts. One divisicHi of 
the nation passed under Punon into the forests of Upper Si- 
beria ; those who followed the Tanshu Peh mixed them- 
selves with the Chinese ; the noblest of them were enlisted 
amoue the body-guards, and soon rose to distinction. The 
wild freedom which Punon^s adherents maintained, occa- 
sioned perpetual disquiet to China ; but these tribes again 
weakened themselves by their own fault, and the north- 
eastern .Hiongnu became divided. There happen^, in. 
additicHi, a drought excessively destructive to the catde, and 
swarms of venomous insects prevailed, which occasioned a 
pestilence. 

Accordingly, at the time when in Rome Domitian reigned 
sole emperor in his second year, thirty-eight thousand fa- 
thers of famOies determined to co over to the Chinese, with 
forty thousand horses, and one hundred thousand oxen and 
sheep ; four years afterwards, fifty-ei^t other tribes folbwed 
their example. The long duration of misfortunes broke 
the spirit of the nation. After this the Chinese obtained 
the great victory, of which the historian Panku' caused a 
memorial to be inscribedvon the rocks of Ten-yen. At the 
time when Domitian reigned at Rome, in his 13th year, the 
decisive batde took place between the Tanshu Yut-shu-kien 
and the Chinese general Te-u-hi-en, in which the {ortnst 
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#A9 defeated, takes prisoner, and beheaded. Then all 
tobmitted themselves to the conqueror, to wbonfi the laad 
of their fbre&ttiers was dearer than liberty i those who pre- 
ferred losing all to passing into a state of vassalage, raised 
their tents mm the Onon and Selioga, passed with all their 
herds into the deserts of Dsongar, on the side of Turfan, and 
onwards to Mamaralnahar and the Caspian sea. Where 
they found fine pastures, and a favorable country for the 
chase, they halted for a dme. For the space of nearly 200 
years the Chinese have information concerning their wan- 
derings, until they lost themselves entirely among the obscure 
I natbns of the west. On the other hand, as the European 
geographers mention only a small tribe of Huns on the 
Caspian sea, towards the latter period of the Roman empire, 
90 we continually find these barbarians making a more con* 
spicuous figure in succeeding times. 

Lastly, the Romans relate, that about the dme of the 
emperor Valens, from snowy mountains as high as the 
heavens, there descended at once a swarm of unknown 
tribes, the warlike Huns, the Avires, or Avares, and the 
Hunuyur ; appellations which point to Siberia, where there 
are yet countries with similar names ; they were begotten 
by devils, and brought forth by sorceresses in the torests 
of the north. They were distinguished by uncommon 
strength, by swiftness of foot, and by a keen eye : they 
were excellent archers, continually fighting on horseback 
and flying. Some huntsmen, as the Romans inform us, 
in pursuing a hind, had discovered a ford in the Maeotic 
morass, and thus opened Europe to these barbarians* 

It is said that they immediately oflfered up the first Eu- 
ropean captives to the ghosts of their ancient chiefs. Her- 
manrick, king of the Goths, was sovereign of the country ; 
end all the nations, from the Black sea to the Baltic, re- 
vered his name. He survived not to see the calami^ of his 
people. Ammi and Sar, two Roxolan, perhaps Russian 
youths, whose sister he had condemned to death, beeause 
she had occasioned the desertion of her husband, killed tlie 

Seat^ Hermanrick, in the 110th year of his age. The 
Dtbic nation had two great divisions; the Baltes were 
chiefs of the western Goths.; the eastern Goths obeyed 
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the house of Amalu. . The Huns seldom waged « regular 
war with the western Godis ; but they were so much the 
more successful in carrying off dieir wives and children 
into captivity. 

SECTION vn. 

THE GOTHS IN THE ROHAN EMPIRE. 

While the Godiic nation was in diis state of oonfuaon 
and dismay, their princes Safrach, Aleth, and Fridigem, 
sent deputies to the emperor Valens, who promised, on 
the condition of being allowed to pass over and occupy land 
on the southern side ^of the Danube, that their people, pro- 
tected by that river, should at all times maintain this boun- 
dary of the empire. The emperor accepted their proposal, 
aud caused them to be instructed in the Christian religion 
by Ulfila, according to the tenets of the Ariani^. They 
were not pursued by the Huns, who continued, for more 
than 50 years, to follow the chase, and occupy tbemselves 
with remote wars in the forests and mountain {dains of 
Southern Russia, of Poland, and Hungary, before they came 
into any relation with the Romans. 

The Groths, who departed reluctantly from their pastures 
in the interminable plains of Moldavia and the Uki-aine, 
found themselves aQjd their flocks too much eon6ned among 
the people of the Roman provbces, and they begged per- ^ 
mission to supply then- necessities by barter. Tlie emperor 
accordingly granted leSive to Lupicinus and Maximus, prae- 
fects of the neighbormg disfricts, to trade with them, with 
an exclusive privilege; i The latter made so shameful an ad- 
vantage of this license, that for a loaf of bread and ten 
pounds of unwholesome flesh, which was often dog's flesh, 
the Goths were obliged to surrender to them a slave. The 
flocks of the latter were for the most part exhausted ; the 
number of their bondsmen was very much reduced, and 
many were compelled, by the cravings of hunger, to sell 
their children for bread. 

While the nation groaned under these calamities, Fridi- 
gem, their prince, was invited to an entertainn^nt by the 
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Roman govemor. He was a valiant youths fiiO of 4be be-* 
role spirit. of the ancient Baltes. He went, accompanied 
by many young warriors, his friends and companions in 
urns. While he was feasting, the cries of his party saluted 
his ears, whom the Romans had suddenly attacked, and 
were putting to death, with the hope of malang their les^der 
an easy prey, and of thus breaking tlie spirit of the Goths. 
Fridigem, with rage in his looks, rose from table, and rushed 
out of the apartment with his sword in his hand ; he res- 
cued his companions, and escaped with them out of the 
Roman territory. He afterwards represented to the Goths 
that the Romans, who were regardless of treachery and the 
basest crimes, had conspired their destruction, ana that war 
was the only means of preventing the evils that threatened 
them. The Goths immediately spread blood and devas- 
tation over all the countries which lay on their way through 
Mysia to Constantinople. Valentinian in the west is said 
to have refused succor to his brother, because Valens en- 
tertained the opinions of Arius, and rejected those of the 
Nicene council concerning the person of Christ ; and the 
same pretence availed Terentius, the governor of Ar- 
menia : accordingly, the imperial general, Trajan, was easily 
defeated. This misfortune spread dismay among the mul- 
titude : " Shall we ever be victorious," s^id they, " under 
an emperor who has the Son of God against him?" In the 
meantime the Goths approached, and the flames of burning 
villages were seen from the walls of Constantinople. At 
length the emperor Valens marched with an army against 
them, which they resolved to encounter in the plams of 
Adrianople. The Gothic infantry soon overpowered the cav- 
alry of their enemy, and the Romans were compelled to 
betake themselves to a precipitate flight. Their loss was 
great ; the emperor was wounded and fled, his horse fell, 
and he was scarcely able to conceal himself in a peasant's 
hut ; the barbarians, who pursued, without guessbg that a 
Roman monarch was concealed under the thatch, set fire to 
the straw, as they were accustomed to do, and in this man- 
ner Valens terminated his life. A. D. 378. 

When the Goths appeared before Constantinople, the 
empress Domnina excited the people to resistance. The 
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any was newly buih) and secure in every rei^)ect, and regidar 
sieges were not within the power of barbarous assailants. 
In the meantime Gratian, who widi his brother ValentiniaD, 
then four years old, had succeeded their father in the west, 
had declared Theodosius his colleague m the sover^^ty. 
Theodosius was a Spaniard of an dd family, allied to the 
house of the illustrious and excellent Trajan; 'his father, 
a very respectaUe warrior, had formed him by his own ex- 
ample ; and that jealousy alone, which, under the suspicious 
government of the former emperors, attended the display 
of i^hming talents and virtues, had hitherto orevented the 
youth from rising to distinction. 



SECTION VIII. 

THEODOSIUS THE FIRST, AND HIS SONS. 

Gratian now confided to Theodosius the eastern em[Hl«, 
which was the theatre of the Gothic war. A. D. 379. 
The latter found Fridigem in Greece, while Aleth and 
Safrach were employed in plundering PauQonia. He now 
endeavored to weaken the Goths, by fomenting jealousies 
among them, at the same time that he strengthened his 
own authority by vigorous measures, and prepared the means 
of overthrowing the enemy. ' After the death of Fridigem, 
he invited his successor, Athanaric, to a conference, in which 
a treaty was agreed upon, and a considerable subsidy in com 
and cattle was promised to the Goths. On this occasion 
Theodosius renewed the appointment of an auxiliary body 
of troops, consisting of forty thousand men, levied from that 
nation, which had first been instituted by Constantine^ 

When Athanaric, educated among herds and in thecanip, 
first beheld m Constantinople the splendor of a court ; the 
imperial palaces, the war-ships which filled the haven, mid 
the imposing aspect of a regular army; he exclaimed, in 
astonishment, " Tmly he must be a god who reigns here : 
' all his people have but one soul ; all things hang together in 
his Kingdom f Theodosius had restored as much as pos- 
sible the appearance of military discipline. The Gothic 
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prince died in this capital ; and so deedy had Tbeodoshis 
unpressed diese barbarians widi the adm&ation of his wisdom 
and jastice, that they now declared that as. long as he lived 
they would acknowledge no other chief. About the same 
time the Pe^ians demanded a renewal of the treaty of 
peace. 

Gratian, who was a meritorious prince, but incurred the 
hatred of the Roman arm^, because he placed greater con- 
fidence in the foreign auxiliaries, had conducted a success- 
ful war in the west, against the Vandals or Bureundfans, 
who were often confounded with each other. The licen- 
tiousness of his soldiers embittered his good fortune ; and 
although he was endowed with an^ enlightened mind, and 
with mildness and generosity of character, these good qual- 
ities were not sufficient to prevent a seditious movement in 
the army, which elevated Maximus to the throne. A. D. 
383. Gratian was put to death by a secret stratagem, at 
the instigation of the latter. 

Maximus, to whose lot (Saul and Britain had fallen, in 
consequence of this revolution, drove the young Valentin- 
ian out of Italy, and stationed strong garrisons to defend 
the passes of the Alps, while he remained in person at the 
head of a powerful army, on the road which enters the 
country above Aquileia. He had^not perseverance to adhere 
firmly to these prudent measures, and Theodosius soon 
availed himself of the erroi:s which he committed, and 
which finally cost him his life. A. D. 388. 

From that time the emjMre remained io tranquil obedi- 
ence to the two emperors, until the secretary Eugenius, and 
the count Arbogastes, murdered the young Valentinian, 
whose good qualities were scarcely beginning to develope 
themselves. The assassins were conquered by Theodosius 
at the foot of the Alps, though not without difficulty, and, 
as it is said, a wonderful concurrence of the elements. A. 
D. 392. 

Theodosius afterwards reigned alone, with moderaticxi 
and ability, and displayed a great knowledge jof mankind, 
and the peculiar character of his age, t(^ether with a wise 
indulgence to its ruling prejudices ; but, unfortunately for 
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the empire, his reign terminated in the course of a few 
months. A. D. 395. 

His weak and indolent sons, Arcadius and Honorius, who 
retained the tit^e of sovereignty, the former at Constant!* 
nople and the latter in Italy, confided their power to min* 
isters, and were not possessed of sufficient discernment to 
make a good choice. The ministers of government sought, 
in order to render themselves the more necessaiy, to mul- 
tiply the dangers of the empire. 

The Goths were defrauded of the subsidies which had 
been assigned to them by Tbeodosius ; and men of sound 
understanding among them so^ discovered how di&rent 
his administration bad been from that of his successors ; 
they accordingly chose Alaricb, of the race of the Baltes, 
for their prip<;e. Rufinus, theministi^r of Arcadius, was 
informed of this proceeding, and thought he deserved the 
gratitude of his master, by counselling the Goths to turn 
their arms against the western emp0ix>r^^ to whose aid be 
promised to send no succors. Stilicbo, the minister of 
the Italian monarch, was rejoiced at the prospect of the 
war, in the course of which he contrived to surround Ra- 
degast, a Gothic chief, in the mountains^ near Fiesole, and 
to cut him ofil The Roman general took no precaution to 

Sard the ilrontiers of Italy againist; the. incursions of 
arich. 

A. D. 408. In the last year of the reign of Arcadius, 
and in the thirteenth of Honorius, while Stilicbo and Au- 
relian were adoriied with the consular robes,' the Visigoths, 
under Alaricb, the Baltic prince, broke up firom their set- 
tlements in Mysia and th6 Hither Pacia, passed the Illyrian 
firontier, and came without resistance to Istria, and to the 
pass which le^ds into Italy : thejr crossed the last arm of 
the Alpine range, traversed the Venetian territory, and pass- 
ing the Po, arrived within three miles of Ravenna, which 
was then the imperial residence, for Honorius was at enmity 
^ith the senate and people of Rome. Thence Alarich 
caused the following message to be conveyed to the empe- 
ror : " That the Goths had arrived in those districts, with 
their wives, their children, and their cattle, and begged him 
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to grant tfaem a countiy to dwell in: that if it pleased^ the 
emperor a day might be appointed in which the GfOths and 
JRomans should measure their prowess i^ainst each other 
in the open field." Honorius returned answer, that he allowed 
the Goths to take possession of any territory that might 
please them, in Gaul or Spain. This permission was of no 
great value ; fi»r Graul was every where laid waste at that 
4ime by the Franks, and die Memanni, preceded or ac- 
companied by the Vandals, had already passed the Pyrenean 
mountains. The minister held it to be the wisest policy to 
destroy the barbarians, by engagmg them in mutual wars ; 
but they understood better their interest, and united them- 
selves in projects of common plunder and partition ; they ex- 
perienced no resistance, for all good generals were suspected 
oy the feeble m<Hiarch, or disidained his inglorious sway. 
Alarich however accepted the <^er of Honorius, and with- 
out permittii^ his people to commit the smallest act of vi- 
olence, retired to the Alps, which separate Italy from France. 
He took with him no booty, nor did any of the Italian peo- 
ple suffer by his arms. In the mountains of Piedmont the 
Gothic host celebrated the festival of Easter, when, in the 
midst of the solemnity, diey observed, with astonishment, 
the approach of Sarus, the personal foe qf Alarich, at the 
head of a considerable -army. They were suddenly attack- 
ed ; but after suffering some loss, sated their vengeance and 
in(UgnatioD in the slau^ter of their insidious enemiej. 

The Goths now turned their arms towards Italy, and 
after lay iiuc waste Liguria, the ^milian and Flaminian 
provinces, Tuscaoy and the Picentine, approached the walls 
of Rome, determmed to revenge their mjuries, and drive 
Honorius iirom the throne. In the^ 1164th year from the 
building of the city, on the twen^-third of August, Rome 
was taken by Alarich, the Yisigotn. A. D. 409. He en- 
tered ithe imperial palace, plundered it, and the houses of 
the great ; but so far moderated his ;wrath, that he suffered 
no blood to be shed, and preserved the city firom jflames. 
He proclaimed a private citiito, named Attains, emperor, 
and caused him to pay homage to himself. Alarich pro- 
ceeded to the southward, made an easy conquest of Cam- 
pania, and traversed Calabria to the vicinity of the Straits. 
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It is said that he meditated the reduction of Sicily and 
Africa, where Gildo had rebeUed against the imperial sov- 
ereignty ; but while he was engaged in such undertakings, 
deadi overtook him, at Cosenza, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age. The whole nation of the Visigptbs mourned 
his loss with sincere lamentations ; they turned aside the 
course of the river which iBows through the place, buried 
their chief with the memorials of his victory, and then gave 
to the stream its wonted channel, that Roman cufndity 
might not envy and disturb the great Alarich in the grave, 
where he rested from his deeds of glory. 

The Gioths elected in the place of Alarich his kinsman 
Adolphus, the most illustrious of their nobles, who returned 
with his army to the Tiber. Thence the conquerors car- 
ried away the most costly ornaments of the public edifices,- 
having destroyed many splendid monuments of the pride 
of ancient Rome, and defaced the finest productions of the 
arts. The emperor was obliged to give his sister in mar- 
riage to Adolphus, who, after having chastised Italy, direct- 
ed his march to Gaul. Gauls, Barbarians, and Romans, 
yielded to this formidable host. The Visigoths occupied 
the whole country between the Rhone and the Loire and 
the feet of the Pyrenees; they took possession of the 
mountains, and passing over them forced the Vandals in 
Spain to content themselves with the country on the Baetis, 
and the Allemahni to seek refuge in Gallicia, and tlie hilly 
regions of Portugal : thus the Visigoths founded the king- 
dom of Spain. The policy of Stilicho or the factions which 
caballed against his counsels, the weakness of the emperor 
and the decline of militar}' tactics, deprived Rome of the 
province which the Scipios had added to her dominion. 
The Spaniards had not forgotten their ancient valor, but 
they cared little to defend the sovereienty of the eifemi- 
nate Romans against barbarians, whose manners were in 
many respects congenial to their own. 

About the same time the Scoti passed over from Ireland 
into Caledonia, where a part of their nation had dwelt from 
remote times, and .grievously oppressed Britain ; Warmund 
or Pharamond at the head of the Franks made a settlement 
in the Netherlands ; and Gundichar or Guntherus, prince 
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of the Burgundians, took possession of the country on die 
Upper Rhine, and held his court at Worms, By degrees 
the Heruli and Rugians came down through Silesia and 
Moravia into Noricum, or Austria, while die Lombards 
seized PanncHiia, now Hungary, and a part of Lower" Aus- 
tria, and the Ostrogoths gained possession of many towns 
in Thrace. Maximus and Jovinus rebelled in the heart of 
the empire, and Heraclianus, praefect of Africa, detained the 
supplies of com which were destined for Rome. In this 
cadamitous time Honorius left the throne to his nephew 
Valentinian the Third, a boy of five years of age. 



SECTION IX. 

THE AGE OF VALENTINIAN THE THIRIX. 

A. D. 424—455. Scarcely had the aid of Theodosius, 
the eastern emperor, secured the minor in the possession 
of his tottering throne, when Africa was lost by an act of 
treachery. Galla Placidia, the mother of the emperor, 
administered the government with prudence and repu- 
tation; hut Boniface, the count of Africa, was unjustly 
accused of treacherous designs. Aetius was an expen- 
enced warrior, but in pursuing the objects of his ambition, 
careless of right and wrong, who had lately attempted by 
the aid of the Huns to seat an usurper on the throne. 
Aetius wrote to Boniface in the following terms: "that 
evil-minded persons, envious of his merit, had basely ac- 
cused him to the princess, who had the weakness of a 
woman ; that his friends in vain employed their eloquence 
in defending his character and conduct ; that his recall and 
death were finally. resolved upon, and that Aetius, bound 
by the ties of ancient friendship," had not failed to give him 
warning." He afterwards went to the mother of the em- 
peror, and informed her that " his inquiries had discovered 
a great calamity which threatened to befall Africa ; that 
Boniface was dangerous to the empire ; for, if he revolted, 
the supplies of provisions would be withheld from the city ; 
that this misfortune was likely to happen ; and that the 
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onlv way to prevent the danger was to recall the general 
before his phns were brought to maturity.^ Placidia Al- 
lowed this counsel, and Bcmifiice, hereby assured that the 
infonnalion sent by Aetiiis was coitect, disobeyed the sum** 
mona. The imperial court was accordingly persuaded that 
Aetius had not accused the governor of Africa unjustly, 
and it was resolved to prosecute him by arms. Boni&ce 
in his extremity applied to Gienserich and Gonthakar, sods 
of .Modogisel, pnnce of the Vandals in Andalusia, and 
promised, on condition of receiving succor from them, to 
yield mto their possession the fertile countiy on the coast 
of Africa. Genserich was young, enterprising, but insen- 
sible to every motive that was not favorable to his designs ; 
he was a great master of dissimulation, and more temperate 
than is usual with barbarians. He immediately sailed 
across the straits. His march was not like that of Alarich ; 
. terror preceded bis footsteps ; he laid waste the whole 
country with fire and sword. A. D. 427* The fatal 
ehor was now discovered which had occasioned these ca* 
lamities; Boniface took arms for the protection of the 
country ; he received reinfiircements from the emperor of 
the east, but Genserich, whose brother had fiiUen in the 
meantime, defeated Boni&ce and Aspar the general of 
Theodosius, and finally reduced Cartlmge, the metropolis 
of Africa. He suffered all the nobles to be put to death, 
tbe^ city to be plundered, and men and women to be put 
to the torture, m order to force them to the discovery of 
.hidden treasures. A. D. 439. The same tyrant and his 
son Hunn^rich or Henry renewed the persecution of the 
Christians who professed the Nicene faith; many were 
burnt : many had their tongues torn out, while others suf- 
fered a long and painful martyrdom. Genserich became 
more and more suspicious, with his increasing years ; his 
son had married a princess of the Visigoths, whom her 
father-in-law accused/ in his imagination of a design to 

Coison him, that she might become queen of the Vandals ; 
e accordingly ordered her ears and nose to be cut off^ 
and sent her back into her country. Apprehensive that 
the Visigoths would take vengeance for this outrage, and 
dreading moreover that the Romans might unite their arms 



against die Vandal powers Gonaericb despatched meBMa- 
gets iiito Hungary to Attik kin| of the Huns. 

In the coimtry between the Danube and the Tbeiss, in « 
great yiBage surrounded by pUisadoes, in the midst of a 
spacious court, stood a wooden builcKng, environed by many 
avenues ; this was the dweDing of Attda, or Etsri, king <^ 
die Huns. Atdla was of small stature ; he had a laige 
head, unpropordoned to' his body, and small and deep sotted 
eyes, which he turned around him with looks of ferocious 
pride; tus manners and gesture bespoke die imperious 
ruler, and his most favorite appellation was Chaegud^ 
^'the scourge of God, for the castigation of the world." . 
Yet when be had forgiven an enemy, Attila thought-no 
more of his past oflfences, and whoever submitted to his 
authority was sure of being treated with gendeness* He 
was inclined to benevolence, and mirth abounded at his 
table ; but Atdla alone never laid a^de the dignified gravity 
of his demeanor. All the tribes of Huns, and the conquer- 
ed nations which were dispersed fitim the Volga to Hun- 
gary, reverenced his commands; he was supreme sovereign 
of the Gepidi, the Lombards, the Avares, the Ostroeoths, 
aiid many other tribes, in southern Germany; and the 
imperial Theodosius paid him tribute. He marched at the 
head of 700,000 men ; his subjects were all hunters, or 
warlike nomades ; each nation was commanded by its own 
prince, but Attila was at the head of all ; all tne chieft 
trembled in his pnesence ; the army had but one soul, and 
die nod of dieir supreme ruler decided every movement 
Such was the chieftain whom Genserich invited to invade 
die west, in order to employ those whose union he moA 
dreaded. 

Attila, who knew the nature of the western countries, 
resolved on the undertaking, and endeavored to ensure the 
event by stratagem ; with this design, he wrote to Tou- 
louse^ the capital of Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, beg- 
ging diat prince to *^ call to mind, how often the Romans 
had shown treachery towards his nation ; that had the Vis- 
igoths been a less valiant people, they would long f^ have 
been extirpated ; sbce the Romans considered themselves, 
from ancient times, the lawful rulers of the world, und 
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never would suflfer k to obtain peace and tranquillitjr^nta 
their empire was overturned ; that this might be best ef- 
fected by a friendly understanding among its enemies, 
combined in' a compact, for dismembering and sharing its 
provinces." At the same time, he wrote to the Roman 
emperor to infonn him, that " the Huns from remote times 
had ever been good friends and faithful allies of the Ro- 
mans ; that it could not be discovered that they had ever 
waged- war against each other ; ^tbtit himself was inspired 
with similar sentiments, and having now leisure, was dis- 
posed to give the emperor a great proof of his friendship, 
if the latter would unite his arms with those of the Huns, 
in order to drive the Visigoths out of Gaul and Spain, and 
restore in those countries the ancient boundaries of the 
empire." 

The imperial courf discovered die craft of Attila, and 
the emperor wrote to all the barbarian chieftains in the 
west, inviting them to unite their forces with the Romans 
against the common danger which menaced them. He 
addressed the Visigoth in these terms : " Be vigilant, brave 
chief of the Visigoths ; the king of the Huns Is resolved to 
subject all things to his sway ; every crime which is in his 
power he will perpeti^te ; in order to satiate the burning 
thirst of his ambition he allows himself every excess ; jus- 
tice is his sport; he is the enemy of the human race; 
resist him, noble chief of the Visigoths ; the finest province 
of the empire has been given to you ; fight for us and for 
yourself." Theodoric the Visigoth thus replied : " Never 
has a just war appeared too hard for a king of the Visi- 
goths ; never has he known terror, when glorious exploits 
were to be achieved ; all the great men of my kingdom 
have but one mind witb me, and the whole people of the 
Visigoths joyfully grasp their ever victorious arms." Valen- 
tinian also roused the Burgundians : by a treaty which 
Aetius had concluded with them in his earlier years, Rome 
had abandoned to them all that country called Upper and 
Lower Bui^undy to the present day, together with the 
distirict which has since received the name of Dauphiny, 
the whole of Savoy, and the western side of Swisserland ; 
they were bound in return to assist the Romans in their 
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wars. The eraperor also summoned king Sangipan, leader 
of the Alani, wno governed the country on the Loire ; he 
sent messengers to the allied towns of Armorica, to the 
commonwealth of Paris, to the Ripuarian Franks, who 
dwelt between the Rhine and Maese, and to their brethren 

^ who under the Salic name obeyed the commands of Mer- 
vey ;* he warned the Saxons, beyond the Rhine, of the 
dangers which menaced all the west ; Thuringia Viras al- 
ready in part tributary to Attila. All rushed to arras, the 
Burgundian, Sangipan, the . Alani, Mervey, the Franks, 
Amiorica, the Parisians, and the Saxons who inhabited 
Westphalia, raised the warlike standard with one accord. 
Attila, who had already caused his brother Blet to be 

.jnurdered, that the latter might not excite disturbances at 
home during his absence in his campaigns, broke up from 
the banks of the Theiss, traversed Austria and Stiria, pass- 
ed the Rhaetian frontiers to AUimannia, crossed the Rhine 
at Ba^l, and routed the king of the Burgundians, who 
waited for him at the^passes ; he passed over the ridge of 
the Wasgauerberg, overcame every obstacle, and appear- 
ed on the Mame, in the plains of Croisette, near Chs^ons. 
In the extensive plains through which the 'Marhe takes 
its course, a hill rises of moderate elevation : here it was 
that the armies of the western nations encountered the 

* forces of the Huns. , Aetius led the left wing, Theodoric 
the right ; in the midst stood king Sangipan, en whom less 
reliance was placed. On the other side the hordes of Huns 
seemed immeasurable ; Harderich king of the Gepidi led 
one wing ; Theudmir^ Dietrich, Valamir, chiefs of the Os- 
trogoths, commanded the other. A multitude of lesser 
kings waited, like the lowest vassal^ on the nod of Attila, 
and anxiously received his orders ; he alone, the king of 
kings, thought for all. When the battle was about to com- 
mence, he sent for his lieutenants, a^^ said, <^ No common 
incentive to valor does it become me to suggest, or you to 
hear ; behave like men ; assault the eiiemy, break into bis 
ranks, and level every thing before you ; tiiey are forming 
their troops in array ; it is the signal for you to attack them ; 



* Or Merovios. 
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nish upon the Alani and the Visigolfas, &x in them consisls 
die chief strength of the enemy. If your destined hour is 
come, you must perish, ahhough you should betake yourselves 
to a shameful flight. Fix your eyes upon me. I rush forwards, 
and he who does not follow me instantk dies!" Both armies 
made an efkxt to possess themselves of the hill, and a furious 
contest arose, m wnich Theodmc, while he was exhordng the 
Visigoths to exert themselves to the utmost, fell by a menial 
wound ; the carnage on bodi sides was prodigious. At the 
approach of night Attila found himself under the necessity 
of retreatmg, and not knowing whether he should be pursued, 
he ordered ^e saddles of many thousands of horses to be 
heaped up, in order that, if it were needful, he might set fire 
to them, and perish in the flames. At. the same time, in 
order to terrify the enemy, he commanded the Huns to make 
a most fiightml noise, throueh the night, witb their arms, and 
with horns, trumpets, and clamorous songs. The Visigoths 
burned widi impatience to rush upon them and avenge their 
king ; but the crafty Aettus thought it more prudent to suffer 
the Huns to retire, that it might still be possible to make 
use of them against his present allies. He seems also to 
have been afraid of obscuring the glory of the vbtory he 
had achieved by a defeat, and was probably glad to protract 
the war, that he might prolong the term of his command. 
He therefore counselled Thorismund, the son of Theodoric, 
to march homewards, lest scrnie usurper should seat himself 
upon his &ther's throne. Atdla returned into his country, 
the maintenance of so vast an army being impossible for a 
longer time. 

Soon afterwards, eager to revenge this defeat, or in con- 
sequence of the secret invitation of a sister of the emperor, 
who wished to becoipe his queen, Attila set out to invade 
Italy. In vain did Aquileia oppose to him the resistance 
which had so often arrested the progress of barbarous in- 
vaders ; the dty was levelled to the ground, all its male in- 
habitants who were able to bear arms were put to the swcnrd, 
and the women and children sold into slavery. The Huns 
afterwards plundered and defaced, without entirely destroy- 
ing, the ffiocimit and flourishing cities of Conc(»rdia, Monte- 
feUce, Vicen2», Verona, Bei^mo, Brescia, Milan, and 
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Pavia. Attila descended to Ravenna, and entered it thiDUgJi 
an opening in its walls, which the people themselves Imd 
been obliged to make, in order to show their submission to 
his will. Here he was met by Leo, the Roman pontiff, the 
eloquent and venerable teacher of the Christian church ; 
the great men of Rome accomjpanied the priest, and brought 
presents to concQiate the ferocious Hun. A tradition pre* 
vailed that the chief of the apostles held Rome under his 
especial protection ; Alarich had experienced the truth of 
this rumor, who, after treating that city with indignity, suf- 
fered a speedv death. The wrath of Attila was assuaged, 
and he retired fix>m Italy loaded with the plunder of a hun- 
dred unfortunate cities. 

He afterwards threatened the eastern empire, and con- 
tinued to inspire terror in the west, which was so much the 
more appalling, as the power of the Visigoths was weakened 
by internal dissensions. But at length, having espoused the 
beautiful Hildichunde, in addition to a multitude of wives, 
he perished in the ni^t of his marriage ; intoxicated, as it 
is generally related, and slam in a drunken fray ; according 
to Agnellus, he fell a sacrifice to female craft. He was in- 
terred after the manner of the ancient Tanshu, and the Huns 
gadied their laces with wounds, and cut off their hair, in 
honor of their kin|. His body was exhibited under a silken 
pavilion, in the midst of a wide plain, and the horsemen of 
the baibarians rode round it, and celebrated his exploits in 
funereal hymns ; the whole nation of the Huns chanted 
songs of praise to his memory, and exalted the good fortune 
of me great Attila, who, after immortal victories, and while 
his people were at the summit of human glory, had finished 
his career without pain, and in the arms of pleasure, and 
had ascended to take his place among the spirits of the 
ancient heroes. His son Ellak then entertained the people 
at a sumptuous banauet. In the night the body of Attila 
was placed in a golden coffin, and the latter enclosed in 
one of silver ; for Rome and Constantinople had given him 
^ver and gold ; the whole was then shut up in a chest of 
iron, because he had ruled all nations with an iron sceptre. 
The trappings of his horse, his arms, and cosdy insignia, 
were buned widi him, and all the men who labored at his 
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grave were put to death, that no mortal might discloie where 
the warrior of the Huns reposed. 

When the terror of his name no longer kept the subject 
nations in union, they separated, and many of them refused 
the accustomed tribute. His first-born, EUak, Attila's 
favorite son, a valiant chief, fell in a great battle against the 
rebels. The Huns were more able to lay waste the earth 
than to estabHsh a permanent constitution founded on the 
principles of government ; and their mighty power vanished 
with Attila. 

SECnON X. 

DESTRUCTION OF TH£ WESTERN EMPIRE. 

Scarcely had the empire rested from this calamity, when 
Aedus was falsely accused before the emperor, as; he had 
before calumniated Boniface, and Valentinian was per- 
suaded to destr^ the general on whom alone his safety 
depended. A. D. 455. The guard, whose prefect Aetius 
had been, and who loved and revered him, were exces- 
sively enraged at this proceeding ; and Valentinian, who had 
before rendered himself contemptible by his sensuality and 
superstition, was now hated for his ingratitude. It happened 
accordingly, tliat as he ventured to expose himself among 
the soldiery a short time afterwards, attended by a single 
eunuch, he was slain by an unobserved hand. 

Maximus, the assassin, whose wife the emperor had vio* 
lated, and who, in order to obtain *a more secure revenge, 
had incited him to destroy Aetius, was npw elevated to the 
throne ; and persuaded Eudocia, the widow of the deceased 
monarch, to receive him as her husband. Once intoxicated 
by wine, Maximiis happened to disclose the secret of his 
participation in the murder of Valentinian, who had been the 
beloved consort of her youth. She concealed her indignation, 
and wrote secretly to the king of the Vandals to entreat his 
aid. "The emperor," said Eudocia, " who yielded to Gen- 
serich, during so many years, the ^uiet possession of Afiica, 
might claim as a debt of gratitude that he should turn his 
arms to take vengeance on the base assassin, and release 
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from captivity the widow ofYalenUnian.'' When the tiding 
of the speedy arrival of Genserich were spread abroad in 
Rome, all the principal citizens and senatcnrs took flight 
into the Sabine and Tusculan mountains. The barbanan 

I 

entered the city, plundered and laid it waste according to 
his manner, and was with difficulty induced by the intreaties 
of Eudocia to spare it from the flames. Maximus had al- 
ready fallen a victim to the rage of the populace. Four- 
teen days the Vandals remained in the imperial city ; the 
flower of the Roman youth, all the artificers and mechanics, 
together with the empress and her two daughters, were 
carried away to Africa. These rapacious robbers over- 
whelmed Campanis^; the fertile and luxuriant coasts, adorn- 
ed by Scipio, Lucullus, Cicero, and Pliny, with gardens 
and splendid villas, were laid waste with fire and sword;, 
Capua, to whose pleasures even Hannibal had yielded, was 
burnt to the ground by these iliore barbarous Carthaginians ; 
and Nola, the beloved retreat of Augustus Caesar, was de- 
stroyed. Here Paulinus, the bishop of the town, came to 
offer for the ransom of the captives all the treasures of the 
church and the private wealth of himself and his friends ; 
witnessing the despair of a widow, whose only son had been 
dragged away in chains, he oflered to substitute himself and 
redeem the youth fix)m slavery. All who were in the age 
of vigorous manhood and fell not by the sword, were taken 
captive and carried to Carthage. 

A. D. 456. After this calamity the virtuous Avitus, in 
Craul, a man of ancient ^mily and of enlightened mind for 
the times in which he lived, was with difficulty persuaded 
to accept the imperial crown. He soon laid it down, and 
the Romans elevated to the throne Majorian, a brave war- 
rior, well calculated to defend Italy against its perils. A. 
D. 467. The Alani threatened it with ^n invasion, and 
the new emperor immediately marched to encounter tkem, 
but was murdered by his own people. He was succeeded 
by Severus. A. D. 461. 

The Alani, a wild mountain horde from the chain of 
Caucasus, who had accompanied the Goths and Huns 
when they inundated Europe, and who found themselves 
hardly pressed by the Franks and Visigoths m the territo- 
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lies which thej had fi^r some time occupied upon ihe Loire, 
DOW traversed the Alps and appeared before Bergftmo. 
Here Ridiimer, the imperial general, had the good fortune 
or the talents which enabled him to defeat them ; and he took 
advantage of the glor^ thus required in. order to revdit from 
his sovereign and raise his &ther-in-law Anthemius to the 
imperial throne. 
A. D* 467. While the victorious general endeavored to 

Sivem under the name of his relative, and Anthemius resisted 
e attempt, faction threw dl things into cOn&sdon ; the Franks 
in Graul, and the Allemanni in me second Germany, made, 
in the mean time, irredstible encroadiments. At length 
Richimer, not far from Rome, gave battle to the emperor, 
and, fiusHed with victory, plundered the dty and slew An- 
themius; fiunine and pestilence were the consequences of 
thb devastation. The conqueror survived three months. 

Olyhrius, husband of a daughter of Valentinian, and 
favored by Leo, eimperor of the East, eovemed Rome seven 
months. A. D. 473. After his deam, the Romans raised 
Glycerins, a noUieman of die cxxuxn, to the highest honor ; 
(A. D. 474). but the Bjrzantine monarch, in order to 
maintain his influence, ^ve his niece to Jnlius Nepos, 
and und^took to seat him on the western throne. Gly- 
cerins preferred peace, and entered into the ecclesiasdcal 
order, in which he obtained the bishopric of Porto. 

The barbarians threatened Italy more and more on the 
northern frontier, and Orestes was sent with an army to 
secu^ the passes of the Alps. The general took advan- 
tage of the power intrusted to him m order to throw off 
his allegiance and raise his own son, the young Romulus 
Momyllus, to the throne. A. D. 475. 

The Ostrogoths made incursicms to the very eates of 
Rome; Spair and Gaul were already lost; and Hengist, 
with»his A|!iglo-Saxons, secured to himself the possessicm 
o{ Britain. About the same time, Odoacher, prince of the 
Heruli, set out from the banks of the Danube and marched 
from Austria into Italy. Pomerania was the native seat of 
the Heruli, whence they gradually moved sonthwsurd, to* 
getber with the Rugians, the Skirri, and the Turtzlin^ans, 
who clothed themselves with hides, and arrived m Panno- 
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raa, in the neighborhood of Vienna; whence they now ad- 
vanced throu^ Noricum into Italy. Many fit their coun- 
trjrmen served in the imperial guard. In Pavia, they 
besieged Orestes, the father, of the emperor ; and having 
taken the town, cut off his head. Terror preceded their 
march, and ajl die cities immediately surrendered to them. 
The tender age of the young emperor, who laid aside the 
diadem, the purple, and his arms, and came as a suppliant 
to the camp of Odoacher, excited pity in the barbarian. 
Romulus was sent to Campania, and obtained an asylum 
in the ancient castte of Liucullus. In the 1229th year from 
she building of Rome, in the 5 1 5th fiom the battle of Philippic 
in which the freedom of the republic perished with Marcus 
Brutus, in the 476th year oi the Christian comjputation, 
the empire of Rome tserminated in the person of Romulus 
Momyllus, and fell b^ the arms of a barbarous horde from 
Rugen and Pomerama. 



SECTION XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have traced, with a lively interest, the laborious be- 
ginnings and rising effi>rts of Rome ; we beheld with admi- 
ration the victories of her age of freedom ; her corruption 
excited our abhorrence, and the end of her career is con- 
templated with regret. 

From this period the chief power in the west was waged 
by the arms of the northern hordes. During the course of 
some centuries, one nation after another came forth from 
the night of obscurity in which their history and their ex- 
istence had lam concealed. They had, with the exception 
of the papacy, no pomt of union, but lived wild and free, 
until after a thousand years of war and treachery, the proud 
descendants of the old warriors began to respect the authority 
of laws ; but under such circumstances, that universal power 
never again fell to the lot of a single chief. Great critical 
changes in the commonwealth of nations, founded in Europe 
on the general principles of popular rights, religion and hu- 
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manity^ have gradually developed the political Circumstances 
of the present century^ the theatre of which is more exten- 
sive, and the interests more complicated, than those of any 
fonner time ; b which it was only required that the Czar 
should infuse animation into his immense empire, in order 
to establish a balance of power between the other potentates, 
and in which Grreat Britain has erected an unheard pf do- 
minion on the waves of the ocean. In this age, war, poli- 
tics, religion, morals, and .sciences, have undergone the 
most important revolutions : and, in a country whose exist- 
ence was unknown three centuries ago, a new theatre df free - 
governments has been opened ; whence a wonderful excite- 
ment has pervaded almost the whole human race, giving us 
reason to expect future eras of a character far .>difierent 
from the past. 

So much the greater necessity is there to examine the 
foundations on which all our constitutions and authorities 
were originally formed ; wherein was the secret of their 
strength and the germ of their decay. But the task of the 
historian is wearisome and gloomy from the period of the 
destruction of Roman liberty :, for as soon as the^ supreme 
power became the hereditary possession of a single despot, 
the first causes of ail events were concealed in the obscu-. 
rity of cabinets; and where favor was the only road to 
fortune, annalists have sacrificed the public to personal inter- 
est : it is only in the history of a few nations and govern- 
ments that we can trace the plan and connection of events. 
We have indeed an object of admiration in the vast colossus 
of the hierarchy, erected by two hundred popes under the 
favor of circumstances, before die feet of which all Europe 
trembled and whose head was concealed in the heavens 
from the scrutiny of irreverent eyes ; we observe with in- 
terest the constancy and vigilance with which Venice preserv- 
ed, for so many ages, her independence and a constitution 
that could scarcely be found tolerable to the majority of her 
people ; we contemplate with delight the heroism and the 
long wars of tlie ancient Swiss ; the pertbacity with which 
the HoDanders maintained their country against the sea, and 
their rights against Philip the Second ; and the events by 
which, in the bed of anarchy and fanaticism, a constitution 
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has been develbped in England, perhaps too artificial to be 
long preserved in purity ; — but can we remark without in- ' 
dignation how the horrors of the inquisition enslave nations of 
noble character;. how others are the sport of the caprices 
of their neighbors ; or witness elsewhere, without execration, 
the omnipotence of chains and fetters, of the itxi and the 
knoot ? m the end we may observe that what military dis- 
cipHne was to the Romans, what fanatical s&eal was to the 
Arabs ; such, in the modern commonwealth of Europe, is 
the balance of power among different states : this is what 
we have to consider : it depends upon situation, laivs, rev- 
enues, arms and principles of government; and upon na- 
tional character, among those nations who possess it. 



I 



BOOK XI. 



SETTLEMENT OF THE BARBAROUS NATIONS ON THE. 
RUINS OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. A. D. 47&-615. 



SECTION I. 

t 

THE OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY. 

Since the death of Attila, the Ostrogoths, under their 
princes of the house of Amali, had gradually re-established 
their ancient independence. They now inhabited the coun- 
try between the Danube and the Save. ^ They received a 
tnbute from the emperors of the- East, and in return gave 
them hostages for the maintenance of peace*. Of this na- 
tion was the young. Theodoric, son of Theudmir, whom 
' Ehrenlieb, his concubine, had borne to the Gothic chieftain, 
on the Ferto, in Hungary. At Constantinople Theodoric 
derived the same advantage, from the remains of the old 
Roman institutions, wliich Philip of Macedon had drawn 
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fitMxi the lessons of the conqueror of Leuctra. His &ther 
had been a successful warrior, and by victories over the 
Allemanni, had extenfkd his dominion to the feet of the 
Alps. A. D. 484. When Theodoric, in his eighteenth 
year, returned to his country, at the head of stu Uiousand^ 
warriors, devoted to his cause, he attacked, without the 
knowledge of his father, and defeated the armies of a Sar- 
matian king. The Goths, assuming new courage, demand- 
ed to be led into r^ions where they might dwell with 
greater freedom, and obtain the reward of arms. Theud- 
mir accordingly passed the boundaries of lUyrium, spread 
his troops over Macedonia, and ccmquered Larissa, the pa- 
ternal town of Achilles. He obliged the imperial court to 
make considerable additions to those tributary recompenses 
witli which it was accustomed annually to reward the valor 
of the Gothic youth. Theudmir on his death-bed declared 
Theodoric to be the most worthy, who accordingly was 
chosen to be his successor. 

The emperor Zeno, a monarch of very moderate en- 
.dowments,t5pared notUng in order to conciliate the young 
prince : he bestowed upon him the consular dignity in the 
same year when be himself bore it ; he permitted Um to 
triumph, and erected to him an equestrian statue. But 
the guts of the emperor not being sufficient to satisfy the 
<wants, and still less the wishes of the Ostrogoths, who were 
now rising into national greatness ; and their land, on which 
they could not be induced to bestow a laborious cultivation, 
neither affordmg them sufficient bread, nor pasture so ex- 
tensive as their herds required ; Zeno at length came to 
tiie resolution of formally surrendering Italy ta Theodorici 
by a pragmatic sanction, after rec<xnmending to his patron- 
age the Roman senate, which now groaned under the sway 
oftheHeruli. 

A. D. 4dQ. Immediately the Ostrogoths, under the 
guidance of their chief, now in hb twenty-fourth year, set 
out with all their herds, and the whole of their property, 
.from the Danube and the Save, and approached the con- 
fines of Italy. On the lisorzo, which flows through fertile 
pluns included in the modem Goritz, they were opposed 
by their first enemy. Theodoric twice defeated the Italian 
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armies, who SaaAt widiout zeal ibr,their kbgi Odoiclier; 
be entered the Venetian country, and the prince of tbo 
Heruli fled to Rome* This ci^, iq the fiiieenth year aftei 
the subversion oi its empire, shut its gates against Odo%p 
cher, who took refuse in Ravenna. The territory whicll 
borders on the soutnem feet of the Alps, revdted fiom 
his swav. Having shut, himself up in Ravenna, a phee 
strong by nature, firom the morasses which surrounded i^ 
and at that time fortified by art, Odoacher, at the head of 
twenty thousand armed men, held out to the tlnrd yeWT* 
After the fortress had surrendered, and the king had sufler* 
ed death, Theodoric laid aside the national mress of the 
Goths, and adorned himself with the Roman purple, A. 
D,493. 

The s^QAte and people of Rome received him with re- 
spect. He re-established the court, the salaries, and the 
custribudons of bread as they had been conducted under 
the emperors. Humanity, temperance, and prudence 
elevated Theodoric above all other barbarian kings. Al- 
though he himself adhered to the Arian creed, he in no 
instance oppressed the church which maintamed the Nicene 
faith ; on |he contrary he treated its dignitaries with rever- 
ence, confidence, and &vor ; but it was kept in subjection 
to him, and his will decided aU contested elections. The 
Pope Johannes, who in an embassy had acted contrary to 
bis mstructi<xis, was suffered on that account to die in 
prison. 

. By family alUances he became the relative and friend, 
by his power and wisdom the protector of all the kinp of 
the west. ^ His consort Odeflede was the daughter of Uhil- 
debert king of the Franks, and a sister of that Clovis to 
whom the estabfishment of the French monarchy is 
chieHy to be ascribed. He gave his own sister to Hun- 
nerich, son of Genserich, king of the Vandals ; Amal- 
berge, hist niece, to the king of Thurincia ; and his own 
daii^ters to Si^smund, kbg of Burgundy, and to Alarich 
the Second, kmg of the Viisigoths. He had an army al- 
ways ready tat maintaining public tranquilli^ and uxwer- 
taking necessary enterprises. The former was his chief 
object ; and on that accounthe wrote to the young kin^ 
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witb the authority of a father : '^ All of you have proofs 
of my regard for you. You are youthful warriors, and it 
IS my office to give yoif counsel. Your disorderly proceed- 
ings occasion me vexation. It is not without concern that 
I observe you give yourselves up to the government of 
your passions." When Clo^s had subdued the Allemanni, 
TTieodoric wrote to him, recommending clemency. \Yhen 
inevitable wars broke out among the kings, and when his 
own power could be extended without injustice, he found 
means of obtaining his object without bloodshed ; and he 
made himself master of Sicily, Rhaetia, the Alps, and Ge- 
neva. The banks of the*I*o, which in the fct years of 
his reign had been laid waste by the Bui^ndian king 
Gondebald, were by his command re-peopled with Alle- 
manni, who sought a refoge under hife gende sway. Theo- 
doric caused Pavia, where he often resided, as well as 
several other Italian cities, to be ornamented with magnifi- 
cent architecture ; and he was more proud of the arts and 
learning, which yet flourished in his kbgdom, than of the 
power of his arms. This pride was displayed in his send- 
mg to Clovis a troop of musicians, and to Gondebald water- 
glasses, which marked the lapse of time, together with 
persons who knew how to manage them. His chancellor, 
the senator Cassiodorus, was the most learned man of hiiS 
age. Boetliius, one of the last Roman authors, who wrote 
with elegance, was sent by Theodoric to the king of the 
Burgundians, and commended with the foUowing^remark : 
" Your people will no longer compare themselves with us 
when they learn that such men dwell among us." Theo- 
doric himself was unable to write. 

At the approach of his death he assembled his counts 
and 'Other nobles around him, and recommended to them 
Amalaswinde, his daughter, and her son Athalarich, then 
ten years old. He advised them to pay regard to public 
order ; to treat the senate and people of Rome with kind- 
ness ; and to maintain peace with the emperor of Constan- 
tmople. A. D. 526. 

Dissensions however were soon excited between the son 
and his mother, by the intrigues of ambitious nobles ; and 
die queen sought in vain for a new resource in associating 
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her nephew Theudat in the regency. This prince was so» 
blinded by the lust of power^ that he became equally neg- 
lectful of gratitude and of his own interest, and Athalaricn 
having perished by disease, he put to death Amalaswinde. 
A. D, 534. 

About the same time a similar crime had involved Gre- 
limir, the king of the Vandals, in a war against Justinian, 
who ruled the empire of the east with an energy to which 
it had long been unused. The queen, who'h»d been as- 
sassinated, had favored the emperor, by suffering provisions 
to be conveyed from the island of Sicily to his relief. 
The general, Belisarius, in whom the most splendid military 
virtues were displayed, defeated the Vandals ; and having 
forced Gelimir to surrender himself, brought him in tri- 
umph a prisoner to Constantinople, together with all the 
treasures amassed by Genserich, and obliged all Africa to 
submit to the imperial yoke. 

The instability of the barbarian kingdoms was elsewhere 
manifested by events : the sons of Clovis, in the course of 
a few years, made themselves masters of the territories of 
Thuringia and Burgunjdy. 

A. D. 535. It was at this period that the crime of Theudat 
incited Justinian, by the aid of Belisarius, to revenge on the 
nationof the Ostrogoths the calamities of the house of Theo- 
doric, which had been recommended to his protection. Sicily 
was speedily conquered, the chieftains and the troops aban- 
doning, either by choice or the necessity of arms, the cause 
of the falling* king. The nation, accustomed to the splen- 
dor of victory, drove him with indignation from the throne; 
he was put to death, and Witig, a valiant warrior, was placed 
upon the chair of the Araali. A. D. 536. Tlie latter, in 
order to confirm his authority, persuaded Mathaswinde, 
daughter of Amalaswinde, to become his consort. His inten- 
tion was disappointed ; for Belisarius was unwitting that the 
Ostrogoths should choose a king at their own discretion,' 
and without. the consent of the emperor, as their temtory 
was originally Roman. This general had lately taken 
. Neapolis by stratagem, after it had. resisted, with great 
constancy, a long siege ; and in order to infuse terror 'nto 
. others, he caused all the inhabitants to be put to death, 
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without tenrd to age, stx/ or nmk. Rome was now 
abandoned or the Oothiy and its ilMtifioations were strength- 
ened bjr Befisariitt. A pan of die wall which was built 
br this general is jet standing. He afterwards oc^quered 
Tuscany, and gained a victory over the Gotlis near Perusia« 
Witig, m despair, resolved to arm tdl the men who were 
aUe tb &;ht in his cause (A. D. 538.); m6 he led 
agiinst Muan, and the neidbboring towns, an army of ten 
thousand volunteers from Murgundy, whieh was already 
in the possession of die Franks. Milan, perhaps out of 
preference fiir the faith of the Niceiie council, haa declared 
for the cause ct the Byzantine emperor ; it withstood the 
Gothic king with a resolution which could scarcely be 
weakened by the pressure of a famine so severe, that its 
defenders were reduced to feed on human flesB. The 
Burgundians became masters of it, and massacred its in- 
habitants, without even sparing m&nts at the breast, or 
priests who sought refoge in the sanctity of the altar : ac- 
oordii^ to thc^ own historians they put to death three 
. hundred thousand men. At the same time Witig lay four- 
teen months before Rome, whicn lost all its splendcnr, and 
its ancient inhabitants, chiefly in these wars. Belisarius • 
raised the siege ; he even conquered Ravenna itself, and 
brousbt Witig a captive to Ccmstantinople. A. D. 539. 

The victories ci the imperial arms excitexl the jeak>usy 
(rf* tb^ Franks, and a war ensued which had the same ter^ 
mination as most of the former enterprises of the Franks in 
Italy. They over-ran the country, and, weakened by in- 
temperance, affi>rded their enemies opportunities of cutting 
them off. The Ostrogoths resisted with a heroism which 
they inherited from the great Theodoric ; and after Euthar 
and Hildebald had been elected to the throne, and deposed, 
on various pretexts, Totila showed himself worthy to renew 
the work of his illustrious predecessor. A. D. 540. He 
gained many victories, and destroyed the walls of the towns, 
having experienced in deges the effect of superior skill in 
the military art. A. D. 541. He had the gooJ fortune 
to make himself master of Rome in the presence of BeH- 
sarius, who had returned from quelling an insurrection in 
AGrica, but found his army weakened and dispirited ; and 
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he resolved upon the destruction of its fi)rtificatioDS, that 
he might not be oblised to ^nidbjr the flower of his may 
in its defence. A. D. 546. The people were driven out; 
those senators who had not obtained safety in flighty were 
carried away captives ; and the immeasuraole circuit of the 
Roman walls almost leveled with the ground. Totila 
soon afterwards defeated the reinforcements which Belisa- 
rius expected from Calabria* 

Being now, as he believed, secure krd of Italy, Todla 
renewed the gentle administration of Hieodoric ; he re- 
peopled Rome, and lived like a father among the inhabit* 
ants of the reviving city. The restoration of rfeapdis was 
effected by Belisarius, in consequence of the persuaaon of 
the Pope Sylverius : those who stOl dwelt in the rubs of 
Cumae, and the inhabitants of the small Liberie towns, Pu« 
teoli, Stabia, Sarrentum, of Calabria and Apulia, with 
captives frpm Africa and Sicily^ resorted to Neapolis, again 
rismg from its ruins. The intrigues of the court occasion- 
ed die recall of Belisarius, who was always worthy of his 
fame, but whose exertions were ill supported; and the 
prosecution of the war, which was not wholly abandoned, 
was confided to the eunuch Narses. Yet^one more impor- 
tant sefvice was rendered by Belisarius to his country, 
after a seclusion of many years, in the defence of the im- 
perial city itself a^nst a Slavonian horde which had in- 
vaded Thrace. Inough benevolent and unsuspicious, he 
was not the more secure against envy ; and for his final 
triumph over the calumny of his accusers, he was mdebted 
not to his virtues, but to the influence of his unworthy 
spouse. 

Narses, now proconsul, with his Lombard allies, pro- 
ceeded into Italy : and that superiority which could not 
fail to manifest itself on the side of a Roman army of suffi- 
cient number, under an able commander, gave him a vic- 
tory, of which the death of Totila alone secured to him the 
fruits. A. D. 652. 

The Gothic nobles in Pa via elevated Teja to the throne : 
but their efforts were vain ; and at Nocera, the last strength 
of the Ostrogoths fell with their prince, under the arms of 
N^arses. - A. 1). 653. 
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Tlie AUemamii, who were subject to the Frankisb king 
of Austrasia, also attempted, under Lanthacar and Buzelin, 
to snatch Italy from the grasp of the emperor. Their en- 
terprise hegan gloriously; but had the usual termbation of 
such efforts, in femine, pestilence, and total defeat. 



SECTION 11. 

THE LOHBABOS IN ITALY. 

Narses governed Italy under the Byzantine emperor; 
and under his administration it enjoyed plenty,- internal 
tranquillity, and undisturbed peace. A. D. 568. He 

Duelled, without difficulty, the commotions which the 
leruli excited in Tuscany. Rome again rose from her 
foundations ; but the shadow of the old republic, the names 
of consuls and senators had passed away : the city remained 
without external power ; but still great in fame, in the ma- 
jestic aspect of its ruins, and the increasing multitude of 
its bbabitants. Narses at length incurred the disfavor of 
the emperor Justin IL, whose conduct was not always gov- 
erned by wise and moderate councils: he abandoned 
Rome, where he thought himself insecure ; and*from Ne- 
apolis sent letters to invite the Lombard king Albwin into 
Italy. 

Albwin had not long before subdued the Gepidi, another 
tribe of the same kindred with his hereditary subjects ; he 
had drunk out of the skull of their prince Kunimund, and 
had taken Rosamond, the daughter oi his enemy, to his bed. 
He possessed a warlike spirit, which gained him ttie hearts 
of the barbarian^; and his praises were celebrated in the 
songs not only of his own people but of the Saxons and 
Bavarians, for centuries after his death. 

A. D. 568. Forty-two years had elapsed since the Lom- 
bards, under bis father Audwin, had conquered those tracts 
in Pannonia which the Ostrogoths formerly occupied, and 
three years since the wars of the Gepidi ; whenjOn the 2d 
of April, king Albwin, at the invitation of Narses, broke up, 
with all the men, women and children of the Lombards, and 
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set out from Pannonia, with 20,000 Saxons in his train. It 
was on a beautiful morning of the spring that the astonished 
multitude, isom the heights of a projecting arm of the Alps, 
threw their delighted eyes on -the extensive and lux- 
uriant plains of their new country.' Wherever Albwin ad« 
vanced he paid veneration to the church, and sought to 
gain the love of his subjects. Multiplied misfortunes weak- 
ened the power of Justin ; while tribes of Sarmatiansj Alle- 
manni, people fiom Noricum, and even Bulgarians, strength* 
ened the armies of the conqueror. The possession of Pavia 
gave him at length a decisive preponderance m Italy. He 
stationed his nobles, Gisulf his marshal, and 2iOtto, over 
Friul and Benevento, as dukes, to guard the boundaries of 
his new domains. 

To the Romans of Constantinople ( for still, after nine 
centuries, they preserved this name), Ravenna, the Gothic 
cajHtal, still remained, together with the city of Pentapolis, 
Rome, and some other towns near the seacoast. Over 
these possessions a pfoconsul, or exarch, was appointed to 
pre^de. 

It was fortunate for the Lombards that .their valor was 
thus kept in exercise ; for anarchy would otherwise have 
soon undermined the foundations of their power. After a 
few years, Rosamond made the revenge of her father's death 
an excuse for an intrigue; and the murder of Albwin made 
room for Kleph (A. D. 573.), a more severe master, 
who paid with his life for the throne which he had just as- 
cended. The nobles, during the minority of his son, kept 
the government in their own hands, and conducted it by 
means ^{^ common council. A. D. 575. 

The Lombard kingdom of Italy was as well secured on 
the north-east ; in which quarter this nation had given up 
their seats in Pannonia to the Avari ; as the unstable char- 
acter of predatory hoi'des, who too well recalled the remem- 
brance of the Huns, would permit. In Noricum, the Ba- 
varians, who since their arrival in that country had given 
name to the greater part of it, maintained a league of amity 
with the Loinbards, ~ Authar, the son of Kleph, and Agilulf, 
his successor, espoused, one after the other, the Bavarian 
princess Theudelind, whose rare endowments were long re- 
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vered by her peopte. The Franks were by far the most 
fimnidable enemies of the Lombard power : and it was only 
by the flattering distinctions and presents which they lavished 
on this nation that the emperors contrived to preserve their 
iBiendship, and with it the existence of the exarchate in Italy. 
Hence it has happened that this country has remained to 
thepresent day without a common government. 

The Venetian territory extended from Pannonia to the 
Adda : the islands of the Lagunes began to have inhabit- 
ants ; yet Aquileia continued to be called the capital, and 
Friul was the seat of the governor. Nearly ^1 Lombardy 
was included under the name of Licuria ; it was separated 
from the country^ of the Allemanm by both the Khstias. 
The first Alps, which rise from the Varo and run towards 
Savonna, were named the Cottish mountains. A particular 
province was dbtinguished by the name of the Apennine, 
which divided Tuscany from Emilia. Tuscany reckoned 
Rome among its cities, while Piacenza, Parma, Imola, Bo- 
logna, adorned the iEmilian province. To the southward, 
in Umbria, from the time of Ferwald, a Lombard duke held 
his residence in Spoleto. The country from. Rome to the 
confines of Calabria was included in Campania, a district 
important on account of the strength of its mountainous 
recesses, and the fertility of the beautifiil territory which 
surrounded its four cities of Naples, Salerno, Benevento, 
and Capua. Capua and Salerno owed their restoration to 
Lombard dukes, and Benevento acquired from their mu* 
nificenoe a splendor which it had never before seen. The 
impetuous Authar, king of the Lombards, penetrated 
through Lucania to the straits, and thrust his spear into a 
pillar on the shore to pomt out how far his dominion ex- 
tended. 

The dominions of the emperor lay chiefly on the coast 
of the Adriatic, and embraced Apulia, together with a part 
of Calabria. Here Otranto, and more especially Bari, rose 
to fame and magnificence, the opulence of the country de- 
pending aa the fertility of the soil ; and in the same vicinity 
was the residence of the Strategos or Catapan. In the an- 
cient Samnium, the boundaries of the dominion of Constan- 
tinople and of Beneventum fluctuated with the fortunes or 
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courage of the parties, and the Picenum and the Valerian 
province^ almost to the gates of Rome, were the objects of* 
frequent wars: in the former i; appears that the Lombards 
fuially prevuled, while in the latter they continued unwill- 
ingly to divide their power with the Greeks. Ravenna, the 
seat of the exarch, was the capital of Flaminia. 

The Lombard kings hdd their residence at Pavia, where 
Tfaebdoric the: Ostrogoth had caused a splendid palace to 
be erected. at the confluence of the Ti^iho and the Po. 
Their dominion extended northwards as far as th^ pass of 

• St. Giofhard,. and they defeated the Franks near the fortress 

' of Bellinzona or Bihtio. The memorials of the Lombard 
kii^ are still preserved every where through the valley of 
Leventina, and the Devil Vbridge was probably their work. 
In the first years they penetrated over mount St. Bernard 
as far as the Leman lake. Towards Rhaetia, the most fre- 

- quented pass was at Spliigen. The towns of (he Lombards 
were ratlier built for strength than for beauty; but this 
nation destroyed none of the remains of better times. 

The Lombards delighted in pasturage ; yet under their 
hands the newly conquered land obtained so £be a cultiva- 
tion that the dismal Vestigesof former devastations were every 
day more and mOre obliterated. The king was supported 
by the revenue of his estates; he ivent round from time to 
thjie am6ng his farms, and lived in the simplicity of the 
. father of a famfly, with the dignity of a military chieftain. 
The free subjects, as among the old Romans, labored per- 
sonally, with the assistance of their slaves, their freedmen, 
and aldions (who were perhaps hired servants), in the 
cultivation of the conquered lands. Agriculture flourished 
more especially around the monasteries m the vicinity of the 

"wild Novalese, of Nonentula, Farfa, and particularly of 
Monte Cassino; their chronicles contain rather grateful 
than sjdendid annals of the victories which man gained oyer 
the sterility of nature, and of the gradual. eJ$)rts which cov- 
ered the ruins of ancient Italy with rich corn-fields ^d 
aniling pastures. 

The king, with the concurrence of the nobles, proposed 
bis laws to the general assembly of all the free Loinbards. 
** His excellence,'^ such is the preamble of this ^fode-— ^*His 
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excellence, Rotfaar, seventeendi kin^ of the Lombaids, in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age, having taken into his con- 
sideration that the commoner may want the piotecti6n of 
ordinances generaOy known, against the cupidity of the great 
officers, has, with the advice and consent of the chi^ 
judges, renewed the book of laws." 

The land was divided into districts^ each of which had 
its anman or head*-marr.* On aS affiurs relating to prop- 
erty the beadl&f gave judgment ; a count presided over 
several head-men and beadles, and over iseveral counts a 
duke, all of whom were under the control of the king: 
^the latter was chosen by the nation, or by persons to whom 
the election was confided. From this source contentioDs 
frequendy arose: aspiring and crafty men, by means of 
presents, entertamments, and promises, often made their 
way to the supreme power, whieh on the other hand some- 
times fell to the lot of those who were distinguished by pop- 
ular virtues, by upright judgments, and courage in war. 
The kings, however, who bad no independent resources of 
power, had always die nobles and the expectation of pop- 
ular movements to keep them in check, for the arms ol the 
nation could effect every thing. 

The residence of the exarch was a splendi^ city, the seat 
of all that remained of arts and sciences. The rear of the 
Lombards restrained him from rendering himself mdepen- 
dent : he remained for the most part on the defensive side, 
and was satisfied to enjoy his dignity and to enrich. his 
relatives. 

In Rome the emperors soon lost all their power. By par- 
ticipating in the theological disputes concerning th^ two na- 
tures j the double will and the impenetrable relations of Christ ; 
and by entering with little knowledge of human nature into 
the contest concerning the use of images, which was car- 
ried on by both parties with superstition and ftnatucism, they 
alienated the afiecdons of their subjects; and by degrees 
the popes, many of whom were disdnguished by gceat 
merits, became more respected in Rome &an theempcsors 
against whoni they stood forwards as the protectors of liberty 

t 

* Viz.'.IIerimaiifiii* pr tribime. t Sculdau or foluilth^in. 
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and of the iaith. The pontificate of Gregory the Great, a true 
Christian bishop, ^^ the chief servant of the servants of God," 
distinguished by the fervor of his devotion, the sanctity of 
his discourse, and the animation of his genius, had greater 
influence in exalting the power of the church, than tiiat of 
Boniface the Third, who first began to eiult in tlic title of 
Patriarch of the World. 



SECTION ffl. 

y THE KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY, 

The country which bordered on Lombardy, on tb^ other 
fiide the Alps, had received the name of Burgundy. We 
have already seen both the Bui^ndies, and the land of 
the AUobroges, which included Savoy, Dauphm£, and Ly*^ 
OQS, united with the western part of Switzerland, under the 
former denonunation. The Burgundians had concluded a 
compact with the native people of the country, by which 
^e latter agreed to surrender to them two thirds of their 
estates, the half of their forests, gardens, and houses, and 
a third of the whole number of their slaves. During fifty 

J ears every fi*eedman obtamed this allodium or Ipt, from 
is Burgiindian lord ; and all Burgundy was caHed the great 
allodium of the Burgundians. Estates of this description were 
hereditary ; they were divided on the principles of equality. 
Pasture and agriculture were the business otfireemen, while 
aH mechanical employments, including arts, belonged on 
the old footing to the servile class. Thus the ancient man- 
ners of the people were long maintained in their primitive 
amplicity. The royal boor was whipped if he refiised to 
any person the rights of hospitality ; and a bondsman who 
had cut off the hair of a firee woman foirfeited his life. The 
law apportioned the reward of the soo&sajrer, who enabled 
Ihe owner to discover stdien prc^rty. 

On the other hand it was no loneer allowed to make a 
composition for murder with a sum of money,^ but revenge 

* Chietfechnida lex deinceps nuoqaam valeat, quia periUam caeidit 
mnUanuft potestas ; Decret. Childeb. 
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of bloodshed was still permitted. Witnesses were aflowed 
tp maintain their testimony by the judicial combat, aind the 
partisans of the worsted champion were condemned fo no 
Mjconsiderable fines. Wives were purchased, and they 
might be dismissed in cases of adultery, the administering 
of poison, or witchcraft. The sentiment of personal dignity 
had not as yet developed itself among this people : a man 
who had stolen a dog was condemned to kfes its haunches 
in the presence of the multitude ; y^t there were already 
diferent ranks of society : the king^s ciuncil, bis domestics, 
his mayor and chancellor, his counts iff the towns and in 
the country, and other officers of justicej, belonged to the 
first order of nobles ;* there was a middle rank,-}" an infe- 
rior class of freedmQn4 and a still lower o*^er, consisting 
of such as were born gkves.§ In the law of the Lombard 
there was this difference between the two la3t-mentioned 
classes ; that the kmg's slaves were consideied as eqtral to 
free-bom persons, and his freedmen became entitled to the 
rank of nobles. There were po |)erquisite^ oI^^^kjc, bat 
the fief belonging to each office was its, ^ippropjr.^a^^ salary, 
and the royal viteschal of serjeant leyied the amoui^t of Sties. 
As tlie Burgundian law was one hundred and thL'^y if^^ 
older than, that of the Lombards, and was a relic ^^ ^*^ 
imperfect civilization of couptrjes but little accessible to ui,, 
I have not chosen to pass it over in si|ence^- althoug3|i. Jt hd& 
already been treated of in another place. |j ' ' f . 

At their entrance into Gaul, the Burgundians hiad, r^cei vect 
instructions durbg seven days concerning the doctrines •of 
' the Christian faith, and on the eighth h^d pmsed them'- 
selves to be baptized. 

Whether Gundechar, Gundioch, and die sevejial chief- 
tail^^ who probably conducted the enterprises of different 
tribes b^dr« the departure of the Burgundians from their 
aatiyeseatSy latere princes, or toerely lea&rs in time of wai;, 
we are as little nble to determine as with . respect to the 
CQiBixnndeis tjf other barbaroii3 hordes. In either case 
their fower ^was protonged in its d^iration, in consequence 

- *^lSttai)esNobi.W t Me^?^".^ 

I Mmar« person© ; J idi. leudi. I Ongmani. 

il fi»^ of Switzerictnd'. Vol. i. chap. 8, 
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of the general desire to maintain the conquests acquired ; 
and it was increased in a very important manner by the 
addition (^ a patriciate, or permission to exercise imperial 
authority over the former inhabitants. This privilege was 
conceded by the eastern emperor, who judged it advisable 
to re&iquish voluntarily what he was unable to maintain. 
Thus to the great influence which' these chieftains already 
possessed as leaders of their hordes, was united the unlimited 
sway of the Roman despot. Whether they were originally 
geqerals or {Hinces, they now becam6 hereditary rulers in 
consecpience of the preponderance that resulted from the 
greatness of their lot in the conquered land : for as there 
were no imposts it was ncfcessaiy that the kings should be 
opulent. These beginiiiftgs of absolute and hereditary mon- 
archy are as ancient as the migratibn'of our forefathers from , 
the forests of Grermany into the Homan empire : and as the 
free: companions of the conqueror bfecame nobles, we" may 
at once discover why the nohilitV so frequently and so long 
opposed the kings, and why the crafty founders of arbitrary 
power sought so diligently to confound this less obedient 
order with those who had to thank the monarch solely for 
their promotion to dignity and honor. ' ' 

With this view (Jondebald, the Burgundiah king, had al- 
ready begun to show favor to hi? more obedient Roman sub- 
jects, when the spiritual and temporal lords, and- all the free 
Bui^undian men assembled themselves at Geneva, and 
obliged their hitherto victor^pus monarch (A. D. 502.), in 
the thirty-sixth year of his reign, to abrogate the laws he 
had made, and to enact at< Ambl^uj with the advice and 
subscription of thirtyrsi^^ principal barons, that code, of 
which we'have'eiveri an abstract in the foregoing pages. 

' The same prince, in order securely to place die cro^^ 
during his own life on the head of his son, whose talents . 
were greatly inferior to his own, held a court at Quarre, 
not far from Geneva, in which Sigismund, according to the 
ancient custom, was elevated upon a shield, and declared 
king. A. D. 51 5. Anastasius, the Constantinopolitan em* 
peror, conferred on him also the patriciate. Sigismund was 
so unfortunate as to sacrifice his soti Siegreich^ whpm- the 
daughter of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, had borne 

VOL. II. 9 * ' ' 
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bim, to the calumnies of a secc»id ccmsort : and this crime 
entailed the destructbn of the ^urgundian kii^dom. The«- 
odoric, in order to revenge his grandson, sent his genetaly 
Tolonik^ aeunst Sigismund, and excited in the sons of 
Clovls the Trank, a determination to take that vengeance 
which their mother Chlotilda had long desired. Her own 
&ther, Hilfreich, had fallen by the cruelty of his brother 
Oondehald, The king, persecuted by the stbgs of con- 
science, or perhaps more inclined to the retirement of a 
cloister than to arms, fled to the monastery of St. Maurice, 
which he had founded at the entrance of the Valais ; he 
soon sufiered a defeat, and fell by an ignominious death. 
During ten years his brother Godemar maintained the de- 
fence of the country. A. D. 526. He slew Chlodomir, 
the son of Clovis, who had appeased the rage of his mother 
by the slaughter of Sigbmund. The Franks, «s if to dry 
up the tears of Chlotilda, laid waste Burgundy with fire and 
sword, until Godemar fell, and widi him the royal house of 
hb fadiers, and the kingdom of Burgundy became extinct, 
A. D, 534. ^ 

The family of Clovis henceforth governed Burgundy, 
but the laws and usages of the kingdom remfuned and the 
separate existence of the state m peace and wmr. Bui^ndy 
Proper was governed bv a duke under the king, and the 
country on. both sides of the Jura by a patrician. 

SECTION IV. 

THE ALLEMANNI. 

From the Helvetic Aare to the Lahn, and farther down 
towards Cologne, dwelt the Allemanni, who being a pas- 
toral people, retsdned their ancient virtues and poverty with 
greater constancy than those tribes who had learnt the prao 
tice of agriculture in the Roman empire. It was their cus- 
tom to bum towns. They possessed catde and arms, and 
knew no other property, llieir territory was an undivided 
common land,* and their laws were unwritten. 

* The common land of the nation was tenned Allmende in fhe 
Upper German dialect. 
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mie Allemanni: carried ob war against Cloys, the Fraidc, 
OD account of the undet^rmii^ limits of their rei^^ecth^ 
couatries. A battle was fought near Zu^ch (A;D14M;^^ 
in the disMst of Jalters; and the vidory seemed read j to- 
declare its^ on the side of the Allemanni, when Cliovis, ii^> 
the sight of his army, of whom a great part were Grads and • 
Romans, raised hb hanib to heaven, and uttered a prayer' 
to bis God. His soldiers burning with zeal to show how 
much m^htier was Christ than Hior or Woden, rushed 
upon their enemy and put him to the route» The Allemanni 
exbkiimed, <' ^are, O king of the Franks, d^ owri subjects ! ' 
We are thy vassals." Yet many of these people chose to 
migrate into distant lands, while seif^ral districts at length 
submitted to the conqueror, a naticHial animosity may be 
traced in every age between the Allemanni and the Franks. 

King Theodoric, or Dietrich of Austrasia, the greatest 
of the sons of Clovis, assembled the chiefs, and all the 
Christian people of the Allemanni (for the worshippers of 
idols were excluded from participation in civil ridits), and 
appointed them a code of laws, which Childebert, Chlotaire,* 
and Dagobert, renewed, corrected, and amplified. 

According to these the duke, with the consent of the 
pec^Ie, had the nomination of the counts, or justices of the 
hundreds. A hundred probably consisted originally of as 
many houses, and in the sequel comprehended a small 
district, which acknowledged the authority of a select body 
of a hundred persons. Each hundred or district had its 
convention every eighth or fourteenth day ; and on the 
first of March, every year, the general assembly* of the 
whole people was convened. For the rest there were the 
same ^aivisions of rank as in the kingdom of Bui^undy. 
The land, as it is still in some places, was cultivated by 
slaves for half the produce ; yet the distribution was various : 
in some districts the slave tilled the ground three days for 
the owner, and spent as many in turn upon that portion 
Ti^ich was allotted for his own support In general llie 
agriculturists were of servile condition, while die pastoral ; 
peo{de were more free. The former consisted of those" 
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nations who had beeo ibnnerly subdued by the Altemflimi. 
There are acccxtliagly iu the kws firolix regplatioDS, aUud- 
ing to dog^ and th^ chase : stags were tamed, and bears' 
flesh eaten. The object of ibeise laws is evidently for the 
most part to render the manners of the peqple nocureg^tle, 
and on that account no man was allowed to visit another 
with arms about his person. If a man was killed by a dog 
the owner of the animal was &ied half the sum by which 
be might have made composition if he had himself been 
giiilty of the deed, or the dog. was hanged up at the door 
of the owner's house, wl^cb .renaained open till he fell to 
pieces. Many precautions were, adopted in order that no 
man might be. murdered oa bi^. way to the judge, that the 
country might not b^ betrayed by any man to the enemy, 
and tliat the son of a duke might never levy wariigainst 
his father. As it wfs designed to alienate the people from 
bloodshed, the greater number pf penalties /consisted of pe- 
cuniary mulcts. Lasdy, as the terrors and ordinances of 
reli^on were indispensable for the forming of manners, it 
was enacted, that he who ne^eeted to attend public worship 
on the sabbadi day should be condemned tosli^very. The 
bishops enjoyed the $3me dignity as counts. Thirty-five 
of the forij^er (for their number was considerable as long 
as the duties qt the function were more regarded than the 
splendor and power attached to it), seventy-seven of the 
latter, and thirty-tluree flukes, were assembled with pther 
fxeem^n for the eai[iactn|ent of jthes^ regulatipns. 
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SECTION V. 

, ,. THB KINGDOM OF THE .r&ANKS. 

Among tl^e, enterprising warriors of tbi^ ag€i, the Franks 
were the most j^rpsperous, as far as prosperity consists in 
victories «md the possession of power. We saw them in 
the third century pass over, as a military oonfederaticm, 
from the wastes and swamps pf lower Germany into Gaul, 
where^ at the fall of the western empire, they aSorded pro- 
tection to many cities. When Rome was stripped of her 
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dommion, the lieutenants in Ganl acknowledged the homi- 
nal sway of the Constantinopolitan emperor, but the nations 
of the west received no assistance in their difficulties. At 
this era Clovis,* descended fcom a race of former chieftains, 
who had established themselves in the low countries, and 
had gradually extended their dominion as far as Paris, bav- 
ins attained the age of Alexander at the commencement 
of the Persian war, won ^ victory over the Roman ^liieu- 
tenant, which secured the permanence and independence 
of the Frankish monarchv. A. D. 486. .He mvited the 
Gkuls to throw off the feeble sway of the emperors, which 

. was al]»used for the purposes of oppression, and to associate , 
themselves with a more energetic and better covfemment. 
In the course of twenty years lie united, -pardy by voluntaiy 
accessions, and partly by his victorious arms, all the country, 
from the Maese to- the Pyrenees, under one head. In the 

' meantime he secured the old Salic setdemec^ of his people 
hy taming the Thuringians, and th6' Rhine by overcoming 
tn^^ Anemanni. The bishops of Craul, offended with the 
emperors Anastasiiis and Zeno, for their interference iiu 
theological disputes which they were incompetent to decide, 
and not without hope of acquiring a 9alutary influence over 
the ardent and open mind of the young barbarisai conqueror, 
£ivored 'the caiise of him who was alone able to protect 
them. How much noore willing was their allegiance after 
Clovis had received baptism at the head of three thousand 
Franks ! A courage whiph was not fouilided on the con- 
sciousness of superior ts^ctics, but inspired by the national 
character of ancient Germany, g^aerally decided the contest 
on the side of the strongest party ; but any unexpected 
turn, or sudden impression, often threw an army into con- 
fiision, or gave it the victory. 

Though Burgundy, the feet of the Pyrenees, and the 
southern provinces, were subject to other princes, while in 
Grascony and Armorica the genius of ancient freedom stiJl 
exempted those countries from dependence, yet the king- 
dom of the Franks, after the death of Clovis, perhaps on 

»' i | BliiiiB»i ■ II ■■■ I I im^ m I 
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* The author calls hiiii Chlodwig, bat ha is recognized by EngKsh 
leaders under the name of Clovis. 
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^All the reguladons, hoi^ver, of barbarous tribes, before their 

• settlements bad become permanent by loiig custom, were 
merelj personal or popalar, and there was notUng that 
ecHnes under the denomination of law of the land. Accord- 

' indy, among the Romans in Gaul, the code established by 
Theodosius the Second, before the time of Clovis, still re- 
mained in authority ; and among the Visigoths, who afiected 
to imitate the manners of more biviiized nations, and the 
Burgundians, whoseldi^ ivere vicegerents of the emperors, 
it not only tnainteined its bfluenoe, but, amid the strange 
turns of human affiiirs during these times of ignorance, even 
assumed the place of the ccmmion law, of which the code 
had fallen into oblivion. 

When the genius of Cbvis ceased to animate his succes- 
sors, the royal dignity still remained in his house, but the 
power was transferred to hands which were able tO'wield it. 
Already, during the reign of Gontram, his grandson, a 
patrician of 'Burgundy had raised himself to a degree of 
power which the king was scarcely able to withstand, though 
he concilis^ted the nobles by grants of land and slaves. 'Sm- 
ilar contingencies diminished the Merovingian inheritance, 
the source of the authority of the kings. A. D. 560. The 
nobles, who were elevated by these grants, brought into 
fashion, through their influence in the assemblies, a right of 
prescription, and afterwards caused their investments to be 
established by pragmatic sanction. A. D. 587. From this 
time an aristocratical middle power began to arise between 

• ike king and the freemen, a constitution, the advantages of 
which could only be maintained and dispensed by kings of ' 
extraordinary discrimination^ until, in the 12th century, the 

( accession of the class of burgesses established a balance of 
power, wfaieh lasted until the nobility .were depressed, and 

. all things reduced untler die control of a single ruler. 

The bouse of Clovis decfined through a corruption of 
manners whid) Idt no room for forming the rising princes 

' (^ the &mily to the pursuit of gi^t and noble enterprises. 
l%e same cause rendered these chieftains so often die sa- 
crifice of factions m the court and among the nobles, that 
in the course of forty years six kings perished by poison or 
by assassination. 
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Protadins, a Homaa patriciaB oo the Juni» was the tnt 
ivbo usurped the authonty of the ancient chieftaina ; with 
this distinctioni that as he exercised it in the name of the 
aovereigny he endeavored to extend the power of the latter. 
With this view he sought to depress the nobles, who re&ised 
constitutionally their service in a war to which they had not 
agreed, until their true enemy, the minister, who was a 
favorite of the queen, should be removed out of the way. 
Protadius fell, but queen Brunehild obtained revenge for 
him, whereupon the nobles, remembering that the arms of 
the nation were in their hands, declared themselves for Chlo- 
taire the great-grandson of" Clevis, and the enemy of the 

Seen, whom they gave up to a cruel death. A. D. 613. 
I this occasion Merovingian France became again united 
under a nngle sovereign. 

Soon after these events, the foundaticms of the French 
constitution were settled, at an assembly which Chlotaire 
held at Paris, assisted by his nobles, Uege subjects, and 
bishops. A. D. 615. Security of body and estate i^ainst 
arms, oppression, arbitrary taxation, s£nd clums founded upon 
prescript, were iu general principles. In order to obtain 
these objects, spiritual and temporal lords were provided 
with sufficient power and independence to render tbem com* 
potent guardians of liberty. Their possessbns were secured 
to them for this end ; and that the bishop^ might obtain an 
mfluence equivalent to that which the multitude of their 
vassals and bondsmen gave to the temporal lords, it was 
decreed that they should become the protectors of emanci** 
pated slaves. They were secure from all fear of deposition 
from their dignity, so long as they observed the laws of the 
empire and of the church. Every freeman was tried by his 
peers, and by the same forms to which his judges themselves 
would be subjected. No man was allowed to attain to. any 
political trust in a country of which he was not a native, 
I and with the customs of which he was therefore supposed 

I to be unacquainted. « 

Agriculture was thenceforward subjected to less frequent 

disturbances, and the kingdom attamed a degree of splendor 

I which had been unknown for many years. In the midst of 

' VOL. II. . 10 
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the barbarians the long-haired Fnnks* flounsbed, whfaout 
disturbanoe eteher from the vanquished tribes of northam 
Gennanjr, who began to frequent peacedd;^ the roarisBts of 
St. Denys, from the more distant and divided Slavonians, 
the weaker Visigoths^ or the Lcnnbards, who were separated 
from them by the Alpine barrier. 



SECTION VI. 

THE VISIGOTHS IN SPAIN. 



Until the reign of Theodoric the Second, the son of that 
Theod(»ic who fell in the defence of the wesAera nations 
against Atdla, Toulouse remained the capital of the king- 
dom of the Visigoths. The Allemanni were the most power* 
fill nation in Spab, and the complete subjugation of that 
I * country, which was threatened by me arms of the Visigoths, 
was impeded fy the same circumstances, depending on local 
relaticxis, which, during 171 years, had enabled the Spaniards 
to resist the effbrts of the Roman legions. A hunored and 
. seventy years also elapsed from the arrival of Adolf in 
Catak»iia,f before king Leuv^iM, in Brs^, made captive 
Andika, the last kmg of the Allemanni and forced the whole 

Gninsula to revete the throne of the Visigoths. Spain had 
undaries appointed by nature, but circumstances prevented 
her during 1200 years, from enjoying the benefit of this 
privilege. A time had been, when, under king Enrich, the 
Visigoths seemed fikely to extend their dominion in Gaul, 
and the southern districts still remained under their sway. 

But never was any elective monarchy exposed to more 
terrible convulaons dian those which shook the Visigothic 
\^* throne. In the course of 127 years, Leuvigild had seven- 
teen success(»^, of whom' seven were allied in some man- 
ner to his house, and all the others obtained the crown by 
forcible and irregular means. The passions of envy and 



* Crinosi, tricoracati : CHildeb. Chron. CasiiL 
t A. D. 414 to 585. 
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irevengef played their unhappy game oo a greater scale 
than in any other realm. Tfate prevailing temper of manners 
contributed to this influence. The ordinances of the church 
or laws established through its ascendancy,, were even at 
that period terrible b Spain. Hie nMea were filled 
with a spirit of haughtiness which led them to degrade the 
lower classes, and at the same time rendered diem rebel- 
lious against the king. The people delighted in Mood, and 
displayed firmness and constancy only in foUowmg the bent 
of th^r violent passions. The hatred of hei^tics was the 
more strongly impressed by the rel^ious orders in Spain, in' 
proporticHi as the wild extravagance of the iiba^ation of 
this people had distorted the principles of the frith. A sys- 
tem of religious worship, burdensome by its trifling obser** 
vances, and imposing by its pomp, was introduced and ex- 
ercised with extravagant practices. Montesquieu has jusdy 
termed the laws of the Visigoths puerile, fiiU of error, igno- 
rant, contradictory, rich in rhetoric and poor in sense, in- 
significant in their contents and prodigious in their preten- 
sions. Under king Sisenand they were reduced at Toledo 
to a regular form. The Theodosian code, brought into use 
through Anianus, chancellor of Alarich the Second, and 
the ancient customs of the nation, w^e the sources of these 
laws. They were afterwards reformed by Bermudo the 
Second, and again amplified by a third kmg of the same 
name. It was under the second Bermudo that the canon 
law obtamed the authority of a civil code. 



SECTION vn. 

THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN BRITAIN. 

The Aborigmes of Britain had long ago sought an asylum 
for their bdependence in the remotest mountams of their 
island, and maintained it by the practice of warfare, hr 
which the Scots gave them perpetual occasion. The Heb- 
rides were divided between the Scots and HibemianSy as the 
islands of the lEgman sea had been shared by die Greeks 
and Persians. 
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The firat Belgic Britons in the southern parts of the iduid 
lost by the Roman victories their liberty and the strength 
of chanK^r which was necessary to restore it. Pressed 
by sea and land, they found themselves under the necessity 
<M invitine a tribe of those Saxcns whom we have elsewhere 
described as a nation of formidable navigators. 

The English brought widi them to Britain the simple 
and barbarous manners of the German tribes. The foKow- 
ers of Hengbt and the other hordes, who successively passed 
over and occupied the country, mabtained their national 
character with the greater purity, as the insular situation of 
England prevented intercourse with foreigners. They were 
animated by a love of their country and a spirit of indepen- 
dence, which were cherished during six hundred years, by 
the weakness of monarchy or by impediments arising from 
the various ^ates of public opinion, and the inclinations of 
the nobility and the popular assemblies whidh controlled the 
ambition of the kings. From this long contest there arose, 
at fength, a constitution, which will continue to unite the 
various advantages of all the forms of government, and to 
avoid their evils, until the conunercial spirit shall finally give 
rise to habits of thinking incompatible with the self-devodon 
of patriotism. These causes maintained life and vigor in 
the state. 

For the rest, England was divided into seven kingdoms, 
of which the subjects were chiefly Saxons or those Britons 
whom their circumstances had not enabled to emigrate. 
The remainder of the Britons sought refuge in the mountains 
of Wales, or passed over the sea, to share the fate of Armor- 
ica to which country they imparted the name of their native 
land. 

England, properly so called, was long before the time 
of Alfred divided into hundreds and counties. Every di- 
vision had its head, who was responsible to his superior, 
and all were subject to the king. Forty names of such 
counties serve still for the division of the country ; but there 
are large cities which are within the jurisdiction of no 
county, and districts which give the tonths not to any bishop, 
but to the king, those towns having been built since the di- 
vision of counties took place, and such districts brought vtfp 
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cultivatioQ smce the revenues of the chuich were allotted* 
l^he mstitutioos of EIoglaDd are in this respect pecuEar, 
diat the people have so much revereuoe for aatiquitiry as 
nther to bear with imperfectioos than to violate the vener* 
able Ibnn of the political fabric. liberty, which is founded 
OD custom and piecedenti does not admit of innovations* 

Every district elected its magistrate, so that even at that 
early period the ambitious bad no way of obtaining their 
gratification but by seeking U) gain the afTectians of the 
peo{d& by popular manners. Laws were enacted by the 
King, in the council of the nobles and wise men. The 
latter long retained the impression of the wisdom of ancient 
Rome, a certain predilection for knowledge, as if the Muses 
had ever sought the land of freedom. This national coun- 
cil was assembled in a re^lar manner twice every year. 
Freemen held that place m it, which in the records is dis- 
tinguished by the name of Commons. The judgments, that 
were given during these times, were the models and founda- 
tion of the common law, the oral remains of ori^nal custcmis 
and.rights, as they had been declared in every case by the 
vok^e of twelve men of the same rank with the accused. 
These decisions, handed down fjx>m antiquity, formed the 
favorite law of the country, the foundation <h English lib- 
erty as it had descended from the earliest aees. Those 
institutions, which had not their origin in the primitive 
manners of the people, were introduced in later times by 
vidence and craft. 

How the constitution, manners, and relieion of a people 
may imdergo finequent alterations, while tnrough all such 
vicissitudes the love of freedom may i^tiU remain inherent in 
them, and display proofs of its influence on every occasion ; 
how this general sentiment, exalted by all private interests, 
may yet in no particular give rise to any excess,i but may 
produce an equilibrium of power in the whole fabric of the 
state ; how this spirit of independence may find the way of 
limiting the power of the king, by means of a parliament, 
and the authority of the latter by means of the king, ai^d the 
jflAuence of one house by that, of the other ; and how jthese 
strong and multi&rious bonds of liberty may give to a|l 
classes of the pec^ a lofty elevation of character ; aU these 
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great and splendid problems find Aeir solution in die history 
of the En^ish nation. When we observe the old Albiones 
in the mountains of Caledcnia, the Britons in Wales, and the 
English themselves all animated with the same spsk, we 
are obliged to conjecture the existence of some permanent, 
ever-operative cause, powerful enough to overcome the 
original characters which these nations broueht with them 
from foreign realms. As we have observed the laws of the 
Chinese, Ladians, and Egyptians, resist the eflfect of repeat- 
ed vicisintudes, and of a long series of ages, and the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus maintain their relation to the rugged feet 
of the Taygetus ; as we have seen the Rpmims and Car- 
thaginians acquire from local circumstances those characters 
which have excited the admiration of posterity ; the man- 
ners of the Germans remam permanent on their native soil, 
undergo in Spain a complete reverse, and give way in France 
to a more sprightly character ; so we may contemplate the 
British isles, as destined by nature to become the land of 
freedom. Finer fruits are the gifts of a warmer climate ; 
and colder regions bring forth still hardier bodies ; but the 
former enervates and renders its people effeminate, the 
latter enables them to bear even slavery with patience ; the 
climate of England holds the enviable mean, and moderation 
is the character of all its institutions. 

The whole northern region of the world was as- yet un- 
known, ^arcely does a faint glimmering break forth by 
degrees more like the polar lights than the splendor of 
day. Scandinavia, Russia, Sarmatia, and the land of the 
Gepidi, to the confines of the Eastern empire, were still 
enveloped in this darkness. 



SECTION Vffl. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A. D. 395. In Constantinople, Arcadius, son of the 
great Theodosius, was the sport of a t^acherous minister 
and a too powerfiil consort. A. D. 408. The second 
Theodosius found himself unable to govern monks and 
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eunuchs ; how, theoy was it probable that he wbuld ventutfe 
to resist Attila? It was his good fortune thai Yezdejard 
reiened over the poweriid empire of Persia, to whose n^ 
ri^ tutelage it i^pears that Arcadius was not afraid of 
CGHifiding the unripe years of the young prince. This moo* 
arch indeed showed so much favor to the Christians, that 
he made a most unfavorable impression on the supporters 
of the religion of his country. His successor, Bahram^ 

- whom the Persians extolled, and who was hated by the 
Christians, weakened hb own party by the persecutions he 
excited against the latter. 

Theodosius gave himself up to the quiet enjoyments of 
his court, to literature, and private friendship, and the chase. 
He is celebrated for the oldest collection of the Roman law 
which has come down to our time : but his good qualities 
were abused by the evil eenius of his age, above which he 
had not power to ^raise lumself, and which rendered him 
a slave to the passions of insolent priests. The earlier coun- 

. cil of the church at Ephesus, which was held during the 
latter part of his reign, deserved no better appellation than 
that of a synod of robbers. It was here that the most im- 
petuous of all prelates succeeded in exciting every species 
of violence and treachery against Nestorius. 

The church was yet trembling under the consequences of 
these proceedings when Pulcheria, the prudent sister of the 
emperor, ascended the throne, which, together with, her hand, 
she confided to Marcianus, a soldier of great merit. A. D. 
450. She held the council of Cbalcedon against Eutyches, 
which was still more to be deplored ; not tlmt its crimes ex- 
ceeded those of the Ephesian council, for that would seem 
scarcely possible, but because it furnished new occasion 
fojr the disquieting of the Christian churches. In the four 
councils of Nicea, of Constantinople (which was held by 
the elder Theodosius), of Ephesus and Cbalcedon, it had 
been the aim of intemperate priests to penetrate all the mys- 
teries of the divine nature, and, withcHit knowledge of lan- 
guages or critical taste, to determine the sense of the more 
exafied passages m holy writ By thus drawing awav the 
attention of men from that Vrisdom and goodness which is 
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rived us to^ loire and practbe, the objeet of reTehitioQ wtt 
defeated, and die mind was turned to a serale reverence of 
uointeUigible dogmas. 

A. D. 457. The rrign cf Leo, who succeeded Mar* 
ckunis, was dii^raced hy the ingittitude of this prince to* 
wards Aspar, to whom he jras indebted for the throne. The 
factions of the court and the dffiurs of the church continued 
to engross the attention of the government, and Zeno, the 
son-in-law of Leo, was dethroned in the East, about the 
time when Rome lost the empire of the West. A. D. 474. 
While Clevis was founding the kingdom of the Franks, the 
East groaned under a religious edict of Zeno, now restored 
to the Byzantine throne. A. D. 491. Even the good 
qualities of the emperor Anastaaus were enslaved by the 
vain desire of decidmg questions which he would more wisely 
have left untouched. Justin himself, die honest and ignorant 
warrior, had nearly entailed a persecution on the Cath- 
olics in Italy, by opjHessing the Arians, who held the same 
creed with the Ostrogoth Theodoric.^ A. D. 519. Alt 
these emperors were eager to reduce to unintelligible defi- 
nitions all the various forms under which the mind of man 
represei^ts to his view subjects of which it cannot penetrate 
the obscurity. 

Justinian also lived chiefly for the court, and adorned it 
with a dignified exterior ; while two parties, in the church 
and on the arena, disturbed its tranquility. By his com- 
mand the learned men of the empire made the most per- 
fect compilation that was possible of the Roman law, while 
Belisarius restrained the Persian Nu^irvan fiom extending 
his dominions, conquered Africa, and prepared in Italy lau- 
rels for Narses. A. D. 527. We cannot refuse to aUow 
that be din)layed a perception of the magnificent, naitieu- 
larly m architecture : but the praise of having avafled himself 
of the public prosperity, and the talents of his illustrious 
siibiects, for the restoration of the real strength of the state, 
is denied to him by the events of his last years, and by 
t^ fate of his successors on the throne. 

A. D. 565. During the reign of Justb the Second, the 
empress Sophia possessed the same influence in pid>lie 
afinirs which Theodora had exerted with such pernicious 
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effects in the time of Justinian. By her Narses was alien- 
ated, and Italy, for the most part lost The emperor, whose - 
designs were upright, ended his reigp under tne gloom of 
calamity, having yielded the throne to the brave and gener- 
ous Tiberius. A. D. 578. The latter was too soon suc- 
ceeded by Mauritius, an excellent soldi^, who seems to 
have been deficient in that commanding genius and in those 
sinning qualities, which are necessair for the supreme ruler 
of an empire. A. D. 582. The khan of the Avares de- 
feated his troops, which were unskilfully commanded when 
the emperor was not at their head ; and when Mauritius, 
like the old Roman senate, disdained to ransom those who 
had surrendered themselves to the enemy, Phocas availed 
himself of this occasion to corrupt the allegiance of the troops 
who had been straibgers to military discipline. In conse- 
quence of this single instance of severity, this excdlent 
prince, and his whole house, lost their lives. A. D. 602* 
The young Heraclius easily expelled from his throne. an 
assassin stained with every crime (A. D. 610.) : not so easy 
was the defence of the empbe against the Persians, whose 
victorious arms were already visible fix>m the walls of the 
capital. But Heraclius assisted the defence by his presence, 
and their fortune, for the last time, deserted the house 
of the Sassanide. Although the emperor excited the cen- 
sures of his age by marrying within the forbidden dezrees 
of consanguinity, and for departing firom the received forms 
of belief concerning t|)e umty oi will in the double na- 
ture of Christ; yet he would have terminated his reign 
with the most splendid renown, and with well-deserved 
g6od fortune, had not Fate at this period called forth into ac^ 
ticm a nation which had never yet played its part among 
the revolutions of mailkbd^ but which pow sprang forth like 
fightning ; and having displayed for a wlule astonbhing 
energies, and at length returned to its first limits in fi-eedom 
and security, has left behind it, on the theatre of the world, 
its religion, and many strikii^ efltets of its customs and 
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BOOK XII. 

OF THE RISE OF THE MOHAMBfEDAN RELIGION, AND 
THE E8TABUSHMENT OF THE ARABIAN EMPIRE.— 
FROM A. D. en to 739. 



SECTION I. 

ARABIA. 



Arabia, or the Western Land, receired that name from the 
Chaldeans, whose country lay to the eastivard of the des- 
ert. Among the Syrians, the tribes of the wilderness were 
called Saracens, or natives of the East. Th^ original 
name is Barbar, Sons of the Desert : thef are proud of this 
distinction, and look with contempt upon the inhabitants of 
cities. The Arabian peninsula is formed by two gul& which 
advance far mto the land ; and the desert region to the north- 
ward occupies a large space between the empires of the 
Persians and the Romans. The whole extent of Arabia 
may be estimated at fifty-five thousand square miles. 

The wilderness exhibits nature dreary and destitute of life : 
the burning rays of the sun ever descend without interrup- 
tion through a dry and unclouded atmosphere : the naked 
hills seem stripped of their coverii^ by the winds, and offer 
unbounded prospects where no shelter refreshes the weary 
traveller, where no obj^t attracts his view : an immeasura- 
ble space seems to spread itself out between him and the 
animate creaticm; in which, here and there, under the 
shade of a few lonely palm trees, a spri^of water bubbles 
forth and is quickly choked in sand. The Arab alone is 
acquamted with these halting places; he alone frequents 
them; firee, and possessmg enough to satbfy his sunple 
wants, he conveys nither the treasures and the slaves which 
he robs from those caravans that venture to dispute the tolb 
exacted by the great emir of the desert. 
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The camel affi>rds the only means of oommunk»tioii be- 
tween ^these islands in the ocean of sand. Thb animal, like 
his mastep, leams from his eariiest years to endure hungry 
diirst, and the loss of sleep. He often marches three or 
four hundred leagues without drinking more than once in 
eight or ten days, and eating any things in the space of 
twenty-four hours, except a few thisdes or stalks ot wom^ 
wood. He ofien bears for weeks a load of thirteen hundred 
pounds, without eyer being listened of his burden. He 
constitutes the safety and the nches of the Arab, and is the 
mo^ faithful companion of his/ life. While the camel bears 
double the burden of a mule, he is more frusal than an ass ; 
his flesh is not less ^teemed as food than mat of the calf; 
the value of his hair rivals the finest fleece ; bis dung serves 
for fuel : his urine affi>rds sal ammoniac. A nod points out 
the way to him, and a song re-animates his steps. 

Amid orchards on the banks of the Ekiphrates, the chief 
hamlet of these roving tribes, the ancient Anah^ stretches 
itself out tbrough a long tract ; where the great emir of the 
Bedwins at particuter periods fixes his abode. Among the 
Bedwins, several families obey the authority of one sheik, 
the noblest and richest of their clan ; and all the sheiks ac- 
knowledge the supremacy and claim the protection of the 
ereat^enur. His capital b a moving town, which is laid out 
m regular streets meeting in one spot, where the tent is 
spread in which tlie emir dwells. He receives ^ifis fix)m 
travellers, who purchase of him a secure and fi*ee passage 
through the desert. 

The celebrated schools and conimercial towns of Cu& 
and Bassora lie on the confines of the desert. The names 
of many tribes remind us of Moses and of Job. The only 
enemy which the-natives dread is the Samoom, the ang&l 
ofdeathj a sulphureous wind which rises out of the wilder- 
ness, jthe fumes of which suffix»ite all the animals and men 
who fell in its way. It blows through Arabia and Africa, 
and is felt as far as Spain. 

We have already spoken of Arabia Petraea, which re- 
ceived its name from the town of Selah, called Petra by the 
Creeks. On the shores of the Arabian gulf are situated 
the cities of the prophet, Medbat-al-Nabi and Mecca. 
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Of Yemeii, or AnilMa the Happy, die siiores akme have 
been a<»urately explored. We onlj know that the inte* 
nor is kihaliited by a people of bold and animated character, 
who dwell in proud independence in their pastures, or in 
gardens which produce abundantly the most fragrant plants, 
such as frankincense, balsam, cmnamon, cassiBLy and coflfee. 
Roads have been formed for communication between the 
principal towns, and the land in their vicinity is cultivated 
to the tops of the hills. Flrom a shrub resembUng the juni- 
per-4ree, the Arabs gither that frankbcense which smokes 
m the churches of Christendom and in the temples of the 
£ast. They collect coffee frt>m a shrub which is said to 
have been transplanted from Abysi^nia to the hilk of Yemen. 
How little did Prosper Alpinus suspect when he described 
this plant in Egypt about two hundred years ago, and com- 
mended its medicinal qualities, that it would Dec(»ne in a 
few generations the favorite beverage of Eurq)e, and an 
article of necessity, frtHn the seraglio of the Turk to the huts 
of Switzerland, a source of much good and evil to society ;^ 
and that physicians would write books to proscribe its use I* 

The same re^on so much abounds with excellent horses, 
that if there is any place which is the native seat of that no- 
ble animal, and which produces his race in its greatest per^ 
fectioQ, it would seem to be Arabia, f The steeds of the 
Arabs are equaUy beautiful, though not so large as those of 
Africa : they are swift as ostriches, but fit only for the chase. 
One class of Arabian horses is preserved pure in the breed, 
with teng and well attested registers of a remote ancestry : 
others are bred firom the casual mixture of various races. 
They are the daily and nightly companions of the Arabs, 
who are anxious to keep them clean and in good condition : 
they stand saddled through the day and feed by ni^t. 
The coursers of the East, and of the African Moors, were 
brought originally from Arabia Felix. 

The shores of Yemen run down along the Arabian gulf 



* Du Four, Traits da Calc k la Haye. 1685. Linnei Amoenitates. 6. 

t Buffon.-^! have abandoned tfaii opinion, and nowno longer conmd*r 
Afabia, bi|t the kingdom of Knku, or some region of Anica, to the 
south or ^e west of Egypt, as the most probable country of the horse. 
(Remark of the Author.) 
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as &r as the siraits of Babel Mandeb, in the vicimty of 

which lies Okad, where bards in ancient times contended 
for the prize of poetry. Here, among wardens and groves 
of coffee, is atuated Mocha, the centrsQ point of ArabJan 
commerce^ in which is the chief receipt of the customs of 
Yemen. Nearer to the end of the pisninsula, important bjr 
its situaticMi and the excellence of its haven, Adel is seated 
on a ' promontory- at the foot of a lofty rock. This place 
iVas visited by the Greeks and Romans, who sought spices 
also on the coast of Hadramaut, and brought the aloe fix>m 
Socotora. Mara and Oman have been less known to 
history. 

We have ebewhere made mentiofi of the attempts of the 
Hebrews at Palmyra or Tadmor in the Wfldemess, and at 
Thiphsach on the Euphrates, to settle towns which might 
a£R)rd protection to the shepherds who wandered with their 
flocks from Gilead : we.have spoken dso of their enterprises 
from the ports of Elath and Eziongeber, and of the com- 
* mercial colonies of the Phoenicians cm the gulf of Penaa. 
The interior of Arabia has never yet been explored. There 
the Tobbah ruled at Saba by the authority of laws, without 
encroaching on their freedom, over valiant hordes : shut up 
in their palaces after the manner of Orientals, and sur- 
rounded with eunuchs, they exercised the judicial power to 
the common advantage of their, nation, while nature had 
made sufficient provision for defence against foreign ene- 
mies. The traditions of Saba yet preserve the name of 
Balkis, tliat queen who admired the wisdom of Solomon, 
and who bore a son, the ancestor of the Negush who now 
rei^ in Habesh. 

^ Above the city of the Sabaeans, which was also called 
Mareb, in an elevated valley to the north-west, there was a 
vast tank or artificial lake, of the walls of which are yet 
seen stupendous ruins. This lake supplied the capital, 
and irrigated its gardens ; the water was one hundred feet 
in depth, and palaces were erected on its walls ; the city 
was the abode of opulence and pleasure. In one night, as 
it is believed, during the reign of Hberius Cesar, this wall 
was broken down, and the town was swq>t away by the 
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ov«rwIieliiiiiig waten. The years are coooputed fiom thb 
calamity. 

In yam Alexander aspired to the sov&emiW of Arabta, 
and viun were the effints of the Romans* A Greek cckmy 
ia Soootcnra may stOl be traced among the hills of that island. 
When Anastasius L held the imperial sceptre at Constant!-. 
nople, and Naowash, king of Hamyar, in Yemen, who 
professed the Jewish faith, persecuted the Christians | the 
Arabs were oyercame by a Christian, the N^^h of Abys- 
sinia. Naowashy disdaining to submit, drowned himself in 
the sea. Thenpeforward ^e African conquerors govemed 
Yemen by means of deputies. 

The misfortunes of .Aj:abia were of no long duration, yet 
the effect of them is still felt in Europe. Ine ccmquerois 
brought with them the smaS-pox fix>m the poisonous Afirica : 
they communicated it to the Arabs, and commerce has 
spread it through the world. At first it broke out seldom, 
but committed dreadful ravages. Before a hundred years 
, had elapsed, it appeared in Itely, and made its way to Bur- * 
gundy and to Germany. 



SECTION n. 

MOHAMMED. 

During these times of anarchy, while the freedom of 
Arabia was suffering under the arms of the Negush and of 
Khosra Nushirvan the Persaan m<Hiarch, Mohammed was 
bom in the 570th year of the Christian era. He was de- 
scended &om a family which had produced many chief- 
tains, and many enterprisme merchauts. His father, 
Abdallah, died early, and len to his mother, the Jewess 
Emina, five camels and a female slave* 

Mohammed displayed from his infancy reflection and a 
fiery imagination : he was generous beyond his fortune ; 
compassionate, susceptible of warm friendship,- and aban- 
doned to licentious pleasures. In his exterior he had that 
serious demeanor which distinguishes the Oriental people ; 
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a dignified maimer ; an animated and pleasiqg expressicm 
of countenance. He was of the middle stature, his limbs 
were well proportioned, and his features striking. 

In his twentieth year he bore arms in a sacred war, 
which his tribe, the Koreish, waged against certain bands 
of robbers, who disturbed the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
black stcMie of the Caaba, in the great tower of Saba the 
son of Cush, had been from early times an object of venera- 
tion. , It represented the earth, the mother of all, the cen- 
tral mass, around which the chaotic matter was distributed 
and reduced to order. It is still held sacred in the East. 

Five years afterwards he resorted to the fair of Damas- 
cus, to sell the merchandise of the rich widow Chadija. 
His genius and address gained the a£%ctions of the widow, 
and she bestowed upon him her hand and fortune. As long 
as she lived Mohamnied treated her with grateful respect 
and iireproachable fidelity. 

Mohammed beheld wim sorrow the calamities of his coun- 
try, the abandonment of its ancient manners,, and the intro- 
duction of foreign customs. He had learnt fiom his 
mother that the Jews were still expectbg the champion of 
Israel ; he had heard from the Christians that Jesus had 

1>romised to those who loved hiiQ) the Comforter, who should 
eadthem into aU truth. He was persuaded, by tlie sug- 
gestions of his own mind, that he was the person who was 
capable of restoring happiness to the nations. In the for- 
tieth year of his age happened the night of the decree of 
Crod, in which Crabriel, one of the archangels, as he believed, 
or as he declared, called him to be a prophet of the Most 
High. A. D. 610. This event he related to Chadija, 
and to Varaca, his father-in-law. His words mflamed them 
with holy zeal, and they swore ." by that God, in whose 
hand is the soul of Chadija and Varaca, Mohammed is the 
prophet of God." 

immediately his cause was embraced by the young Ali, 
grandson of the chief Abutaleb, *' the first of the witnesses^ 
who received in marriage the dau^ter of the prophet. 
The old, respectable, and upright Abubeker soon joined 
himself to the party. 

Often when he was seized by fits of epilepsy, Mohammed 
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fancied that he heard the voice of angels. The prof^et 
began in sincerity, led astray by his fancied gift ; but fraud 
and violence enabled him to accomplish what piety and 
prsuseworthy motives induced him to attempt. He ex- 
pected to succeed to the office of guardian of the sacred 
stone ; but the zeal of party excited a tumult which threat- 
ened his life. Mohammed fled in disguise and closely 
pursued from Mecca, and escaped through the groves of 
palm-trees to Yatreb, where the Jews had secured in his 
mterest the chief men of the city. From that day,* which 
was the 16th of July, in the 622d year of our era, the Moslem 
compute the succession of time : this is the epoch of the 
Hejira, which Omar instituted in the year 639. The 
prophet was welcomed at Yatreb by 600 disciples, and that 
town received the tide of Medinat-al-Nabi, the prophetic 
city. 

Islam, the religion which Mohammed promulgated, con- 
tains these dogmas, that there is one God, and that Moham- 
med is his prophet, by whom the law of Moses and of Jesus 
is perfected and accomplished. He published no new 
tenets ; but only adorned and exhibited in a form adapted 
to the ideas, prejudices, and inclinations of the Orientals, 
that doctrine which is as ancient as the human race. He 
moreover enjoined many ablutions, well suited to the 
manners and necessities of the hotter climates : he ordained ' 
five daily prayers, that man might learn habitually to ele- 
vate his thoughts above himself, and above the sensible 
world : he instituted the festival of the Ramadan and the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and commanded that every man should 
bestow In alms the 100th part of his possessions; for these 
observances already existed in established custom, or in the 
circumstances which gave occasion to their enactment. Ifi 
like manner the prohibition of wine and the flesh of swine, 
circumcision, and the Friday's sabbath, are partly more 
ancient, ^nd in part new, or rather recommended than 
strictly ordained. He established a law adapted to circuffi- 
stances^ a religion for countries, in which the sublimity of 
Islam produced a greater impresi^on than the subde firi- 

* Or rather from th« eommeiioemant of the jew, 68 dnyi belm. 
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^rbfides wfaieh then divided the theok^ans of die Christian 
charch. Enthusiann joined its influence, aiid devated the 
soul of the true beKever above the whole visible world ; 
above the power of perishable things ; and above the fear 
of death itself. While an abject superstition debased the 
subjects of the Byzantine empire, the soul of the Arab was 
kitidled into fervor by the elevated simplicity of a doc* 
trine which opposed few checks to the vehemence of his 
pas^ns. 

Its power was first displayed m a war in which the prophet 
overthrew his enemies at Mecca. At the villi^ ofBeder,, 
where the Moslem pilgrims still oflTer up adorations, he 
obtained the first victonr. Happy was he esteemed who 
had fallen for die true raith ! He had departed to endless 
enjoyment, in fragrant and shady groves, where beautiful 
black-eyed virgins awaited him; where heavenly yodths 
sprinkled him with water of die roses of Paradise, firom 
goblets of pearl and gold ! 

After the conquest of Mecca, his command was sent to 
Heraclius, emperor of Constantinople, to Khosru Parvis, 
the king of Persia, to the Arabian emirs, to the Negush 
and the governor of Egjrpt: *'In the name of him who 
formed .heaven and earth, and who ordained Islam fix>m 
eternity to endless ages ; believe in Mohammed, teacher 
of the divine and universal law." Arabia willingly re- 
ceived his command, and acknowledged that he restored 
the faith of her patriarchs. The chieftain, ChaKd, 
inarched against the unbelievers, at the head of three 
thousand men, and defeated an army of twenty diousand. 
In the cause of the Lord of heaven and earth, fear found 
no place, especially when the prophet declared that the 
end of his mortal career is p^edestmed from eternity to 
every man, in the counsels of Providence. 

When Mecca had become obedient, and all Arabia paid 
him reverence, Mohammed commuided Islam to be carried 
into every country, and all nati<»is to be united by arms or 
by fbith. The prophet having been poisoned, as it was 
believed, in the 63d year of his age, departed into the pres- 
ence of that Eternal Bang, whose unity and goodness he 
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caused, by the exertions of his whole life, to beocMiie the 
fiuth of more than half the ancient world. 



SECTION in. 

THE EMPIBE OF THE ARABS. 

Ali, the first of the faithful, aimed at succeeding his 
&ther-in-law the prophet : but his design was defeated by 
the intrigues of Ayesha, one of Mohammed's widows, who 
had (mce received an affiont fix>m Ali ; and her Cither Abu- 
beker was raised, by the majority of voices, to the honor 
of chalif, or successor. The remabs of the prophet were 
deposited in a coffin of white marble. His visions and rev- 
elations were recorded in writing, that the tzaditicm of his 
Mth might be jpreserved in a firm and unchangeable basis. 
Such is the Koran, a work which, by the impwtance of its 
contents, the sublimity of its representations, the purity of 
its expression, has become not only the sacred, but also the 
classical, book of the Moslem. 
. While these afiairs occupied the chalif, ChaMd conmiered 
aU the countries which he between the Tigris and Eu- 
fdirates and the Mediterranean sea. Four thousand and 
five hundred of the faithful laid the foundation of the 
Arabian empire. This general and Amru displayed the 
enei^es of a nation bred in the hardy habits of the pas- 
toral state, and roused to energy by the hnpulse of fanati- 
cism. A flame, which was destined soon to consume its 
own vital force, extended the dominion of the Moslem ; but 
the empire survived, supported by its relations to the 
country and people under its sway, and by the influence of 
ancient opinion and never-fading passions. 

The great Khosru Parviz, the Fersian, the terror of the 
Byzantine emperors, who had carried away the true cross 
firom Jerusalem, after a reign of nearly forty years ever 
victorious until shordy before its termination, was assassi- 
nated by hb son Shiruyeh ; anarchy prevailed in the king- 
dom of the Sassanids. In the course of three years twelve 
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km^ and aueens ascended the throne, and t re^dess spirit 
of indepenaence manifested itself in the fortresses c^ the 
chieftains* In Constantinople, the crimes of ambition, of 
faction, and the vices of a corrupt court, rukd under the 
guise of superstitious sanctity. 

In the meantime ChaUd tempered the fire of the Moslem 
by the rules of order and discretion. Old men, women, 
children, and ecclesiastics, excepting the i^m offiprmg of 
the devil (for thus he termed the monks), were spared by 
the swcHrd. For the rest, to those Christians ^ho submitted 
to the tribute, toleration and protection were promised* 
Accordingly, when, afier the death of Abubeker (A. D. 
634.), Omar, raised by the influence of the same Ayesha to 
the office of Emir el Mumenin, or commander of the faith- 
ful, attempted to recall Chalid, the troops still remained 
devoted to him^ and he carried his victorious arms and the 
law of Islam through Syria to the confines of Asia Minor. 

Amru, the son of Aasi, marched to the conquest of 
Egypt. A. D. 639. Since Egypt lost her native Pha- 
raote, she had been alike incapable of restoring her liberty 
and of submitting to the yoke : alwajrs eager to give as- 
sistance to the enemies of her present masters, she quickly 
Abandoned the lieutenant of the Greek emperor. Then was 
the ancient Memphis burnt, Alexandria taken by storm, 
and, acccnrding to an old tradition preserved by Abul- 
phara^, the remains of those archives of the human race, 
which had been collected by the Ptolemies^ were consumed 
by fire. Amru attempted to complete a work often be- 
gun, by cutting through the land which separates the 
waters of the Mediterranean fix>m those of the Red sea. 
It has-been supposed that, the surface of the two seas not 
being of the same level, the adjoining countries may be 
overwhelmed by the waters of the more elevated basin c but 
Omar forbade the undertaking, from the apprehension that 
the prophetic cities would be rendered accessible to the 
Christian fleets. Eastward of Memphis, Amru built Fost- 
hath, the remains of which are still seen m Old Kahinu 
It was the custom of the Arabs, in their conquests, to de- 
stroy all fi>rmer thii^, to give to every regpon a new fage^ 
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aDd to make die camp oi their genecal the metropolis of 
eirerr country. 

Wbile Egypt was dismembeied finaei the Bjrzaatiiie do^ 
million, long lezdejard, the Sassamde^ descendant of those 
Sapors and of those Chosroes, befare whose aims the Bo- 
jaMQS had so often tremUed^ fought sererat battles against 
another Arabian chief, and at length was totalfy dewated 
in that of Mem. A. D. 636. Tne fate of this oKnaich 
is difierendj related. Some historians repeat that the kmg 
was overtaken and slab, while he wm entreating a mariner 
to transport him across a river (A. D. 651.^ : others sajr 
that a necldaee and bracelet of gold t^mptea the cupiditjF 
c^ a miller in Segastan, under whose roof he had taken 
dielter. His son, ab^dooed and destitute, but too proud 
for submission, is said to have taken refuge in China. 

Cyprus and Rhodes were plundered : the Moslem pene- 
trated on one side through the chab of Taurus, and on the 
6ther bto the deserts of Nubia. A.mru was recalled by 
OBrnan, the successor of Omar; but the warriors declared 
that, as they revered, b the commander of the faidifiil, 
the teacher of the law, so they would follow the most val- 
iant general b the field of battte. The chali& were for the 
most part feeUe sovereigns : but the empire, founded on the 
fiiith which was impressed upon the nation, su{qmted k- 
sdf ; and was invbcible as long as the strength of diis im- 
pression remabed. 

It already extended from Persia to the desert of Kau>* 
wan, and diready the throne of the chalif tottered <m its ^ 
foundation. A. D. 655. Ali succeeded Osman, but the 
widow of the prophet armed the troops against the first of 
the believers. The sacred chair was shaken by the arts 
of a woman, while both Romans and Persians fled beface 
die standard of Islam. Ali was at length murdered at 
Cu& (A. D. 661.), and die Shiites still pay reverence to 
his tomb in the vicinity of that city. 

The Shiites are a party who neither acknowledge his 

Eredeeessors nor his successors as lawful chalifs ; but pay 
oncers to a sacred family descended from him, of which 
^ last bdividual, Mohammed McHitatar, bom in the 868tb 
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jear of tsur era, b supposed by them still to survive in ccm- 
cealmentj.tfaat be may appear as sovere^ in tbe end of 
time. Of this persuasion is Persia. Diurin^ tbe wbde of 
June tbe Sbiit^ keep fast in bonor of All and lus sons 
Hassan and Hosein: tbey lament tbem by nigbt, wben 
tbeatrical exhibitions are performed, representing th^ 
batdes and assasanation : effigies of tbeir bodies, stained 
with bloody are carried in procession through the streets, 
and everv Stmte learns to execrate the Sunnites, the ene- 
mies of Ali. Of this latter sect are the Ottoman Turks. 



SECTION IV. 

COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL OF -THE HOUSE OF OMMIA. 

The throne of the prophet devolved by inheritance on 
tne house of his uncle Ommia. Abusofian, the son of Om- 
mia, had been the most implacable enemy of Mohammed ; 
while the charms of his wife Hinda attracted the passionate 
addresses of Hamsa, one of the most eminent advocates of 
the new faith. Moawiah, sprung fix>m diese parents, per- 
ceiving the success of the prophet, acknowledged that he 
came from God,^ paid him religious homage, and having 
attached himself to his cause, became lieutenant of a prov- 
ince ; and after the death of Ali, and the abdication of 
Hassan, received the dignity of Emir el Mumenin. While 
be roused the zeal of the natioif in favor of tbe true faith, 
be knew how to distinguish the superfluous from the essen- 
tial : and he drank wme, clothed himself in silk, and re- 
moved the doctrmal chair from the humble Mecca to the 
^lendid Damascus, which was reckoned one of the four 
piuradises of the East. ^ 

In Africa some wandering tribes invited his general 
Ochah to liberate them from the intolerable yoke of the 
Byzantine emperor. Ochah achieved this enterprise, and 
in the country of the ancient Gyrene, the birth-place of so 
many poets and philosophers, confirmed his conquest by 
erecting the fortress. of Kairwan. A. D. 671. The city 
of Kairwan was built not far from the coast, at the foot of 
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a hiU, abounding in spring? of fresh water, and simrounded 
by fertile meadows, in a soil rich m mines of salt. Okbah 
fttterwards overran, b the course of a few years, the whole 
northern tract of .Africa, which, while Carthase was yet 
free, had cost the Romans three Punic wars. A luxurious 
and refined people everywhere embraced the side of thatfahh 
which was dictated at the head of an armed host At this 
time Damia, queen of the Berbers, arose like a seccmd 
Dido (A. D. 682.), and aimed at rendering her countiy 
independent; she conquered Carthage, defeated tbe Arabs, 
and laid waste, as Italy to her cost experienced, those 
plains abounding in com, which had long been the granary 
of Europe. She hoped that the enemy would be unable 
to resist this mode of warfare ; but Hassan, at the head of 
the Arabs, called forth all the resources of enthusiasm, and 
Carthage feU before his arms. All the African coast, to 
the straits of Gibraltar, soon yielded to the sword of the 
Moslem. A. D. 688. 



SECTION V. 

THE ARABS IN SPAIN. 

Spain and the south of France were yet under the do- 
minion of th^ Visigoths, whose power would have been in- 
vincible if tbey had known how to obey their rulers. We 
have already observed the throne of die Visigoths shaken 
by faction : their kings were not accustomed to govern by 
the maxims of tyrants, or they would have been more able 
to suppress sedition. No sooner had Rodrigo hurled from 
the throne, and put out tbe eyes of king Vitiza, who held 
his nobles under an iron sceptre, than a Spanish count invit- 
ed Musa Ebn Nasir, the Arabian governor of/ Africa, across 
the Straits. A. D. 710. It has been rumored that king 
Rodrigo had violated the sister of the count ; but it is more 
probable that the calamity of Spain had its origin in the spirit 
of faction. 

In the seventh year of Walid Ebn Abdulmalik, command- 
er of the faithful, Musa intrusted to hb general Taricb, or 
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Tjvnf, an army of Aiabs, MootSj and Berbers^ or wander- 
efs of Africa. At the spot where he passed the Strait, a 
roeky hill rises 1400 feet above the sea, which it overhang 
with a precipitous cliff towards the north and east, wfaue 
the side which fiu^es the extreme pomt of Europe has a 
more graduaf descent. This hei^t Tarif fortified (A. D« 
712.): it was his rock; Gebel Tarif, or Gibraltar; and 
he thence extended his incuraons through the country. At 
length a battle took place at Xerez, where Rodrigo fimght 
for the crown, the freedom, and the faith oi the Yisigous, 
against Tarif and Mnsa, Islam, and the ferocity of the M^em. 
A,D.713. Long and bloody was the contest ; Rodrigo fought 
heroically, till the betrayer, who had invited the Ardbid, with 
Oppas, archbishop of Se^e, expecting that the fore%ners 
would only assist one party of Spaniards against the other, 
went over to the eneftiy. The flower o( the army perished 
together ^th their king, and the kingdom of the Visigoths, 
divided and without a master, fell .under the yoke of the 
Mohammedans. The latter extended their arms from sea 
to sea, and aeross the Pyreniean bulwark : they conouered 
Narbonne, Can^assonne, and the country on the farther 
side, as far as the Rhone and Lyons. Alany old and flour- 
ishing cities were destroyed by them, and new ones buih on 
the same territory. In other respects thev establidied the 
constitution of thmgs which they found ; only the commands 
er of the fidthfol held the place of the long. The national 
assemblies, the noUes, the courts of judicature, and the laws 
remained. The Christians obtained a toteranon for their 
worship, and were only forbidden from speaking against the 
faith of Islam. The tribute, or land-tax, was a tenth part of 
ibe revenue in those towns and countries which capitulated, 
and a fifth part in those which were subdued by arms. The 
product ot both was given to the lieutenant of the caliph. 
The Visigoths were unable to endure the command wmch 
enjoined them to refrain from disputing the faith of the con- 

Sueror, and thereby obtain the crown of martyrdom ; and 
le bishops in vain attempted to restrain the inmscreet effii- 
sions of holy zeal. Some who disdamed all submission fled 
to the mountams of Asturia ; these were chiefly the nobles 
and the sons of Ae nobles. From the Pyrenees a kxig 
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chain of IhUs istralches to cape Finisterre, the extreme 
point of Gallicia. Ansena, one of these bflls^ afibrded ref- 
uge to a troop of a thousand Goths, who sought hiding places 
in the caverns of oqr Lady of Cabadonga^ and acknowl- 
edged Pchtyo, % dif^guished warrior, as their chieftain. 
A. D. 718. The story is not free from the l^aggeratioos 
of national vanity ; yet Asturia enjoys, as the ancient asylum 
of the noble Goths, certain liberties which had no other ori- 

g'a than the achievements of her sons ; and the hamlet of 
ijon, on the coast, scarcely observed by the enemy, becune 
the root of a lasting monarchy, which grew up among the 
mountains. The qhiefs conquered Oviedo and Leon ; and 
it came to pass, after a contest of two hundred years, that 
Ordungo the Second found himself sufficiendy powerftd to 
restore the royal authority at Leon. A. D. 914. 

Political cidamities were advantageous to the virtues and 
the genius of the Visigoths. A long war, waged with va- 
rious fortunes, against enemies far more powerful, forced 
them to a glorious exertion of valor and heroism; and 
they witnessed, among their conquerors, arts m<Nre perfect 
than those of barbarous Europe, and were taught by them 
to know the value of the conveniences and embelfishments 
of Kfe. But this happened in later ages ; at that time the 
Arab himself knew only his faith and the use of his sword. 
It b not certain whether the great prophet himself could 
read and write ; and Ali, the commander of the faithfid, 
was the first who ordered the Arabic language to be re- 
duced to grammatical form^, by Abul Aswad Alduli, that 
his people might not lose, in their distant conquests, the 
puriQr d their speech. At the same period the dictionary 
was compiled by Chalil, and literature made little further 
progress under the house of the Qmmiades. 



SECTION VI. 

THE KBJ3S IN HINDUSTAN. 

^ About the same time when the calqph Walid at Da- 
mascus was mfbrmed of the calamities of the Visigptfas m 
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Spain, he received infoimation from other generals of con- 
quests achieved by his arms in Eastern India. Hindustan 
has never withstood tlie attempts of foreign invado^ yet 
it has always oEkred an impenetrable resistance to the in*, 
troductipn of foreign manners. The laws of the country are 
so entirely founded on the manners of the people, or the 
latter have had so powerful an influence upon the fonaetf 
that they haye, in ^e course of time, and by the effect of 
continued use, grown into an impenetrable bulwark. To 
this effect not only their relation to the climate and soil 
have contributed, but the great interest which the numerous 
and digniGed caste of Brahmans have ever felt in the main- 
tenance of this system. The caste of Cshatriyas, or war- 
riors, are interested in support of the same constitution by 
the enjoyment of great pnvileges. The mercantile order 
are chiefly anxious for tranquillity and the preservation of 
old customs ; and the fourth caste, or the Sudras, are so 
humiliated, that they possess no political influence. The 
laws of India on this subject are more severe than those of 
Sparta with regard lo slaves ; b'no country have the higher 
classes ventured more or obtained greater success in arrest- 
ing the progress of the human mind. 

The JBrahmans had already to contend against the Sama- 
nsans and the Christians : with no benignant feeling had 
they beheld the colonies of Jews which were in old times 
settled in their country, and now the victorious Moslem 
brought with them the faith of Mohammed, and. forced 
them, s<»ely agamst their inclination, to relax their severity, 
and to concede a greater measure qf justice to degraded 
humanity. -^ . I ;« ^ 

'■' SECTION vn. 



FBANCE. 

Hie arms of the Arabs, scarcely heard of a century 
before, now dommeered from the Ganges to Narbonne; 
when the Spanish governor, Abderachman, enraeed at the 
defection of the little territory of Cerdajme, carried war into 
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the dukedom of Eudes ct Aqaitame, and into the kingdom 
<^the Franks. 

In the western parts of Europe, the Franks were so 
superior to all other nations ; their empire so^great, dieir 
abdity and valor so distinguished ; that if they had been 
o^rcome, neither the Lombards nor any other German or 
Slav<»ian peqple could have restrained the Modem from 
felling at once on all sides upon Italy and Constantinople. 

The kings of the Franks, since the time of DagoTOrt, 
son of that CHlotaire who held the assembly at Fans, had 
gradually decfined in power through eflfeminacy, and the 
prodigal favor and confidence which they bestowed on the 
mayors of their palace, and by the effect of unfortunate 
contingencies, by which the latter contrived to further 
their own advancement. The splendor and pleasures of 
the court lulled the descendants o( the Merovingians into a 
voluptuous repose : and as the mayors of the palace in the 
mean time omitted no exertion that could contribute to 
dtigment or confirm their power, their influence, fimnded 
on splendid merit or successfid boldness, increased to a pro- 
digious extent. The king proposed the mayors of the 
palace to the ecclesiastical and temporal lords at the time 
of election i* yet the power of this ofiSce, even in the age 
of Eberwin, so greatly exceeded that of the crown, that if 
Grimwald and repin d'Heristhalf had not concealed their 
usurped authority with greater address, they would have 
felien victims, like that minister, to the jealousy of the 
nobles. 

Pepin and his descendants, as mayors of the palace, 
acquired and maintained by their merit a greater than royal 
power, both b Austrasia and in Neustria.| It was thought 
right that the greatest share of authority should be in the 

'~"- — ' - - _ ■ J _■ ii_ 

* Electione pontifieum et cuncterum ducum. 

t Eberwin was mayor of the palace in the reigns of Ghlotaire IIC. 
and Thierri. He was an able and ambitious minister, and was -tX 
length assassinated as he was attempting to reduce Austrasia under his 
sway, A. D. 683. Pepin d'Heristhal Succeeded him, and governed 
wil^ more moderation. He was the father of Grimwald and of Charles 
MftVtALVid the founder of the CarloYincian house. He died Hboot 
nd,A.D. T. 

t t^epinus Dux Francorum obtinuit re»ium Francorum per annos 
97, cum regibU0 sibi subjectis ; Ann. Fuld. 
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hands of those in whom the nation reposed the greatest 
confidence. That every thing depended on this reoom- 
mendation, Pepin in his old i^e was persuaded ; and at hb 
death, instead of his vounger son, a minor born in kwful 
wedlock, recommended die bastard Qharles to succeed 
him in his important office. It was determined that the 
enei^ies of the kingdom should be wielded by the hands 
of him who possessed the most kingly soul. 

The Franks had to carry on wars in Germany against 
the Frisians, Saxons, Sorbians, Bavarians, valiant enemies 
or faithless alfies ; or in defence of weak dependants who 
stood in need of their protection : against barbarians. In 
these expeditions the mayors of the palace engaged with 
alacrity : they rejoiced to find^tbemselves at the head of 
their troops, and they soueht occasions for war. In time of 
peace they also possessed the power of pardoning o&nces : 
they gave away offices, distributed vacant feo£&, and left to 
the king the honor of bis title, the enjoyments of luxury, 
and the rank of sovereign in the Champ de Mai. On that^ 
occasion the prince was seated before the assembly of the 
Franks on the throne of his forefathers : he saluted his lieee- 
men, and received homage from them ; accepted the donative 
offered by tlie nation, and gave it to the mayor of the palace, 
who stood by his footstool : he divided the vacant estates 
according to his recommendation, and confirmed the distri- 
bution of those which were already given. He then mount- 
ed his chariot and was drawn by four oxen to his palace, 
^where he remained till the followins Champ de Mai. All 
matters of importance were proposed by the nunister to die 
assembly, and the resolutions of that body were executed by 
him. His power was distinguished fittm that of the old 
German chieftabs in these circumstances, that it continued 
in time of peace and was enjoyed for life ; was handed down 
in a certain manner by hereditary descent ; and extended 
to the administration of all afilairs. The dukes of fhe AI- 
lemanni, of Britanny, and of Aqiiitania,'frequently, but in 
vain, opposed their voices to these muasgressions of consti- 
tutional forms. 

But the circumstantial detail of these events is unknown : 
fear, indiftrence, political disturbances, diminished the 
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number (»f hisloriaiis. These were the herw times of 
Europe. Barbarians were forced to adopt civilized forms 
c( lif^; forests were cut down, ' morasses drained; the 
nobility were 'free, and the people employed in produdng 
the necessaries of life. 



SECTION Vffl. 

GEBMANT. 

An iUastrious Englishman named Winifred, who was 
aAerwards called B^ifiuse, introduced into, the Grerman 
forestb the first spark of religious light. In Bavaria, he 
renewed, purified, and regulated the profession of Chris- 
tianity, according to his own sentiments and those of the 
Roman pontiflf. The Ught of the Christian faith speedily 
difiused itself through rranconia, Thuringia, the banks c^ 
the Rhine, and in Saxony and Frisia. While Boniface 
established the humanizing worship of Jesus and Mary, in 
the places where Stuf add Bustrich bad been the objects of 
veneration, he assembled congregations of people in villages, 
which became the origin of towns. 

Pope Gregory IL, eager to establish and extend the 
fiuthority of the pontifical chair, remarked the talents and 
zeal of Boniface, and bestowed on him the episcopal dig- 
nity and the office of legate. The merits of Bonirace ob- 
tained for him, by the lavor which he acquired at Rome, 
and the interest which he exeited among the Franks, the 
bishopric of Mentz, which was establii^ied (ex his sake. 
The ancient city of Mentz, since the devastation of the 
barbarians, had given the precedence to the more flourish- 
ing town of Worms. A. D. 756. From thence the 
bi^op promulgated the Christian faith according^ to the 
representations of his a^e, toeether with the authori^ 
of the holy pontifical chair, and the milder .maimers and 
ordinances of the Franks, among those tribes whom the 
mayor of the palace had overcome or meditated to subdue. 
Thus were the gospel and the law of Islam disseminated at 
the same time, and by similar means ! Moral and religious 
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culture was extended through the north by menis of 
cloistered societies, sinukir, but m maiqr respects more 
venerable than those of the Pythagoreans. 



SECTION IX. 

ENGLAND. 

It is remaricable that the cUef part of this laudable wotk 
was carried od by men who had imbibed the zeal of hdy 
enterprise in the rempte parts of Ekirope, at Hy in Irelana, 
and at Bangor among the Kymri, While the Scots waged 
wars against the Caledonians, while the dynasties of the 
Anglo-Saxons carried on mutual hostilities and were per- 
petuaUy disturbed at home by domestic troubles, which 
contmued till the West Saxons gradually gained the i»e>- 
ponderancy, the light of Christianity, but lately kindled, 
and a remnant <^ learning which had never Men wholly 
into contempt, were more honored in Britain than in any 
other region. Accordingly, while the nation was ins^ifr- 
cant in its external relations, peculiar talents and energies 
were displayed by individuals, which formed for them- 
selves a theatre of action embracbg nearly all the western 
countries. 

SECTION X. 

LOMBAIUOr. 

The kingdom <^tlie Lombards acquired greater stabQity 
.after Authari the son of Kleph had obtab^ the govern- 
ment (A. D. 584.) ; each nobleman gave up to the king 
the half of his possessions, in order to place him out of the 
temptation to commit imustice, either from the pressure of 
his own necessities, or from the desire of conferring benefits 
upon his friends. Authari governed wisely, and fought 
heroically against the combined strength of the exarch and 
the French monarch : the Franks were less formidable in 
the intersected country of Loinbardy than in open plains^. 
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where die ^t was decided by an impetuous attack, and 
the Lombards possessed stronger fortresses. 
. Theodelinde, the widow of Auiibari, cboae for her bus^ 
band Agilulf, the duke of Turin, and the nation adopted 
him for their sovereigi in the Champ de Mai. ' A. D. 590. 
In his time pope Gregory I. mediated a peace which 
terminate!^ the long continued hostilities of the Lombards 
and the Greek exarchate. A, D. 699. "What other ' 
ccMisequence," said he to the contending parties, " can arise 
froth your persevering enmity, but the deaths of many 
thousands of men, whose hmias are useful to the Romans 
and Lombards for tilling their land ?'' Agilulf had also the 
wisdom to make peace with the Franks and Avari : his 
people possessed the best cultivated soil and ^lore of the 
piDduce of industry, and it was more easy during external 
peace to preserve tranquillity at home among his rest- 
less dukes. Theodelinde confirmed the establishment of 
Christianity, which humanized her subjects, and gave them 
an inclinati^m to a peaceful life. The public repose was 
sometimes disturbed by the^ robberies and treachery of the 
khans of the Avari, but the warlike spirits which were 
thus roused were shortly obliged to subside into the cahn 
trf peace. The kingdom became better regulated, and was 
not further enlarged. 

A. D. 636. The son-in-law of Agilulf was that king 
Rothari, who, as we have already mentioned, compiled the 
legal code^of the Lombards. A. D. 643. It contained 
at first 390 enactments, and the number was increased in 
the course of the next 110 years by the addition of 193 
articles. It remained in force after the Lombards ceased 
to have kings of their own i^ation, and the conqueror only 
ordained an equal authority for the capitularies of the 
Franks. The kw, compiled and auonented by Justinian, 
prevailed in Rome and m the exarchate, and hence arose 
that vari^y of foreign ordinances for which Italy is remark- 
able to the present day. 

In the law of tHe Lombards thefl and. adultery were 
punished with death : murder was not a capital crime. The . 
excessive power of the great, and the confidence of the 
mxkta in Uie king, seem to indicate, that it was thought im- 
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propef to amkn ihe oooduct of him who had killed a naan 
by the order ot the sorere^n, or had given his advice as to 
the method of destroying him. But whoever introduced 
an »!iemy into the country, as Narses introduced Albwin, 
whoever abandoned it himself, or aided a freeman in 
flfienadng himself from the republic of 4he Lombards, had 
deatti for his portion. - On the other hand, it was not ex- 
pressed that he who entered into conspiracy against the 
king ought to die ; but it was simply declared that such im 
act exposed him to the risk of death. It is worthy of re* 
marie, diat he who excited a disturbance in the church* 
was subjected to a fine of forty shillings; if any man 
committed the same o^nce in the national assembly, his 
penalty was nine hundred ; and for any such actMn the pal- 
ace ojf the king, death was the reward. The law of war, 
as in other le^ institutions, decreed death peremptorily 
aeainst him who excited the soldiery to resist the command 
of the general, or other officer, whom the king had set 
over the troops ; or wh6 induced any part of the army to 
neglect their duty, or who deserted his comrades in the 
fiekl of battle. The general appointed by the nation pre- 
sdded over the operations of war ; the gastald of the xing 
over the police and judicial regulations of the army,f and 
each watched over the conduct' and restrained the excesses 
of the other. 

In the esdmation of their own law, the Lombards were 
the noblest people, and of far higher dienity than thek 
neighbors, the Romans : the penalty for fornication com- 
mitted with a Lombard slave, was a greater sum by two 
diirds than with a Roman. No woman was permitted 
to live without the safeguard of some protector,^ or of the 
court. The distinction between free persons and bond- 
slaves was so great, that an irregular marriage was pun- 
isted with death ; and if a freeman was desirous of 
espousing his female servant, it was necessary that a cere- 
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** Sc&ndalam eommiserit. ■ 

t Si Dux exercitate'm moleataTerit iojust^ GrastaldoB eum solaeiet 
usque ad prssentiam Regis, aut. apud suum judicem ad justitiam per- 
ducat/ 

t Mundibnrdium. 
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mony should prevkmsly be performed, which typified her 
r^neratioD. Great as was the distiQCtioa between firee- 
men and the lower orders^ human nature itself was held in 
but iitde higher di(^ty that the brutes : a man i^^ struck 
a mare that was with foal, was fined with die same penalty 
as if he had committed a similar violence towards a |Nreg- 
nant female slave ; and for either o£fence the punishment 
was only half so great as if he had torn off the tail of a 
horse. The freemen were either barons or of ocHnmon 
family, or men who bad obtained only personal fireedom, 
or such as also possessed the ri^t of disposbg of their 
property. lU^timate sons were m every way distmguished 
from those bora in lawful wedlock ; but when there was 
only one of the latter in a family, the former inherited one 
third part of the estate. In the servile class, the domestic 
servants, who were employed in every kbd of art, were 
distinguished from those who managed the estates, and 
these again fixxn the labormg rustics. Among the ktter, 
some were assigned to agriculture, others to pastoral em- 
plovments, and severally to the care of oxen, sheep, goats 
and swine ; and in each division the master rustics were dis- 
tinguished firom the apprentices. The domestic servants 
took care of the hawks, die swans, the cranes, and stags, 
that were kept as domestic animals. 

Among the Lombards the word virtusy as among the 
ancients, had the sense of strength, and soIcUium was used 
to signify the support of armed auxiliaries,* the only con- 
solation of the defenceless among barbarians. 

To this code were added, at a later period, die feudal 
customs, as they were compiled by Obert-ab Orto, of 
IVfilan, under the emperor Frederic I., tc^ether with the 
ordinances of the pondfical chair. . The whole system de- 
clined when, towards the end of the twelfth century, the 
cities be^ to be governed by particular statutes, and 
through the exertions of the professors of Bobgna, the 
Roman law became every where, except perhaps in Venice, . 
the only scheme of jurisprudence that was used for the 
I — — »"T* I ^— — — —^1^— 

* Si quia homini Ubero .iiuddiataa fuerit cum Tirtate et aolatio, et . 
iobtto battiderit. 
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GOinpletkm of local ordinances. The leg^l system of the 
LcMnbards maintabed its ground most e£fectua]ly in diose 
quarters of Sicily where it had been freely adopted. 

It contained nothing that related to political institutions^ 
because the code on which the security and prc^rty of the 
citizens depended^ ought to be wholly unconnected w^th 
the. mutable forms of government. The monaichy was 
given by election. On this account Agilulf took care to 
procure the nomination of his son Adelwald (A. D. 604.), 
to be his suc^ssor, twelve years before his own death. 
A. D. 616. The young prince because idiotical after his 
father^ death; idiocy imleedy and the poison by which it 
is induced, are frequently mentioned in the history of the 
Lombards. Ariwald, his brother-in-law, was thereupon 
elected in his place. A. D. 625. Rothari, the-l^blator, 
was another brother«in-law of Adelwald. A. D. 636. 
Rodwald, the son of Rothari, having fallen by the sword 
of a man whose wife he had seduced (A. D. 652.), the na- 
tion elected Aribert, nephew of queen Theodelinde, desirous 
of combining, as far as it was possible, respect and gratitude 
towards the royal house, widi the privilege of electing a 
king according to merit. A. D. 653. Anbert, with more 
paternal than patriotic sentiment, determined to leave his 
' two sdns, Perthari and Godebert, joint sovereigns ; each of 
them endeavored, by factious intrigues, to increase the 
strength of his own party, and they both became the vic- 
tims of their own tolly. A. D. 661. Grim wald, duke 
of Benevento, of Godebert's party, ambitious and distrust- 
lul, because he supposed his designs to be suspected, slew 
Godebert ; and Perthari being in&rmed of this event flew 
mto Hungary. A. D. 662. The genius of the Lombard 
government appears in the circumstance, that Gtimwald, 
although he had conciliated many friends by acts of mu- 
nificence, and had secured his personal safety by a. body- 
guard, found it needful, in order to protect his throne, to 
espouse the idster of the last kmg. The events by wluch 
he was finidly compelled to rei»gn his right to Perthari ; 
the imprudent joy of the people, which broueht new dai^ 
gers on the latter ; die vak>r of his friend, who saved the 
prince at the peril of his own life ; the manner in whidi 
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hU foe rewarded this noble act, and the resolution of Um 
who had performed it, rather to suffer with Perthari in mis- 
fortune, than to live with dignity and opulence in a splendid 
court; aB these circumstances compose a romantic story, 
fai which the heroic character of the Lombard nobles is 
strikingly portrayed. The Franks came to the aid of 
Perthari, and were defeated by Grimwald, who obtained 
his victory by pretending a flight, and leaving his camp well 
stored widi wine. He afterwards reigned with such reputa- 
tion for THsdom and justice, that deputies were sent to his 
court by a tribe of the Bukarians, begging that be would re- 
ceive than into the number of his subjects : the territoi^ 
of Molise was allotted to their estabfishment. lliis multi- 
tude of nations, each of which retained some part of its pe- 
culiar language, have given origin to the provincial dialects 
of Italy. We find in this country vestiges of all times, 
of all nations, and coiistitutions ; and if we comprise Swit- 
z^land in our survey, we have as it were an abstract or 
specimen of every form of government and period of div- 
ilization. 

After the death of Grimwald, the court and the assembly 
of nobles hastened into-the passes of the Alps, to receive 
back Perthari (A. D. 671.), who afterwards reigneii with 
gentleness and benignity, having profited by the experience 
of misfortune. Grimwald having left a son, who was duke 
of Benevento, Perthari took care, nine years before his death, 
to cause his own son, Cunibert, to be named as his suc- 
cessor. A. D. 677. The latter was defeated by Alahis, 
duke of Trent ; but the^ gentleness of his manners, and 
his respect for learning, and all estimable qualities, had ob^ 
tained him the a&ctjons of his people. Nevertheless, 
under Liuitbert, his almost infant son, Raimbert, duke of 
Turin, nephew of Perthari, by his brother, excited internal 
war, obtained the throne, and bequeathed it to his son, 
Aribert the Second. A. D. 700 — ^701. The BavariHtis 
having undertaken to efi^t the restoratbn of Luitbett, 
Aribe^ m vain sought to win over to his party the pope, 
by conceding a tribute from the Cottish Alps, whence are 
derived the revenues which Rome still obtains^ to the pres- 
ent day, from Piedmont. A. D. 710. Both Luitbert and 
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Aribert lost dieir litres m the contest that ensued; and 
Ansbrandy a wise old Bavarian chief, was invited by the 
aation> together with his son Luitbrand, to leave his county, 
which bordered on Lombaidy, in the Tyrolian mountains, 
and to assume the government The latter was celebrated 
for many great and splendid qualities ; never was the king- 
dom more powerful or better regulated than under his sway* 
He remained at peace with Bavaria and wiA the Slavonians 
d* C^dthia. Charles Martel, mayor of the -palace to the 
king of the Franks, sent his scm Fepin to Luitbrand, that 
his locks might be shorn by die hand of the Lombard kmg* 
The sond of the nobles, among the Franks, nev^ su^red 
their hair to be shorn until thev had passed the age of 
puberty, when he who first performed this ceremony was 
considered henceforth as holding the relation of a second 
father. 

SECTION XL 

/j^ - THE ARABS IN FRANCX, 

Luitbrand made a league with Charles Martel, and they 
exerted themselves joindy to withstand the conquests of tfane 
Arabs, before whose victwious arms Constantinople, Paris, 
and Benares trembled. The Moslem had spread them- 
selves over the plains of Gascony ; they had passed the 
Dordogne, and had defeated Eudes, the duke of Aquttabe ; 
parties of Arabs had appeared on the borders of Bur- 
gundy ; and already, Raipulf, lord of Die, Gap, and Gre- 
noble, had joined the inJSdels ; already diey approached 
Nice, on their way to the kbgdom of the Lombards, when 
Charles Martel and Luitbrand took up arms against Ab- 
derachman, in defence of themselves, of all Clvisteiidom, 
and of Europe. 

A. D. 732. While the Arabs were engaged in the plun- 
der of Poictiers, the mayor of the palace united his Kirces 
with those of the humiliated duke of Aquitaine. During 
a whole week the hostile armies stood in array, opposed 
to each other, and consumed the produce of the coun- 
try. The battle ^was fought on a Saturday in October, 
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m a phki which extends between Todrs and Poictiers. 
The Franks stood in a close and impenetrable phalanx, 
protected by theii* shields as by a bulwark, and sustamed, 
unmoved, the onset of the infidels: then suddenly they 
rushed forwards and assailed the enemy. Abderachman 
fell, and with him the flower of his army; the remainder, 
yet ajpowerful body, retreated towards Spain. It b believed 
that Charles Martel could have inflicted a severer piuiishr 
ment if he had not been desirous of still leaving a formidable 
enemy to be the terror of Aquitaine. This day was decisive 
with respect to the future limits of the Arabian empire. 

The king of the Lombards waited in the mean time with 
his army on the way to Nice, but the Arabs did not venture 
to attack him. 

6-0 
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SECTION xn. \ A vV 



CONSTAirriNOPLE AND ROME. 

Three princes had ascended the Byzantine throne in 
the space of one year after the death of the emperor He- 
raclius : Constans 11., the grandson of that monarch, re- 
mained in possession of it. A. D. 641. This was the 
tyrant who occasioned a more irreparable loss to the arts of 
antiquity than Alarich and Genserich at the head of the 
Goths and Vandals. 

A. D. 642. He carried on a war agadnst the Lombards, 
in which his troops chiefly distinguished themselves by de- 
vastation, as the ruins of the formerly flourishing Lacuria long 
testified. In a batde against the Lombard army, a strops 
and gigantic warrior of that nation transfixed the body of 
a young Greek officer, and held it aloft upon his halbert, 
above ^ ranks ; the sight of it so l;errified the txoGps of 
Constans, that they immediately took flight, and the battle 
was lost. Constans then betook himself to Rome, and 
carried oflT aU the chief specimens of the fine arts that he 
could find. The temple of all the gods, in which the senate 
had formerly been assembled, that prodigy of architecture, 
built by Agnppa, the friend and minister <^ Augustus Cffisar, 
was desp^ed of its costly roof After the emperor had 
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empbyed faimaelf twelve days in these occupations he 
d>aDdoned ibe city, bearing with him. the execrations of its 
people and the' coQtetnpt of his enemies. He afterwirds 
exercised similar devastations in several towns of Italy, 
Sardbia, and Sicily^ and approached ^lacuse, hden with 
the Sf^endid spoils of the provinces wUch he desqpaired of 
maintaining in their allegiance to -his sway. A. D. &G3. 
The ships, however, which were destined to convey Us 
plunder to Constantinople, were taken by the Arabs on thdr 
passage, and the proudest remains of the ancient arts weie 
carried to Alexandria, where they perished by means which 
are unknown. Constans remained six years in Sicily, where 
he was at length assassinated. A. D. 668. 

A youth, whom the army forced to seat himself on the 
throne, and whose chief recommendaticHi was the beauty of 
his person, was easily overcome by Constantine the Fourth, 
son of the late emperor. In his reign Africa was lost to the 
empire ; and, without the aid of the Grecian fire, a compo- 
sition of which napththa was the basis, Constantinople itself 
would have fallen before the standard of Islam. It was this 
Constantine who held that council, in which it was established 
that the Monothelites were heretics, and unworthy of Chris- 
tian communion. 

A. D. 685. Under his son, Justinian II., an occurrence 
took place at Ravenna, on the occasion of .a military parade 
held on a Sunday, which may serve to give us some idea of 
the manners that prevailed in the Roman exarchate. A. 
D. 69 1 • The exercises were performed according to tribes, 
and it happened that one body found itself aggrieved. On 
the folk) wing Sunday, after the celebration of divine service, 
they invited the soldiers of the other tribe as guests, to their 
houses, on the pretext of promoting a reconciliation. Each 
guest was murdered by his respective host, and the bodies 
of all were thrust into the, sewers or concealed in the stables. 
The city remained three days in public lamentation ; the 
baths were shut up, the theatres abandoned ; every citizen 
sought his father or his friend ; processions were ordained, 
and the archbishop commanded a fast, which was to be ob- 
served even by sucking infants. When the secret was dis- 
covered, the guilty tribe suffered the same violence which 
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thejr had inflicted ; their houses were destroyed, and the 
part of the town which belonged to jthem st31 bears the 
'name of the Quarter of the Rcobeis. 

Soon after this eatastiophi the emperor, who was a prince 
offerocKMis character, and devoted to violent passions, was 
dethroned, and depdved of his nose. A. D. 695—705. 
Having regained his power, he caused Leontius and Ap- 
simanis, who had governed in the interval, to be put to 
death publicly, and ordered ihe eyes of the patriarch to be 

Sit out The nobles were executed at their own doors, or 
ey were drowned in sacks, or melted lead was poured 
down their throats. A similar fate befell the chief citizens 
of the distant Ravenna. Johannicius, 8l man distinguished 
by rare endowments, of genius, was permitted to write his 
kst will with his own blood. He wrote. Oh God, deliver 
us from the tyrant ! and immediately dashed out his brains 
against a wall. 

A. D. 711. Philippicus Bardanes took vengeance on 
Justinian for the sufferings of humanity, but he neglected 
his own interest and the empire. He was surprised, his 
dyes put out, and Anastasius Artemius, a general of con- 
sKler^le talents, succeeded him on the throne. The ar- 
my, instead of carrying on wars against the Arabs, forced 
a private citizen of Adramyttium, whose name was Theo-, 
dosius, to assume the purple (A. D. 713.): he laid it 
aside as soon as he was permitted. A. D. 716. Leo^ 
who was an Isaurian, and a general of no mean parts, sue* 
ceeded him on the throne (A. D. 717.), and defended 
Constantinople more than two years against the Arabs; 
in the, mean time pestilence and famine are said to have 
destroyed 300,000 men. It was this emperor who pub- 
Ibhed the ordinances, decreed prematurely, and with great- 
er purity (tf intention than knowledge of human nature, 
against the use of images in the churches ; of which we 
shall hereafter trace the consequences. 
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SECTION xm. 

BECAPITULATION. 

In the period which we have been contein|:dating, two 
potentates made their appearance on the political stage ; in 
the south the commander of the Faithful, with a powerful, 
weU disciplined, and victorious army; in the north the 
mayoi^ of .the palace of the Franks, clothed with tlie 
authority which his merits acquired, and presiding over the 
resources and strength of the French, the Burgundian, the 
Thuringian, Bavarian, and Aliemannic states. The king of 
the Lombards was rather great by himself than by any 
extent of power that could be compared to the sway of two 
such rivals. England, a world in itself, was destitute of 
any political influence on the Continent ; and the North was 
scarcely known. 



f^rA BOOK XIIL 

y 1 

^THE AGE OF CHARLEMAIN AND HARUN AL RASfflD. 
^ ^ — A. D. 732— 841. 



SECTION I. 

STATE OF ROME AND ITALY. 



The people of Rome had long been unwilling to receive 
commands firom Ravenna, to be the subjects of a foreign 
court, and to be governed by Greeks, who were accustomed 
to despise all foreigners as barbarians. When peace and 
tranquQlity had recruited their strenitb. the desire of throw- 
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ing off the yoke was awakened among tfaem. Under the 
emperor Phifippicus, who was not accurately orthodox in 
distinguishing the two nartures in the second person in the 
Trinity, the assembly of the Roman people resolved ," no 
longer to obey the commaads of the imperial heretic, or to 
circulate his coinage" (A. D. 712.); and they refused 
permissioQ that bis statue should be erected in the church 
of St John de Lateran, and ordered that his name should 
no longer be mentioned in the public prayers. A sedition 
was excited against those who were attached to the imperial 
party ; and scarcely could the spiritual power, by means 
of processions bearing crosses, gospels, and tapers in the 
via sacra^ moderate the inflamed passions of the multitude. 
The cause they had undertaken excited no hostility on the 
part of the ecclesiasucal authorities. 

The attempt was renewed with greater energy when Leo 
took away from the people the viable objects of their reli- 
gious worship. Images ware the ancient ornaments of the 
churches : it was not towards the dead wood or stone that 
the adorations of the more enlightened were directed-; but 
the form served to lead the thoughts towards the ideal 
object which it typified, while to the rude and unlettered it 
had ever been impossible to elevate the mind to the con- 
ception of an abstract and spiritual nature. Leo, not con- 
tented with removing abuses which had been sanctioned by, 
antiquity and were connected with the weakness of human 
QOture, caused the images to be broken in pieces with con- 
tempt and abhorrence, and imposed his own method of 
repreaentation on the consciences of all. 

Gregory II., a native of Rome, who was- then pope, 
uttered warnings to the Christian people of the West. 
A. D. 726. The cities and the armies of Italy loudly re^ 
claimed against the imperial ordinance : the officers oi the 
emperor were expelled, and independent men were elected 
in their places, and bound by oath to protect the party of 
the apostolic chair. Some provinces were desirous of 
choosing another emperor ; but Gregory, with tliat presence 
of mind which is the trait of a great man, represented to 
them that as it was yet possible that the divine grace might 
find its way to . the heart of I^eo, precipitancy in their 
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eounsek would be culpable and iatrusii^. It thus came to 

Sass that Italy recognized the authority of no emperor ; bu^ 
le pope, as long as he lived, remained at the bead of a 
powerful confederacy. 

At ttiis epoch king Luitbrand was wadng war against 
the exarchate, and endeavoring to unite Italy under one 
monarchy sufficient for the maintenance of its own security, 
and over which no foreign power would have been able m 
future to prevail. Although some of the Lombard dukes 
were too independent, yet the kingdom had augmented its 
power. The nobles trembled m the presence ofLuitbrand, 
who was so gracious to the bfarior ranks that he may be 
excused for his severity towards tlie great. Two of his 
nobles had formed a conspiracy against this monarch. He 
led them to the chase, and in a secluded place, in a forest 
where he wbs alone with them, he upbraided them with 
their design, and throwing away his arms, exclaimed, 
^ Here is Luitbrand; your ' king ! do towards him as you 
wiH." They threw themselves at his feet. He gave them 

C^sents as the pletlgea of forgiveness. '^ The king of the 
mbards," says Paul Wamefried, ^' was no scholar ; but 
he was wiser than the philosophers." 

Against the power of this valiant leader Gregory IQ. de- 
fended Rome and Ravenna by means of menaces and 
exhortations. In the dominions of a king the papal chair 
^XHild never have attained so exalted a degree of veneration. 
It was fortunately filled in succession by a number of en- 
lightened statesmen, who united eloquence and the lofty 
virtues of the Roman character with the dignity derived 
from their own office. The two Gregories were succeeded 
by Zacharias, a courageous man, who possessed a share of 
knowledge which was in those times rare. The latter was 
fcUowed by the enterprising Stephen who sought the assist- 
ance of the Franks against the arms of the Lombards : 
Paul, ^though brother of Stephen, held with wonderiid 
dexterity a balance of power between the two opposing 
interests ; and Hadrian the Second, in the most calamitous 
times, was distinguished by all those imposing qualities 
which enable a ruler to hold an ascendency over the minds 
of men, and to usa them as his bstrumvots. Charlemain 
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collected the correqK)nd«ice between these popes and his 
father and himself. It shows us what a preponderance they 
were enabled to acquire by their a)>ility, their knowledge oC 
mankind, and by an eloquence which was worthy of bett^ 
times. 

SECTION n. 

THE CASLOVINGIAN DTNASTT. 

After the death of Charles Martel, his house became 
weakened by divisions ; and Slavonians, Bavarians, Alle- 
manni, and Saxons took arms in the cause of lus son 
Gripho agabst the brothers of the latter. Pepin and Car- 
loman conquered their enemy, and they availed themselves 
of this occasion for abolishing the ducal dignity in Germany* 
The house pf duke Luitfried lost itself in the crowd of the 
nobility; and royal administrators held the office as the 
counts of Burgundy succeeded to the dukes and patricians. 
The house of the mayor of the palace c^d not endure the 
new dignities which began to rival it< The influence of the 
bishops was lessened by their love of arms, of wine, and of 
the chase : for a grave demeanor is the secret support of a 
power which is grounded on opinion. 

A. D. 752. In this state of the French empire, in the 
266th year from the time when Clovis the Merovingian 
laid the foundations of it, the Franks assembled themselves 
at Soissons and obliged Childerich the Third, the last of 
the Merovingian house, to lay down the insignia of royalty. 
Pepin, mayor of the palace, son of Charles Martel and 
grandson of the old Pepin d'Heristhal, was elected king of the 
Franks. Pope Stephen the Third confirmed, by the apos- 
tolical authority, the newly acquired power in the house of 
the Carlovingians. 

The new king, after he had acquired the sole sovereijgnty 
by thehumiliation of the nobles and the ruin of his brothers, 
strengthened his power by an intimate alliance with the 
popes, and rendered the latter great and illustrious by hb 
victories over the Lombards. In the seventeenth year of 
bis reign (A. D. 768.) he assembled all bis dukes, counts, 
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bishops, and abbots, and with their consent divided die 
French empire between his sons, Charles and Carloman ; 
the latter of whom died in the course of a few years, not 
without suspicion of having received pdson by order of his 
brother. A. D. 771 



SECTION in. 

FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF THE LOMBARDS. 

In the kingdom of the Lombards, after the death of 
Luitbrand and the short administration of his success^Mr 
HUdebrand, the staff of soiisereignty was surrendered to duke 
Rachis of Friul. A. D. 744. The latter, together with 
his queen Tasia ^d her daughter, having given themselves 
up to a life of devotion in the cloisters of the Benedictines 
on Monte Cassino, his brother Aistulf was chosen in his 
place. A. D. 749. Aistulf conquered the exarchate; 
asainst him pope Stephen, finding him less submis^ve than 
his predecessors, had caUed in the aid of Pepin, who forced 
the king to yield a part of his conquests (A. D. 752.) ; and 
confided them, on account of their remoteness, to the ad- 
ministration of the pope. When Aistulf was dead, and 
Rachis, satiated with the life of pious seclusion, came forth 
from his cloister and again sought his throne, Desiderius 
duke, of Tuscany obtained the sceptre through the influence 
of the Romish see. A. D. 756. 

The latter after the demise of the popes, who had pro- 
moted his fortunes, fell into a dispute with Hadrian the 
Second, concerning certab territories of the exarchate that 
were on their mutual boundaries ; and af the same time af- 
forded an asylum to the family of Carloman, who fled from 
the powerof Charles king of the Franks. On this account 
Charles was the m<»e easily stirred up by the pope to re- 
new the war against the Lombards. 

Charles held at Geneva the diet in which the Lombard 
war was resolved upon. With a part of his army he 
marched through Savoy, while Bemhard, his uncle, led 
the other division over the Mont Bemhard. The king of 
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the Lombards sought an interview with the pope : Hadrian 
letumed answer, that he could not enter into any negotia- 
tion until Desidenus had punctually fulfilled sJl his de- 
mands. Spdeto, Rieti, and other places, immediately de- 
clared themselves for the strongest party. It was found 
impossible to resbt the enemy in the passes of Suse and 
Novalese, where the paths had been betrayed to them. 
The Lombards could not support the onset of powerfiU 
bodies moving in firm array. Pavia was the central point 
of tlieir defence. 

When the other cities had been reduced, and Pavia cut 
off, Charles, on Easter day, paid a visit to the pope in 
Rome, accompanied by some othis dukes and counts. The 
nobility of Ron)e, with the standard of the imperial city, 
add the youth with branches of olive and palm, marched 
out, together with the whole clergy, to receive the king* 
The pope, surrounded by the great prelates and the Roman 

feople, awaited him at the vestibule of thechurch of Saint 
*eter. The- king, after returning thanks for the good 
fortune of his arms, entered into the sepulchre where the 
bones of the apostles lie. The pope did not neglect to ob- 
tain from him a confirmation of the gifts which the church 
had received from his father, and entered into a personal 
fi*iendship with Charles, which they maintained through life. 
The valiant Adalgis, son of the Lombard king, had aban- 
doned Pavia and retired to Constantinople, where a brave 
and victorious emperor, inopportunely for his designs, died 
soon after his arrival. A. D. 774. Pavia, according to 
some, by the treachery of a princess, who had conceived 
a violent passion for the great Charles, according to others 
by the hand of a meaner traitor, was betrayed to the French 
king. The kingdom of Lombardy was united with that of 
t^rance, and his '* Eoccellency Charles, the iUustriotis hmg 
ef the Franks, and patrician of Rame,^^ a title bestowed 
upon him by the Romans, was also declared sovereign dT 
the Lombards. 

Paul Warnefried, the chancelbr of Desiderius, and the 
historian of his naticm, three times conspired for the resto- 
rati(Mi of its independence, and proved that the vicbsitudes 
of fortune were incapable of altering the resolutions of hb 
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mind. His judges had condemned him to lose his eyes 
and hands, but Charles, in this instance, imitating Caesar, 
exclaimed, ''Where shall we find hands that shall be able 
to write history as these have done ?" 

Charles was sovereign of the country as far as the Ga- 
rigliano, while the extensive and beautiful territory of 
Naples, as far 9S Brindisi, was maintained by Arichis, duke 
of the Lombards, at Benevento. This prince nded from 
sea to sea, and his successors conquered the territories of 
the Greek emperor in lower Italy. Arichis had fortified 
Salerno : his magnificence, his wisdom, and justice ob* 
tained for him the admiration of Europe. Adalberge, his 
duchess, caused an abstract of Roman history, which was 
no despicable work, to be prepared.* Charles was well 
contented that Arachis manifested towards him the outward 
signs of submission. A. D. 787. In Salerno the duke 
received the royal commissaries, his army surrounded 
the palace, the young nobles, with falcons on their hands, 
formed rows for them through the public places, the 
hall was filled with the magistrates of the city, and the 
counsellors in their robes of state: the duke, who was 
seated on a golden throne, rose up and swore to be faithful 
to the king, to maintain peace, and to fight under his ban- 
ners a league beyond the boundaries of the Beneventan 
territory. 

In all these affidrs the city of Venice, which was forming 
itself in the islands of the Lagunes, took scarcely any part. 
It possessed no territory on the continent : and while fa* 
voring sometimes the Lombards, at others the Greeks, or 
the French, remained fi-ee and unobserved. The Vene- 
tians seemed willing rather to favor Charies, whose great- 
ness depended on the soul which he alone knew how to in- 
fuse into his empire, and who did not oppress them, as the 
old Lombard kings had done, by their continual presence. 

The Libumian coasts also acknowledged Charles. He 
protected Corsica against the Arabs^ while in Sardinia and 
Sicily the latt^ people contended for dominion witb the 
6t«ek6. - 

* Hktoria Mifleella. 
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SECTION IV. 

KCSTORATION OF THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST* 



• 

Charles was already master of the peopled districts of 
lower Germany : the Frisians had learnt to obey his fioher 
and grandfather ; the Saxons in Westphalia and in lower 
Saxony as fer up as Hessia, under Wittekmcl, had often 
renewed their warfare, with the same ruinous event, against 
his arms and laws, the faith of Christendom and the man- 
ners of the French : the Serbians had in vain attempted to 
aid their allies, and Gottfried, king of the. Danes, had 
opened to them free asylums where they might recruit their 
strength. The Obotrites, or Mecklenbui^hers, &vored 
the arms of the French : but it was Charles himself who ' 
imparted to them their chief energy. While he was con- 
quering Italy, and dissipating the conspiracies of the Lom- 
bard chiefs ; humbling the restless Vasci in Gascony, trav- 
ersing the Pyrenees, taking Pamplona, and infusing terror 
into the Arab troops as far as Zaragoza ; drivbg them out 
of the south of France, and establishing a count to the 
southward of the Pyrenees, at Barcelona ; he never lost 
sight of the wilds of Saxony, but flew with his troop of 
Franks*' from Spain to Paderbom, and having received 
there the obeisance of ^' Ibn al Arabi," damped the fire c^ 
rebellion in the west of Germany. Saxony was obliged 
to yield to the unceasing exercise of all the resourced of 
military art. 

Charles conquered the most cultivated and the wildest 
parts of western Europe. He had at the same period to 
contend against the spirit of freedom whi^h yet survived in 
Britanny, with duke Thassilo of Bavaria, who, not without 
impatience, acknowledged him to be his own superior, and 
with conspiracies in his own house. A. D. 788. The 
treachery of Thassilo gave him an opportunity of uniting, 
under his immediate sway, the territory oC Bavaria from 

* Scant Francifca. FraakenBchaar. 
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the Lech to the Ens, and from the extensive plabs of the 
Nordgau to the feet of the Tyrolian Alps, where the con- 
fines of hb own Lomhardy began. He spared the life of 
the chieftain, who in the tranquillity of a cloister, forgot 
the laborious pursuits of ambition and his ill-directed patri- 
otism. Charles drove the resdess Avari beyond the Raab, 
and laid waste their boundaries. He pursued still farther 
the Wiltzes, Limcnes, and other Slavonian tribes inhabit- 
ing the territory of Brandenburg, in order that the unwilling 
Saxons might wear the yoke in the midst of subdued na- 
tions. He afterwards drew every third man from Saxony, 
and transplanted them into the mterior of his kingdom; 
gave to French subjects the farms that were left vacant, 
and appointed bishops in the marks of Brandenburg. He 
was desirous of civilizing the people whom he had subdued 
by arms, and in future to build his government on civil or- 
der and the sacred influence of the spiritual authority. 

A. D. 800. Charles, king of the French, conqueror of 
the Saxons, Bavarians, and Lombards ; in Spain, the hope 
of Christendom, the protector of the islands, the terror of 
the Avari, as patrician of Rome the patron of the church, 
hastened, on the Christmas of the last year of the 8th cen- 
tury, from Paderbom to Rome, in order to quell a tumult 
which had been excited against pope Leo the Third by 
the nephews of his predecessor. Men from all the subject- 
nadons, cnr from all the nations that frequented the capital 
of the western church of Christendom, were present with 
hkn at the solemnization of divine worship on the day of 
the birth of Christ, when Leo suddenly appearing ofiered 
him the imperial crown. The people exclaimed. Lone 
life and victory to Charles the August, crowned by Goc^ 
our great and peace-restoring emperor! and the pope 
knelt at his feet. In the 324th year from the abdicati(Hi 
of Romulus Momyllus, the imperial dignity was restored by 
Charlemain. His dominion extended over Italy, France, 
Catalonia, the Balearic islands, and Friesland; to the Ellbe, 
to the Bohemian forest, to the Raab, and to the mountains 
of Croatia. 
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\ SECTION V. 

CONSTITUTION OF ITAI*T. 

The great cities of Italy were governed \fy dukes, who 
sat in the courts of justice together with the bishops, abbots, 
eounts> knights, and land-owners, and before whom the 
people were assembled. The law of the nation to which 
the accused belonged decided in criminal causes ; and in 
local causes the law of the province where the estates of 
the parties were situated. We find that the abbot of Farsa, 
in a dispute relating to the warm baths in the Sabine coun- 
try, refused the decision of the Roman laws, because the 
possesion under litigation lay within the jurisdiction o[ the 
laws of Lombardy. He ^ave testimony to that efiect, and 
was tried according to the latter code, though only one 
person in the tribunal was acquainted witib it. 

The pope possessed no estate ; but he was free, and ex- 
empted from civil offices. He was elected by the clei^ 
ana the people, and confinned by the emperor, who invest- 
ed him with the administration of his territorial fielST. A. D. 
816. " By this our deed of confirmadon," says the act of 
investment, '^ we bestow upon the holy Peter, and on the 
pasohalis, steward of the aposde, and universal bishop, and 
on all thy successors in office, the city and the dukedom 
of Rome, and their domain in hiUs and plains, as you have 
heretofore possessed them, with the reservati(»i of our su- 
preme sovereignty, without prejudice or invasion on our 
part of the spiritual and temporal consdtution ; as we de- 
sire to withdraw none of your people who fly to us fix>m 
the judgment of the law of your land." Tlie pope pos- 
sessed at Rome the same power as the dukes in other 
cities : but he became more easily, and at an earlier period, 
independent of the sovereign. 
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SECTION VI. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE KINGDOM OF THE FRANKS. 

Among the Franks there was no distinction between the 
army and the people : and hence the military art was per- 
fected at a later period, and the people remained so much 
the longer' free. For the defence of the kingdom the nation 
was called to arms ; sudden exigencies were provided for 
by tcoops which traversed the country, and there was a 
watch, or wardship, in each district for the local police. 
The land-owners were under an obligation to the defence of 
the country ; and whoever possessed three or four allot- 
ments of land, went in person to the service of the king, 
wlule his slaves cultivated the soil : the poor, who possessed 
only one allotment, or none, paid for the maintenance of 
a warrior. Thus was formed a kbd of armed represent- 
ation of the people. 

The military ordinances required that each man should 
provide himself with arms ancl clothes for half a year, and 
with provisions for a quarter of a year. The cavalry bore 
a shield, a lance, a sword, dagger, bow and arrows. He 
who was absent from the levy was punished for his neglect 
by a fine of sixty shillings. The count of the district led 
the men of his own territory. The war paid its own 
expenses. 

The king and the lowest of the Franks lived on the rev- 
enue of their own estates. Clothed in vestments which his 
own wife had spun for him, Charles cave laws to the na- 
tions, and issued directions to his bailiffs for the sale of his 
eggs. Slaves were attached to the land, and paid a toll 
or land-tax for the farms that were leased out to them ; 
and the conquered nations paid a tribute for the support 
of the state. These equal contributions were levied by 
the chamber-commissary. Bridge-tolls and road-mon^y 
were paid by the Franks, but in other respects they were 
free from all imposts; they were indebted for their land 
to their own valor, and muntained it with their blood; 
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-^e king was as much under obIigati<m^ to them for their 
bravery, as the nation was to the king for his protecting 
care. Presents were voted to him in the popuhr assembly, 
according to the circumstances and abilities of the givers. 

The king had no le^slaiive power : he discussed with his 
ministers in council what laws were necessary ; and the ref- 
erendary sent the projects of them to the archbishops, 
dukes and counts ; and these to bishops, abbots, hundred- 
men, and baitifis of the cities, by whom thejr were laid be- 
fore the popular assembly, and the latter either confirmed 
them by raising their hands, or rejected them with murmurs. 
If approved of by the majority, they were afterwards rati- 
fied by the king. 

The hundred-men held courts in theirv hundreds, and the 
district^counts, country-courts, in which twelve persons 
chosen by the people, or the distinguished men or notables, 
sat together with the bailiff 6f the diocese. Here all high 
crimes were tried, such as murder, burning, robbery, kid- 
napping, and here the causes of slaves against cruel masters, 
and all appeals in lesser instances. Towards the middle 
of May the royal commissioner came, in whose presence 
the bishops, abbots, counts, viscounts,^ hundred-men, bailiffi, 
and deputies from the convents, together with the kingsmen, 
assembled themselves. Hither aU complaints were brought 
concerning the adminbtration, and all causes, the decisions 
of which had not been satisfactory ; and here unjust judges 
were deposed lirom (heir dignities. On this occasion the 
youth who grew to man's estate gave their allegiance. 
Asylums protected against violence, but not against the 
laws. 

Bondsmen were allowed to leave their master in four 
cases; when he had attempted their lives, robbed them, 
given them a blow with a stick, or debauched their daugh- 
ters. 

Charies the Great sometimes permitted the sons of counts, 
who had deserved well of the state, to succeed their &thers 
in the enjoyment of their dignities and fieffs. His success 
sors soon found themselves unable to refuse to any a privi- 
lege which some had obtained by particular favor. In the 
mean time the multitude of separate dominations, which at 
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length became independent, contributed more than any 
otber form of goyemment could have done to the improire* 
ment of the country, where they affi)rded so many centres 
of opulence and expenditure, and enabled every individual, 
of the meanest rank, to find protection in his own neigh- 
borhood. The necessity of such a system, which arose 
from the circumstances of the times, gave it ^n earlier 
establishment. The vassalis of the royal domains committed 
their property to the protection of the holy men in some 
celebrated monastery.* With thb view Valtellin, in the 
Alps, was intrusted to the abbacy of St. Denys, the abbot 
of St. Denys being an able protector at the court. 

The monasteries were designed not only for the propa- 
gation of Christianity, the basis on which the new system 
of customs was erected, but for the purposes of hospitality, 
in an age when houses of entertsunment were rarely found ; 
and as they served for the relief of the indigent and of 
lepers, they obtained the favor of the king. The people 
sought their protection the more anxiously, as the holy men 
of God were observed to impose as much reverence on the 
court itself as on the lowest country gentleman. 

Charlemain renewed ^ the ancient, but too often violated 
ordmance, that the bishops should not be appointed by 
royal authori^, bilkt elected by the people and ecclesiastics. 
The servants of the church had already been exempted by 
his father from t^e jurisdiction of ihe counts. It was sup- 
posed that the bbhops might safely be relied upon to watch 
over the nobles, and restrain them from evil pursuits. 
Their people bore arms in time of wkr, and their decisions 
injudicial matters were revised hy the royal commissary. 

The bishops appeared at the head of their servants and 
vassals in the royal army, until Charles, on the represent- 
ation of many of his liege subjects,, chiefly of their own 
class, declaimed that it could no longer be allowed that the 
particular servants of God should bear arms for the de- 
struction of his own image ; that the clergy should only ap- 
point certain prelates to give their benedktion to the arms 
— 1 1 I 1 1 1 , ,_ _^_^ 

* hex Carolom. 768. de homines fiscales de quoIib«t contneto 
attnheie* 
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of the nation, to preach the Christian doctrine, and to me- 
diate peace ; and that the king should nominate a com* 
mander to lead the vassals of the bbhops. When the 
church became rich, tbe essential gave way to ^e accident- 
al, and the principles of the ruling governments were 
adopted. 

The monks endeavored to emancipate themselves fironoi 
episcopal jurisdiction, being desirous, as well as other 
classes of freemen, to be dependent immediately on the 
king. like the Lacedaemonians, they were so much the 
more greedy of power, as they passed their lives in tbe 
practice of strict obedience. Pepin and Charles, as they 
set the counts free from the authority of the dukes, with a 
similar view favored the exemptions of monasteries, know- 
ing that power divided among a multitude of heads would 
make a less formidable opposition to the royal authority. 

The whole of the north was cleared of its forests, and 
colonized as soon as the views of ordinary men became 
sufficiently enlightened to enable tbem to understand the 
interests of their own petty dominions. Nothing is to be 
despised which happens in its proper season ; but after the 
erection of the palace the scafibld falls by its own weight. 

We have elsewhere remarked, that it was a distingnished 
merit in Charles the Great, or a signal proof of his good 
understanding, that although wielding a power so extensive, 
and arms so victorious, he yet did not disdain to govern 
according to the laws of the land, and according to the 
counsel of his liege subjects. His empire consisted of a 
vast number of petty courts, each of which comprised a 
republic within itself. In each of these all the necessities of 
the inhabitants of the district were provided for. Pasturage 
and agriculture were the chief objects of care. The same 
Franks who conquered Wittekind, subdued in the north 
the sterility of nature, and waged war for their herds against 
uruses and wolves. 

In such a state of manners every man was independent 
and self-sufficient. Nothing was performed in the perfec- 
tion which our arts of life have attained, but each individud 
among the Franks could do more for himself than ea^ of 
us. The present age has called forth a greater variety of 
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ideas : tne men of those limes had individually aUiities for 
more multiplied pursuits. They may be said to have pos- 
sessed the essentials of personal freedom, the foundatiODS of 
which rest upon two points, on wanting but litde, and pos- 
seesiDg abificy for many occupadons. 

SECTION VII. ^ 

THE C0MMAN2>ERS OF THE FAITHlb'UL OF THE HOUSE OF 

ABBAS. 

Two years before that period, when the father of Chap- 
temain forced the last of the Merovingian princes to lay 
down the sceptre c^ his ancestors, Merwan the Second, 
of the house of Omraia, lost fi:»r himself and his family the 
chair otthe Arabian prophet. A. D. 754. Aba^Abbas 
Abdallah al Saffah, descended from an micle of Mohammed, 
foj^med, with the aid of Abu Moslem, a party which de- 
prived Merwan of his sovereignty and his life. Among 
the Franks the family of Clovis descended into a private 
station ; and it is believed that in thahouse of Montesqmeu, 
the posterity of the founders of the Frendi monarchy may 
still be recognized. Among the Arabs the house of 
Ommia was extirpated ; even children were put to death; 
and the bones of glorious conquerors, commanders of the 
Faithful, were violated in their graves. 

One prince of this family had not, like Childerich, lost 
the spirit of his forefathers. Abderachman Dacheli, son 
of.Moawiah, son of the chalif Hesham, sought refuge in 
the remote countries of the west. His name procured him 
adherents. He passed the straits into Spain (A. D. 755.) ; 
defeated the lieutenant Jussuf ; and assuming the title of 
Emir-el-Mumenin, severed this great province from the* 
emjrare of the Abbassidae. The opulence and prosperity 
of Spain were hereby increased, and the Arabs maintained 
so much the longer their dominion over it. The mis- 
'fortunes and the weakness of the sreater empires arise 
chiefly from the mal-administration oi provincial govenxffs. 
Dqring two hundred and eighty-three years, the bouse of 
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the OmmiadiB reigned at Cordova over the eight provinces 
into which Spam was divided. 

After the premature death of Saffidi, his brother and 
successor^ Abu Jayafar Al Mansur, in a fruitful mid beauti- 
ful plam, on both sides of the river Tigris, built Bagdad, 
the future residence of the chalifs. A. D. 762. 

Hb troops carried their victorious arms into the region, 
to the east and norii-east of the Caspian sea, which was 
called Turkestan, or the country of the Turks. A. D. 763. 
The Turkish name, which is 6rst known to us in the works 
of Mela and Pliny, is common to a number of wandering 
tribes in the southern provinces of the Russian empire, 
whose increasing population, or internal dissensions, have 
given rise, from the earliest times, to incursions, formidable 
or ruinous to the more civilized countries of the south. At 
this period, as among the Massagetae, when Cyrus invaded 
the same region, a queen reigned over this country, which 
was rich in gold and in precious stones. The gifts of the 
Greek emperors, and the commerce of Bucharia, and of the 
countries larther towards the north-west, were the sources 
of her opulence. 

While the Arabian armies extended their sway towards 
Bucharia, on the other side tliev subdued Armenia, and 
made incursions through Asia Minor to the shores of the 
Bosphorus. 

In the time of Abderrachman-el-Muzzafer, who reigned 
in Spain, the Moslems of that country conquered the 
island of Crete, and made themselves masters of Candia, 
its new capital. A. D. 825. 

When the soul, which infused en^i^ through the French 
monarchy, had ceased to exist with Charlemain, Corsica, 
Sardinia; and the Belearic isles were rendered tributary, and 
forced to submit to the sway of Arabian chiefs. 

In the reign of the Greek emperor, Michael the stam- 
niecer, who was scarcely able to uphold even in Constanti- 
nople the power which he had acquired by the murder <^ 
his more virtuous predecessor, the lieutenant who governed 
Sicily in his name excited the revenge of a powerful youth, 
bom whom he had taken, by violence, the object of his 
affection, in order to bestow her iqpon a rich man, who had 
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^ven him a sum of gold, Other ^niters |ive a diftrent 
relation of this afiair, but all agree respectine the conse- 

Siences. The injured youth swore that '' if he lost his 
oraoniza, those who inflicted his misery should have to ^ 
lament many similar misfortunes." His wrath was the 
source of more direful woes to the Greeks than that d 
Achilles for the loss of the &ir Briseis. He invited the 
Arab governor of Tunis to pass into Sicily. Zindat Allah, 
of the Aglabite tribe, supported by the Moslem of Spain, 
invaded mat island : the cities which were situated in the 
plains were unable to resist his arms ; but the governors of 
the fortresses, and of Palermo, Syracuse, and Chasuan, 
held out longer than whole kingdoms; and fif^-and*three 
years passed before the final subjugation of Sicily. 



SECTION vni. 

SURVEY OF THE ARABIAN EMPIRE. 

A. D. 786. The times of Harun Al Rashid the Just, 
who was twenty-three years commander of the Faithful, 
gradually developed among the Arabs a love for the sciences, 
which had already begun to display itself under Almansur, 
the grandfather d this prince, and became still more con- 
spicuous in the reign of his son Almamun. The Moslem 
soon became as distinguished for their thirst of knowledge 
as for their love of military glory. Dupng the period 
of their splendor, the East, Africa, and Spain, assumed a 
new aspect. Magnificent palaces, gardens, water-works, 
schools, manufactories, arose in every country, and the 
population became greatly inei^ased. Spain never con- 
tained a greater number of flourishing cities. 

A characteristic circumstance in the conquests of the 
Arabs was, that whoever embraced the faith of Islam was 
henceforward reckoned among the victorious nation, and 
became as free as the conquerors themselves. The nation 
stood less in awe of the unlimited power of the chalifi, 
than of God and the prophet, whom the chalifs theinselves 
feared. That fiery zeal which inspired them to conquer 
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aU ibe south incited tbera to the most difficult and splendid 
enterprises. There was a b|tiaes9<of character in the whole 
nation, which became the source of majpanimous and be- 
neficent undertakings. It is to these tunes that most of 
our proverbs and romsmces must be referred; and the 
thousand and one nights have rendered Harun Al Rashid 
more celebrated than his victoriods maisch through Asia, 
when he displayed his terrific arms belbre Constantinople. 
The proverbial sayings of wise men have produced such an 
impressico, that in the Egyptian batde of Lewb the Ninth, 
the coui'age of a warrior was daunted by the remembrance 
of one of them. The iaws of this people were foimded 
fer the most part on the common principles of the under* 
standing, and on this account maintained their influence* 

The study of the sciences, properly so called, began 
among the Arabs with die translations which John of Da- 
mascus, or Mesne, made from the writings of the Greek 
physicians. The commanders of the Faithful had appoint- 
ed him to this task, and they afterwards ordered translations 
to be made of the works of the astronomers and philoso- 
^ers of Greece. In Bagdad, in Bassora, Cufa, Kes£, Nish- 
abur, schools of learning were established. The Arabs 
brought to perfection the art of clock-making, which was 
introdMced from Constantinople ; and in the pursuit of 
knowledge entered into a noble contest with the Greeks, by 
which the court of Bagdad was the most adorned, while 
the literature of Byzantium lay buried in unfrequented 
libraries. 

Among the western nations, the comprehensive mind of 
Charlemain alone possessed the taste for similar pursuits. 
This prince caused q school and a hospital to be erected 
near his palace ; and he was as distinguished for his ardent 
thirst of knowledge as for his munificence towards those 
whom he considered as men of learning, and with whom he 
lived in habits of friendly intercourse. , Jlis plans fell, how- 
ever, together with bis power .' 

We may in general remark, with respect to the literature 
of the Arabians, that the Greek authors who were translat- 
ed into their language were too far elevated above the 
previous knowledge of this people .to be wholly intelligible 
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to them. Accordingly they admired and imitated these 
authors without advancing further in the more important 
matters. These defects were encouraged by the prejudice, 
that anatomy was an impious violation of dead bodies ; that 
surgery was merely the work of the hand ; and by their 
devotion to the wonderful and to antiquated notions, in con* 
sequence of which astrology, the interpretation of dreams, 
fortune-telling by the lines of the hand, aad many other 
superstitious follies, were developed among them, and from 
&em have descended to our times. From the influence 
of a similar taste they were less delighted with Hippocrates, 
who treads always on the path of experience, than with the 
more subtile Galen, who has a more learned and refined 
exterior. Razi Ebn Sina and Averrhoes, who were cele- 
brated among the Arabs, have not left us so valuable a 
treasure as they would have done if they had confined 
themselves to the study of nature. We are more indebted 
to the Arabs for what they have preserved for our use than 
for what they have discovered. 

In philosophy they greatly admired the profound Aris- 
totle; with his categories, distributions, and syllogistic 
forms ; and they learnt to distinguish words where he dis- 
tinguishes things. Such is.the origin of a number of con- 
troversies which took place in Europe in the tenth century, 
when the Arabs introduced the writbgs of this philosopher, 
whom the present age only has learnt really to understand 
and rightly to estimate. 

They translated Ptolemy's description of the earth, and 
combined it with a better knowledge of the globe, and with 
an acquaintance with the starry heaven, which among them- 
selves was an ancient acquisition. On these branches of 
science they have left us important observations, the sum of 
which, as far as relates to geography, is contained in the 
work of prince Israael Abulfeda. Without the assistance 
of this author we cannot obtain an adequate knowledge 
either of the east or of the south, and his writings deserve a 
' more complete and elaborate edition than has yet appeared. 
The measurement of a degree of latitude was undertaken 
by the command t)f Harun Al Rashid. 

Qur literature pays hqinaige to that of the Arabs by tlie 
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use of many words which h&ve passed from their language 
into ours ; but their influence on the re^val of Ewopean 
knowledge was on the whole disadvantageous to us. The 
Arabs brought among our f<M^athers aul]bors whom neither 
party understood, and learning became a mere display ot 
words. The admiration of Aristode prepared a new yoke 
for the mind already tortured by a fdse interpretation of 
the Scriptures ^ and many great and celebrated authors were 
read widiout producing any effect on the mental character 
of the nations who admired them. Such was the state of 
things from the time when the emperor Frederick the 
Second exerted himself with the best intentions to furnish 
us with the whole Arabian philosophy of Aristotle ; untO 
Luther, Descartes, Locke, and Bayle, rendered the sciences 
}x>pular^ brought them down from tlie Olympian heights of 
the universities among the multitude, and tore the veQ with 
which a barbarous Ladnity had concealed the muses. 

The Arabs were the authors of many improvements in 
arts and manufactures. Before the time of Charlemain 
they had instructed the French in the art^f weaving ; and 
they introduced into Europe many eastern vegetables. The 
fair of Bagdad was the chief market for silk. The mul- 
berry-^tree was first planted in Lombardy in the sixteenth 
century^ and Hertzburg now jusdy exults in its manufactory 
of robes from the silk of Brandenburg. 

In architecture, the Arabs were the founders of that style 
which we term Gothic, because our ancestors became ac- 
quainted with it in Visigotbic Spain. It gives that expres- 
sion of boldness and extravagance which seems peculiar to 
the oriental people. Nature is never vast enough for them. 
The Grecian beauty is too tame for their imagination, which 
demands something gigantic, mysterious, and emblematical. 

As the Arabs dwelt originally under tents, so their al- 
cassar was not a palace according to the ancient style. It 
contained long suites of rooms, and many single pavilions. 
They had fountains and water-jets even in Aeir sleeping 
apartments, since their religion commanded frequent ablu- 
tions, and because in the wilderness water and shady places 
were regarded as the greatest of luxuries. The Romans 
had also gardens before their vestibules, but the Arabs were ^ 
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not contented without long and straight avenues of trees. 
They copied, in the decoration of their gardens, the para- 
dise which surrounds Damascus. The ChrvsirrboaSy the 
Abiina, and the Pharphan, pour their waters from Lebanon 
- into the same receptacle : the stream divides itself into 
three branches, from which a thousand winding channels 
flow under the shade of the finest fruit-bearing trees 
throu^ a verdant plain. Many of these rivulets unite in 
the neighborhood of the city, traverse its streets, and form 
beyond it a clear and unruffled lake. 

The court of the commander of the Faithful, in mag- 
nificence, in the abundance of gold, of pearls, and of pre- 
cious stones, exceeded the splendor of the Byzantine pal- 
ace. ' The sacred alcassar was reflected in die foim of a 
vast half-moon by the Tigris which flowed under its walls. 
The cities of the Arabs scarcely bore any resemblance to 
our towns : their walls enclosed large disU'icts of beautifully 
cultivated ground : many of them were surrounded by the 
desert : they were the markets, the places of deposit, and 
the asylums of the wandering tribes. Such was Shiraz and 
such Bassora, where festive games were celebrated. Bas- 
sora contained twenty-four districts, whose innumerable 
multitudes were supported by. the expenditure which all the 
nations of the Moslem made in the neighboring Bagdad, 
before the court of their high-priest and prince. The 
mountains of Yemen were crowned with citadels, whence 
the people descended on terraces, covered by gardens and 
supported on massive walls. Abulfeda reckons a thousand 
cities in a ^ngle province of Arabia. 

Communication was maintained through all parts of the 
empire by means of posts which Moawiah, the first of the 
Chnmiade chalifs, introduced about seven hundred years 
before they were established in France. The same prince 
establii^hed a maritime force which served to connect the 
remotest provinces. The Arabs became victorious not so 
nnich through any remarkable skill in military tactics as by 
the weakness of the Christians, lo which they oppos^ 
their own enthusiasm. Tlie bvention of tournaments is 
ascribed to them, from whom they were introduced into 
baly and France, and from these countries into Germany. 
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A bold fanaticism was the ibundatbn of die Arabian 
etopire : paternal authority was its form : its character, and 
that of its people, rendered it great and prosperous. Should 
I attempt to compare the simple manners of Charles the 
Great with the splendor of the sultan of a thousand . and 
one nights ; the steadfastness of the Frankish warrior with 
the fire of the Arab ; the tedious progress by which we 
emerged from barbarism with the sudden apparition of a 
new iaith, an universal empire, a refined civilization among 
the hordes of the desert ; it would be to draw a parallel 
between the understanding and the imagination. We be- 
hold on one side the lofty flight of souls which are elevated 
by a phantom above the apparent bounds of possibility ; 
we see the fire which animated them gradually dim'inish, 
from time to time break forth again, but finally lose itself 
in its primitive obscurity : on the other side w6 observe 
the slower developement of reason, steadfast in its exertions, 
assailed by a thousand errors and passions, strengthening 
itself by imperceptible degrees, and at length evolvmg a 
blaze of light which imparts at the same time the power 
of effecting greater things, and of calculating, the utmost 
possible attainments of the human faculties. 



SECTION IX. 

GNOLAND. 

Soon after the time of Charlemain, Egbert, king of 
Wessex, educated in the school of adversity and instructed 
at the court of the French emperor, united the kingdoms 
of the Anglo-Saxons, which had hitherto existed separately. 
A. D. 827. He conquered Kent and rendered tributary 
Mercia, in the limits of which name West Anglia was al- 
ready included. His predecessors had already subdued 
Sussex ; he added Essex to his territory, and afterwards 
recieved the submission of the double court of Northumber- 
land, hitherto divided between the kingdoms of Deira and 
Bernicia. England and Ireland still maintained a pre- 
cedence in learning over France; but the understanding of 



Charies the Great was of far greater worth than the lessons ' 
which he received firom Alcuio. 

Abeady the pirates and adventurers of Denmark and 
Norway ventured into the Mediterranean sea. Charles, not 
without uneasiness, observed their increasing boldness, which 
portended future calamities to his country. 



SECTION X. 

CONSTANTIKOPIiE. 

A. D. 741. Tlie wise and victorious emperor Constan- 
tino the Fifth continued to wage against images die war 
which had been begun, and thus &r carried on, by his pred- 
ecessors. It was hoped that it would be the means of 
depriving the Arabs of one great censure which they cast 
upon Christianity, and of removing a principal cause of 
their alienation. In comparison widi such an advantage as 
this, the loss of Ravenna would have been altogedier insig- 
nificant. But after Leo the Fourth had unexpectedly ter- 
minated bis short reign (A. D. 775), not without suspicion 
of poison, his widow Irene, an Atlienian lady, during the 
minority of Constantino the Sixth (A. D. 780), induced 
either by womanly superstition or by the desire of founding 
her usurped dominion more securely on the good will of 
the monks and their partisans, gave up the undertaking of 
purifying Christendom from the poUutbn of idolatry. A. 
D. 787. The attempt seemed the more likely finally to 
succeed, because Charlemain was favorably inclined to- 
wards it. 

A. D. 797. After Irene had stained herself with the 
innocent blood of her son, and, with an address which be- 
came her sex, had shown for some years the first example 
of a female government directing the destinies of the empire, 
she at length fell unexpectedly by a bold attempt of Niceph- 
orus, and died of vexation for me loss of a throne which 
had incited her to more than one crime. A. D. 802. 

Her successor, like Constantino the Fifth, whose conduct 
he imitated, was accused of the most flagitious vices by the 
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worshippers of images, whom he' treated whh contempt. 
Although he displayed great penetration and energy of char- 
acter, he seems to have merited censure by opposing him- 
self without prudence and cautic^ to the idolatrous party, 
which had now attained strength and mfluence. All his en- 
terprises were consequently impeded, and particularly his 
last expedition against the Bulgarians. A. D. 810. Neither 
his son Stauratius, nor his daughter Procopia, who possess- 
ed more manly energy than her husband, Michael Rangabe, 
maintained themselves on the throne (A. D. 811.): and 
fate bestowed it upon Leo Bardanes, a warrior whose char- 
acter resembled that of Constantino, though he possessed 
greater talents. A. D. 813^ The factions of monks and 
the revolutions of the court prevented the progress of the 
p6licy he adopted ; and Leo himself fell a victim to these 
evils. A. D. 821. The same causes also enfeebled the 
unfortunate reign of Michael of Amoriura, sumamed the 
Stammerer. 

Nicephorus bad preserved the dignity of his throne by 
sending an embassy to Gharlemain while at Sefa ; by which 
he bestowed upon that monarch the title of Roman Cssar, 
and intrusted to his government the western empire. 

The remains of literature were neglected amid the pur- 
suits of fanaticism ; and after the profound ignorance of which 
.the council of Irene gave indications, Greorge, the compiler of 
historv, Syncellus to the patriarch Tarasius, appears a prod- 
igy ofleaming, thouch he was as deficient in correct judg- 
ment as the pious Tbeophanes in impartiality. 
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BOOK XIV. 

DIVISION OF THE GREAT EMPIRES INTO SMALX, 

STATES. A. D. 814—1073. 



SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



After the Arabs had erected their dominion in the south 
and the Franks in the north, the people of both empires 
employed themselves in securing the boundaries and restor- 
ing the cultivation of their respective countries. 

Anned multitudes every where held the place of civfl so- 
cieties, and the whole power, under enterprising kings, 
was concentrated in the monarch : under weak sovereigns 
it fell into the hands of the nobles, or of some powerful in- 
dividual among them ; or the nation, like an ill-governed 
army, became the sport or the jprey of foreigners. During 
the long peace which domestic onler and external power 
afibrded to the great empires, the nobles, who were the 
landholders, increased their influence by the growth of 
arts- and manufactures in Spain and of agriculture among 
the Saxons. Weak administrations succeeded the reigns 
of Charlemain and Harun ; and the nobles, especially in 
the French empire, remembering their original freedom, 
and strone enough, as they believed, to subsist by them- 
selves, wimdrew from their dependence on the court, and, 
dwelling separately on their own domains, sought to aug- 
ment their power by arms, by prudence, by their virtues 
and daring exploits, and by conciliating the favor, of the 
surrounding populace, who stood in need of a protector 
near at band. 

These divisions altered the nature of the constitutions : 
&e people became separated into unconnected tribes, with- 
out general assemblies, laws, or any means of protecting 
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their rights against the great. The public liberUr was thus 
undertnmed ; its main support, the necessity of a general 
unanimity in the councils of the nation, ceased to exist ; 
the councils themselves were not abolished, but the court 
no longer affi>rded protection to the people against powerful 
lords, who were always present, and whom it became ne- 
cessary to obey. 

From this separation of the people into distinct commu- 
nities arose great variations in their manners and dialects. 
The lands became better cultivated, the greatness of the 
lord depending on the multitude of his vassals, and the rev- 
enues derived from his domains ; but they were more dis- 
turbed by feuds. The nobles, however, were accustomed 
to decide the contest^ for the most part, among themselves^ 
and the cavaliers thus acquired a decided sup^iority in 
military skill. 

These times excite a lively interest by the continual 
strug^e they display between freedom and aristocratical 
power, and by containing the origin of a number of neiii( 
states ; but in tlie history of them it is difficult tt> avoid the 
confusion which arises from the nature of thev subject. 



•SECTION n. 

OISHEMBERMENT OF THE ARABIAN EMPIRE, AND ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE EDRISIDES AND AGLABITES. 

Under the chaliis of the house of Ommia a diminution 
of pay, attempted by Yezid III., had excited disccoitents in 
the army, which would have been immediately followed by 
the dismemberment of the monarchy, if any contingency 
had occurred to show the possibility of success in such an 
attempt. After the fortunate result of^Abderacbman's en- 
terprise in Spain, and after the thirst of power and of riches 
had ceased to find their gratification in new conquests, the 
governors of provinces began to aim at their own exaltation. 

At first the power of the commander of the Faithful de- 
cayed insensibly in the remote provinces of the empire. 
The evil continually approached the centre, and at length 
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the chalif^ ia his own palace, became the slave q{ a fcreigD 
yoke. , 

Edris, descended fix>m Fatima, the daughter of the proph- 
et, fled from Arabia into the farthest regions of the West. 
It seemed disgraceful to the Moslem that the posterity of 
Mohammed should revere a foreign house upon the throne 
of the Faithful, and Edris disdained longer to submit to the 
indignity. His son, who bore the same name, founded * 
the city of Fez, in the fertile plains of Mauritania, and 
made it the capital of a flourishing state. It soon became 
the seat of a vast population. Its founder maintained his 
dominion, which be exteqded and transmitted tp his pos- 
terity. ' 

A. D. 805. Edris the Second yet reigned, when Ibra- 
him, the son of Aglab, governor of Kairwan, refused the 
tribute due to the commander of the Faithful ; and in that 
city, and in the territory of Carthage, erected a new do- 
minion, of which Tunis afterwards became the capital, 
Both these events happened during the reign of Harun Al 
Rashid. 

A. D. 809. This prbce was the last Emir-il-Mumenim, 
who performed in p^erson the pilgrimage to the holy cities, 
where Islam took its rise. His successors, for the most 
part shut up and inaccessible in their palaces, were ignorant 
and indifierent with respect to the aflairs of their empire, 
which fell under the power of court-favorites. 

A. D. 833. Already, in the reign of Al-mamun, the 
governors of the Indian and Persian provinces had begun 
to refuse obedience : and the weakness of a throne, founded 
on opinion, when it is not filled by a man of great talents, 
becanie continually more manifest. This secret was soon 
discovered by die Turkish slaves who composed the guard 
of the commander of the Faitliful, and whose personal 
beauty had obtained the^ favor of some of the chalife, and 
their knowledge was speedily turned to advantage. 

A. D. 822. . Thaher to whom Al-mamun was indebted 
for the throne, under his reign acquired possession of Cho- 
rasan. Jacob, an enterprising blacksmith, son of Leit, a 
chief of the Soiiarides, and Nasr, son of Achmed, a de- 
scendant of Saman, soon divided the empire of Persia with 
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the house of his sovereign, and famished the splendor of 
the chalifat. 

SECTION ni. 

or THE TULUNIDES. 

A. D. 868. Achmed, son of Tolun, gOTemor of Egypt, 
t>f the Turkish race, established for himself an independent 
sovereignty over that country: a treasure which he haddis- 
covefed was the instrument of his ambitious enterprise. 
Not far from the ancient Memphis he founded the city of 
Catay , which he adorned with the mosque of the Tuhmides, 
and chose for the place of his residence. Achmed was the 
father of the poor, but the object of terror to all who reidst- 
ed his power. In the sixteen years of his reign 18,000 
persons sulSered capital punishment by his order ; and even 
the spiritual'authorities found safety only in submission . The 
daughter of his son Chamarujah was espoused by Motabed, 
commander of the Faithful. On her journey from Catay to 
Bagdad, she found every night ready to receive her a costly 
tent, decorated like the pavilions in her father's palace. A. 
D. 884. Achmed left thirty-three sons and daughters, 
seven thousand horses, and at least as msmy slaves, and a 
million of dinars in gold. But his grandson, Harun, fell in 
the defence of his kingdom ; and Egypt, under Moktadi 
Billah, was again joined to the chalifat. Al D. 905. 



SECTION IV. 



V 



THE TURKS BECOME MASTERS OF BAGDAD. 

The chalif himself was dependent on the Turks, who 
were already the real masters of the empire. The physi- 
cal force and the military habits of the guard, which was con- 
tinually renewed by enrolling the finest and strongest youths 
of Turkestan, rendered their will irresistible to the e&m- 
inate court and the unwarlike multitude. Hence it hap- 
pened that the chalif Mostanser was enabled, by their as- 
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sidtaric^, to mount the throne which he had rend^nfed va*> 
cant by the murder of his 6ther. A. D. 861. Mostanaer 
himself t¥as their slave (A. D. 862.), and his uncle and 
successor Mostayin found himself under the necessity of 
conceding to them not merely the nomination of the captain 
of his guard, but also of the Emir-el-Omrah, or emur of 
emirs, Ms chief minister of state. 

Against this yoke, which was more intolerable than the 
power of the naayor of .the palace in the French monardiy, 
Moktadi, commander of the Faithful, had the boldness to 
exert his utmost efforts. He made captive Munes, the 
captain of the Turkbh guard, who was one of the best gen- 
erals of his empire, and ordered his head to be' thrown 
among the troops as they were storming the outworks of 
^tfae palace. This act cost him his life ; and his brother 
and successor Moktader (A. D. 907.), in order at least to 
obtain personal freedom, was obliged to divide the guurd^ 
and station them as the best garrisons (for such was the 
commendation lie bestowed upon them) on the boundaries 
of his empire. But this measure enabled them sooner to 
become independent. Mohammed Yezid_set them the ex* 
ample, who, twenty-nine years after the ruin of the house 
of Tulun, a second time separated Egypt from the chalifat 
A. D. 934. 

SECTION V. 

THE BUITIBES KENDER THEMSELVES MASTERS OF BAGDAD. 

A. D. 945* About the same period the Emir-el-Omrah 
incurred the displeasure of Rhadi, the commander of the 
Faithful, but the chalif soon found how little wealth and 
pomp can effect against real strength. The exiled mjnist^ 
fled to Dilem, a country in Media, and sought refuge in the 
camp of the Buiyides. The latter were three valiant 
youths, sons of one • father : Buiyah had bred thein up in 
poverty, on the produce of his fishbg net, but in the re- 
merhbrance that they were the descendants of the ancient 
Sassanidte, the progeny of Sapor and Khosru. Each h^ 
his conu^des in arms, with whom they served Mardawij and 
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Wa^Kt^ir, rhi<4tiif>«' of tbe Dilemites, and soon founded 
in enmue <^ their own in Is&han. Moax-ed-daula, stm of 
Buiyah, ouicbed to BaRdad, conquered tbe city, and forced 
die cbaUr Moti, wbom be set upon the tbrooe, not only to 
bestow OQ ooe of his bniily tbe office of chief emir, but to 
dedve that it should be bereditai; in bis bouse; lo^v« up 
all power mto bis bands, and to content tumself witb tbe 
WLtanor forms of the n^al dignity, and with a moderate 
stipeod. 

SECTION VI. 

OW THS TATIXITB SULTANS AT AlAAHIBA. 

A. D. 908. Wlule the aupreme sovereigoty underwent 
Ibese bumiliatioiis, Mabadi Obeidi^ah, a descendant, as be 
ed, of Fatima, tbe dai^ter of the great prapb^ 
s standard on the African coast, and carried cmi war 
minst tbe princes of the bouse of A^b, who re^ed at 
Tixiis. On a tongue of land which advanced into the sea, 
he founded ibe ci^ of Mahadiali : tbe town covered the 
hill wbicfa rose in the back ground, sod tbe summit of which 
formed the dtadel; inagni6cent palaces of white marble, 
ID which opulmce and eveiy species of luxury sbounded, 
were bestowed fay Mabadi on the ctunpaoions of his fortune, 
and a ^Mtcious suburb affiuded babitatitm for the populace. 
His reign was mitd and just, and di&rent in all respects 
fitna the Both and customs of the Arabs. " The world," as 
be thought, "has exited from eternity, now in one stale 
and then in another ; perpMual movnnents impd it forward 
and change its eoadition. Such vicissitudes will always 
continue, but it befaovec man lo enjoy life, and to make his 
powen of enjoyment the only limits of his indulgence." 
He cainnd his vwa, and propagated his principles, inlo tbe 
w«st«m country, dcfeaod tbe A^abites, conquered the bouse 
of Edrii, and subdued Fex. 

A. D. 969. Hoen>bdin-AlIah, a descendant of Ma- 
dcGeit, to the west <rf Egypt, and 
lehres of these for tbe coaquest of 
» tbe dektb of tbe eunuch Kafiir, a 
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wise statesman, and governor of that province, had no longer 
obeyed the house of Achmed. The sultan and chalif 
Moezz, with fifteen hundred camels, which bore the bones 
of his fathers, and a vast treasure, marched to Egypt, and 
founded the greatest city in the world, which he calfed AI- 
kahira. A. D. 972. The monarch, learned and wise, 
gentle and animated, founded bis empire on the love and 
^miration of bis people* Victorious captains were de-- 
spatched-by him to conquer Syria, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Sinai ; and for two hundred years the Fatimites, or 
the house of Mabadi, reigned over all the country, from 
Euphrates to the sandy wastes of Kairwan. 



SECTION VIL 

THE Z£IRIDES AT TUNIS. 

A. D. 971. In (Nie particular Moezz^ displayed greater 
wisdom than other conquerors. He perceived that the de- 
sire of maintaining all may become the occasion of total 
overthrow ; and that a monarch who resides in a distant 
capital cannot hold under his allegiance provinces, which 
nature, by assigning them an insulated situation, in the 
midst of vast deserts^ seems to have formed for indepen- 
dent states. He ccMisigned the western conquests of hb 
great-grandfather to Yussuf Belkin, son of 2feiri. Zeiri, 
son of Manad, sprang from an ancient Arabian house : a 
hermit had discovered splendid qualities in his mind, and 
from that time he carried on war at the head of a troop of 
adventurers, who were devoted to him. Moezz gave to 
Yussuf, son of this chief, .all that he possessed on the north- 
ern coast of Africa, and the house of the Zemdes reigned 
one hundred and seventy-seven years. 
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SECTION VUL 

THIP MORABETHS IN MAROCO. 

A. D. 1056. The prophet AbdoUah arose among the 
tribes on tlie western coast of Africa, and taught the law 
of Islam in its purity. His numerons followers, with that 
spirit which the love of military adventures unites in those 
countries with religious enthusiasm, toc^ anas under the 
Lamtune Abu-bekr, son of Omar, in order to obtain ccm- 
verts to his doctrines. The Morabeths, or " men united 
in faith," invaded and gained easy victories over the princes 
of Fez, of Segelmessa, of SaJeh, Tangier, and Ceuta. 
After Abu-bekr, Yussuf, son of his kinsman Teshfin, reign- 
ed (A. D. 1069.), who, in the vicinity of fountains, which 
he had discovered in the desert, founded the city of Maro- 
co, the scarcely accessible seat of his future empire. To 
this town he conducted as plentiful a supply of water as 
could be obtained : he surrounded it, and fiUed the streets 
with palm-trees, for the double purpose of food and of piy- 
tection against the solar rays. Maroco eclipsed the fame 
of the ancient Fez, and became, during the reign of its 
founder, the capital of an empire which extended to the 
straits. The Morabeths fed their flocks peaceably in the 
pastures of Atlas, and the son and posterity of Yussuf suc- 
ceeded to a secure and powerful throne. 



SECTION IX. 

THE SELJTTKIAN TURKS. 

Shortly before the foundation of Maroco, 'Cayem Bram- 
rillah, conmiander of the Faithful, invited Togml Beg 
(A. D. 1065.), the son of Michael, son of Seljuk, to assist 
him against the Buiyde princes, who were alike severe to- 
wards him and destitute of power against their enemies. 
Togrul, educated in Turkestan, like the rest of his nation, 
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among herds and arms, had by the latter, in the course of 
twenty years, acquired great celebrity. He conquered 
Bagdad, and gained possession of the dominion which the 
Buiydes had maintained durine one hundred and twenty 
years ; and for two centuries Togrul and his heroic house 
preserved a greater or more limited sway in Western Asia. 



SECTION X. 

THE SULTANS OF 6ASNA AND CHORESMIA. 

A. D. d76. The interior of Asia was divided between 
two empires. Nasir-ed-din Sobochtekin had assembled in 
Cborasan a ntimerous band, who, inspired by fanaticism 
and the hope of a plentiful booty, conquered Hindustan as 
iar as Visapur. This prince was the ancestor of the sultans 
of Gasna. 

Mohammed, son of Anastekin, of a Turkish tribe, gov- 
ernor of Choresmia, a warlike and upright prince, and a 
lover of virtife and philosophy, took advantage of a favora- 
ble o]:^rtunity, which the internal dissensions of the Seljuke 
Turics afforded him, and established for himself in Chores- 
mia an independent and flourishing dominion. A. D. 
1097. 

The dominion of the Arabs now contained six principal 
states. A great part of Hindustan obeyed the sultan of 
Oasna, while the Choresmian sultan extended his power 
over the neighboring countries of Persia, and beyond the 
Gihan in Mawaralnahra. The commanders of the Faith- 
ful were revered by all the Moslem except the Fktimite 
sultans, as the heads of their religion ; but in temporal af- 
fairs the Turks of the house of Seljuk possessed even in 
-Bagdad the supreme authority : the f*atimite sultans at Al- 
kahira ruled from the Euphrates to Kairwan: the Zeurides 
reigned at Tunis, and the Morabetbs at Maroco. 
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SECTION XL 



SPAIN. 

The revolt of the lieutenants subverted the dominion 
which Abderachman's bold^ and fortunoje enterprise had 
acquired at Cordova for the last of the Ommiadae. Fac- 
tions in the royal house contributed to this misfortune. 

We saw Ordunyo restore in Leon a Christian throne, 
and re-establish in his realm the laws of the Visigoths. 
The love of glory, religious enthusiasm, and the hope of 
acquiring dominion, developed military and political virtues 
among the Christians. The heroic age of Spain began, in 
' which Christian knights and barons distinguished themselves 
in more splendid achievements, as they had become less 
softened by the arts of peace, and as the ancient faith of 
the Vbigoths had less abutted iirom its original fire. 

A. D. 933. Thus the earldom which had arisen at 
Burgos, after the failure of the posterity of Ferrandb Gon- 
zales, its founder (A. D. 1033.), was erected into the 
kingdom of Castile in favor of Ferrando, son of Sanchez, 
kbg of Navarre. The descendants of the brave Grascon, 
count Asnar, who had crossed the Pyrenees to gain a territory 
finpm' the infidels (A. D. 631.), had reigned as kings from the 
time of Garcia Ximenez (A. D. 837.), over the moun- 
tainous country at Navan*e, and had thence extendedthe 
dominion of their house over the fruitful plains of Catalonia. 
It fortunately happened that the Christian power in Spain 
became almost united in the person of the great Sanchez 
(A. D. 1000.), at the time when the Arabian monarchy 
basteped to the hour of its dismemberment. That prince, 

Eatriotic or provident, fearing the evils which might arise if 
is posterity attained too early to extensive power without 
first becoming great by their virtues, bequeathed only Na- 
varre to his first-born (A. D. 1035.) ; he gave Castile to 
Ferrando, who inherited Leon by marriage, and of the bar- 
onies which lay on the riv6r of Aragcm, and in the neigh- 
boring mountains, formed for his ille^dmate son Ramirez 



a new kinedom of Aregon, which, under a succession of 
great and fortunate jw^nces, alined to the rank of ihe 
first state in Spain, and united all the rest under its do- 
minion. 

Bemhard, the count whom Charles the Great had estab- 
lished at 3arceloQa, descended from the house o£ tbie e^rls 
of Aquitaine, a gallant and accomplished knight, became 
independent according to the sprit of the succeedii^ times 
rA. D. 864), and under Winin*ed, one of his descendants, 
Uie league of feaky to France was broken, ofil The Catar 
lonians were distinguished by commerce and Wjariil^ ad- 
ventures through me whole Mediterranean sea. Their 
count Raymond Berengar obtabed by marriage the throne 
of Aragon. A. D. 1137. 

At Leon and Bui^os, at Pamplona, Zaragpzs^ and Bar- 
cebna, the kings and counts of the Christians encroached 
upon the divided emirs. Heroism and enthusiasm animat- 
ed both parties, but the want of union seems to have been, 
greatest on the side of the, Arabs. The latter became sen- 
sible of their weakness, and resolved to invite Yussuf the 
Morabetb, founder of Maroco, to their assistance. A. D. 
1091. He came to their camps on his thickly-mailed 
camel, and the Morabeths, animated by the fi^ zeal of a 
new form of faith, disappointed for a time the Christians 
of their victory, and united Mohammedan Spam under the 
banner of Yussuf. They carried Motamea, son of Mo- 
hammed, the great emir of Seville, prisoner across the 
Straits : poetry was his solace during many long years of 
captivity ; and his daughter, by her skill in the art of em- 
broidery, procured for him the means of softening the re- 
mainder of his life. - 

In Spsdn the contest became more violent. ^ The enemy 
against whom the*Christian kings had now to contend, was 
lord of all the countHes from Atlas to the mountains of 
Castile. His power was new, and not yet enervated or 
weakened by the effect of time and negligence. 

VOL. II* 16 
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; SECTION XH. 

'. ' ' 

SICILT. 

Whik the empire of the Arabs was faHmg into a num- 
ber of small states, they completed the conquest of Sicily, 
in which they had been engaged for fifty years, by taking 
the city of Syracuse. Of this capture we have the follow- 
ingaccount irom the pen of an e;^e-witness (A. D. 880.) : 
'* Theodosius, the monk, sends his salutation to Leo, the 
arch-deac(Mi. We b&ve held out ten months, during which 
time we have fought often by day, and many times by 
night, by water, by land, and under the ground. We have 
leit nothing unattempted against the enemy and against his 
works. The grass which grows upon the roofs was our 
food, and we caused the bones of animals to be powdered 
in order to use them for meat. At. length children were 
eaten, and terrible diseases were the consequences of famine. 
Confiding in the security of our towers, we hoped to hold 
out until we received succor: the strongest of our towers 
was overthrown, and we still resisted for three weeks. In 
an instant, when, exhausted by heat, our soldiers took res- 
pite, a general storm was made on a sudden, and the town 
was taken. We fled into the church of St.Salvator: the 
enemy followed us, and bathed his sword in the blood of 
our magistrates, priests, monks, old men, women and chil- 
dren. Afterwards the most noble of our people, a thou- 
sand in number, were put to death before the town, with 
stones, whips and clubs; the governor, Nicetas of Tarsus, 
half flayed alive, with his entrails torn out, was beaten to 
pieces against a stone ; all the great houses were burnt, and 
the capitol pulled down. On the day wBen they celebrate 
Abraham's sacrifice (viz. the Bai'ram), many of them 
wished to bum us with the archbishop, but an old man, wlio 
possessed great authority among them, protected us. This 
IS written at Palermo, fourteen feet under the ground, 
among bnumerable captives, Jews, Africans, Lombards, 
Christian and unchristian people, whites and Moors." 

Even before this time the Arabs had molested the coasts 
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of Italy ; but they afterwards carried (Mi their ^terprises 
with greater efiect : they levied contributions on most of 
the towns, and several dmes threatened Rome. From 
Fresne, not far &om Aries, where they had fortified them- 
selves, they became the terror of Piedmont and of Provence } 
and they carried their predatory incursions as far as Upper 
Burgundy and the Pays de Vaud. 

We have thus rapicQy surveyed the empire of the Arabs, 
which extended firom Gasna, where the sultans persecuted 
the worshippers of Brahma, to the mountabs on which the 
Moslem fought against the Spanish knights of Christendom ; 
and from the deserts of Maroco, to the heretofore peacefol 
lake of Geneva, which was now no longer protected by the 
Alpine barrier . 

^ SECTION xra. 

DISMEHBERHENT OF THE EMPIBE OF THE FRENCH. 

Charlemain left to his son Lewis the Good the empire 
of the Franks under the same constitution with which he 

; had received it from his father Pepin. A. D. 843. The 
spiritual and temporal lords and freemen, assembled in diet, 
elected the king, who swore to '^ observe towards his liege 
subjects all that a kin^ who is true to his duty ought ;" and 
it appears that the bishops considered it as their office to 
observe that his actions corresponded with his oath. 

Charles and Lewis were desirous of bequeathbg a king- 
dom to each of their sons: it was intended that neither 
should inherit any thing in the realm of the other, and 
that no vassal should serve two kincs. How could they 
hope that the genius and plan of such a system could be 
maintained? It was ordained that the younger brother 
sliould never make war or peace without the consent of the 

, elder, that he should constandy pay him respect, and that 
the latter should never abuse his prerogative. Neither of 
his brethren was allowed to marry without his approbation, 
and they were ordered to present to him annual gifts. The 
understanding of Charles, perhaps, comprehended the un- 
natural condition of great monarchies; but why then did he 
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QOl 9^^r 4MgB tx^ retata bis. doRunioB at Pavia ? and 
whywiM( be not. contrnted witb Qivilisbg the Saxons ? 

Tte sjstim^ of purtiuon was so litde in uniaon wixh 
hmnaii nature, • thai the good Lewia caused tbe eyes o£; 
Us mfbe^ Ben^uucd, Ipng of ItaljTi wbo could never be- 
ooa» KNnntdHble to hiiBi to he put out, in ordec to reduce 
the kingdom of the latter under his- own scep&ne. AH, 
D. 818. 

A. year before this act Lewis had: divided his kbgdxHDs 
between his s(»s,, without considering that the number of 
bis offipring nnght increase. A. D. 817. His second 
wife Jaditb, to whom he wasi much attachedi afterwards 
bore him a son (A. D. 823. ), and he appointed the latter 
a portion between the dominions of his brothers, comprising 
the countries of Rhaetia and of the Allemanni on both sides 
of the Rhine. A. D. 827^ The brothers, unwilling to 
surrender any part of their possessions, and greedy of ab- 
solute power, rebelled (A. JD. 831.), accused their step- 
mother of a criminal connection with Bemhard, count of 
Barcelona, and deposed their father horn the throne (A. D. 
833.) : but the jealousies which inevitably sprang up 
anaong them occasioned his restoration, A. D. 834. It 
would be a tedious and useless tadc to relate all the conse- 
quences of the partition. The emperor died consumed 
with vexation, and grieving for the misfortunes of his house. 
A D. 840. 

His three sons and the descendant of the fourth were in 
arms against each other. A sanguinair battle near Fon- 
tenay (A. D. 841.), in the territory of Auxerre, induced 
them to give way to the pressing instances of the French 
lords, who were desirous of a final partition ; and at Ver- 
dun, the empire of the Franks was finally dismembered. 
A. D. 843. 

Lothaire, the eldest son of Lewis, on whom the imperial 
crown devolved, obtained Italy, from the possession of 
which that crown appeared inseparable, together with a 
long row of baronies between Germany and France, by 
which, according to the ordinance of his father and grana- 
&ther, he was placed in the vicinity of both his brothers, 
but was iii reality the weakest of the three. The kingdom 
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of Lodtmnpa extended fronl Italy , and advancing thioiigh 
tbe. cotmtries q£ Valab, the Pays de Vaud, Varaschkeui 
Scodinsen on the Jura, and RhMa, became nsirtowBr oa 
the Rhine, and folbwine the Moselle and the Maese, lost 
itself in the Low Countnes. It was exposed to the enter- 

E rises of the Arabs of Sicily and Spain, of the Greeks in 
>wer Itak, of the kings of Germany and France, of the 
resdesss Saxons, and the piratical Normans* 

In Grermany, Bavaria was the chief seat of the dominicNi 
a[ Lewis, wbkose kingdom comprehended the Allemanni 
aad the Saxons, and bordered on die brave Avari, the 
Moravians, and the Tchechi in Bohemia, the Sorbes, 
lioones, and Wends, who concealed in marshy forests, or 
behind lofty chains of mountains, their restless indepen* 
denCe, and c^ten unexpected enterprises. Hence the king 
was obliged to observe perpetual vigilance, and to maintain 
a mSitary spirit among his people ; and he was forced to 
leave to the dukes and marg^ves on the menaced confines 
a sufficient power, for adopting measures of defence in 
sudden emergencies. The same methods indeed were 
necessary for preserving authority in the interior ; for the 
Saxons and AUemanni bore unwillingly a yoke wluch held 
them in subjection by severe laws. 

Charles the Bald was king of Carlingia; for so the 
kingdom was termed to which the greater name of France 
was now limited. Pepin, nephew of the king, still inher- 
ited Aquitaine, the territory of his eariy dece^used father ; 
but he was soon despoiled of it by Charles. 

The treaty of Verdun is the key to a great part of the 
history of these and the succeeding times. The kingdom 
<^ Lotharingia, which, on this side of the Alps having no 
natural boundaries, was subject to frequent changes, gave 
rise to a series of wdrs and pretensions, which are not yet 
decided between the Grermans and French, whose insti- 
tutions, manners, and languages, seem accidentally 16 pass 
into each other on tliese confines. The power which the 
king of Germany was obliged to leave in the hands ot 
his nobles was the source of their bdependence and 
unlimited authority over the people. France might have 
formed its monarchy with greater consistence and stability, 
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but it was degraded by a series of weak kings from the 
time of Charlemab, without any new mayor of the palace 
to maintain the unity of the nati<mv 



SECTION XIV. 

THE KINGDOM OF L0THARINGIA« 

/ 

Tlie kingdom of Lotharingia came to an end in the 
course of the first generation. The emperor Lothaire, a!s 
if pursued by the shade of his father, against whom he had 
been the first to raise a rebellious hand, found hq peace 
until he had given up all his possessions, and had taken 
refuge in a cloister, where he died before he had reached his 
nxtieth year. A. D. 855. 

Wars were carried on among his sons, until by the con- 
vention of Orbe, in the Pays de Vaud, Lewis obtained for 
his share the imperial crown (A. D. 859.), together with 
Italy, and its bulwark Rhaetia ; Lothaire the Second, Bur- 
gundy on this side the Jura, Alsace, and Lorraine ; and 
Charles, the old Gallic Provence, and the country reaching 
to the confluence of the Saone and the Rhone. Neither 
of these princes transmitted bis dominion to his posterity. 

Lothaire the Second, the victim of criminal love, a per- 
jured and unfortunate prince, died without any lawful heir 
(A. D. 868.), and his uncles, Lewis and Charles, to the 
exclusion of nis brother the emperor, entered into a treaty 
for the partition of his dominions, which in the course of a 
few years terminated, as it often happens with such pro- 
ceedings, to the advailtage of the most powerful party, viz. 
the king of Germany. A. D. 879. 

The dominion of Charles of Provence had been previ- 
ously divided, after the demise of that prince without heirs, 
between Liothaire the Second and the emperor Lewis the 
Second. A. D. 863. On the death of the latter the 
elder branch of the Carlovingian house became extinct, 
and the king of Germany possessed himself of the Rhae- 
tian territory (A. D. 875.); but Italy and the imperial 
crown, which lawfiilly devolved on him, were snatched fix)m 
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him by the craft and violence of his younger brother, the 
French king Cb&rles. This prince was in aU other respects 
his inferior, but had the advantage over him in power, and m 
the capability of adopting any measures that might lead 
him to the ends of his ambition. 



SECTION XV. 

THE CARLOVINOIANS BEGIN TO LOSE THE EMPIRE. 

When both the te^thers were dead, and the German 
princes were preparing themselves for the invasion of Italy 
(A. D. 876.), Lewis the Stammerer, son of Charles of 
France, by his great generosity in bestowing earldoms and 
abbacies, obtained the inheritance of his father. A. D. 877. 
He held it half a year, and died, not without a suspicion 
cast on those lords whom he had neglected to conciliate 
(A. D. 878.) ; or who were discontented with possessing 
their long exercised power in any other name than their owa. 

The empire of the Carlovingians from that time fell into 
departments which, as they before belonged to brothers, 
now came into the possession of foreigners. Lewis the 
Stammerer -died in April ; and in October, twenty-threa Bui*- 
gundian bishops and archbishops assembled at Mautaille in 
the territory of Vienne. Doubts were entertained con- 
cerning the leeitimacy , and on more secure grounds concern- 
ing the capacity, of the son of the late monarch. Pope 
John the Eighth, who four years before, by his own arbi- - 
trary counsel, had presumed to crown king Charles empe- 
ror, who had no claim by birthright, began now to decide 
the election of a bishop at Geneva without consulting the 
archbishc^ of the same church, who resided at Vienne. , 
Apprehensions were also expressed respecting the restless 
Bernhard, count of the Goths or of Languedoc, as well as 
the power of count Conrad of Upper Burgundy and of 
the Arabs and Normans. In this conjuncture, after the 
usual council of the nobles had met, the prelates invited 
Bos<ni, count of Vienne, a cousin of kings, and brother of 
duke Richard of Burgundy, a generous and popular no- 
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Ueman and a friend of the chureb, and introduced liioi 
with the tide of king, as their '^ upright pairvian and 
mrifiector; their accessibU^ beneficent j and frudent lariJ* 
It is said, indeed, that Irmengard, dangler of the emperor 
Lewis the Second, whom Boson had -carried oS, had pro- 
vailed upon him to elevate her to the throne ; and that he 
had m peA forced and in part won over the bishops to fiir- 
ther his project. He assumed, like an able master, die 
appearance of irresolution ; but after being entreated for 
three^lays, and after every important memb^ of the as- 
sembly had been induced to declare his opinion, he assented 
to become " by the grace of God, and for the advantage 
of his church, king of the Burgundians ;" in which quality 
he was afterwards crowned by the bishop of Lyons. 
A. D, 879. 

Nine hundred years have since elapsed, and a j^rt of 
the Buj^undian kingdom, which has been united to France 
345 years, has never from the time df Boson been incor- 
porated into the body of the French monarchy. / 

Italy, or the Lombard kingdom, vacillated between the 
German and French Carlovingians, and fell into long con- 
tinued disorder. The imperial authority had so fallen, that 
a duke of Benevento dared to take Lewis II. prisoner ; and 
the Romans refused to ask any ratification for their newly- 
elected popes. 

A. D. 880. Charles the Fat, son of Lewis the Ger- 
man, succeeded indeed in uniting the imperial crown and 
the Lombard kingdom with the dominion which, after his 
brother's deaths he had inherited from his father : and the 
same prince, after the demise of the eldest son of Lewis 
the Stammerer (A. D. 884.), became king of the Freodi dur- 
ing the minority of his infant brother, Charles the Simple. 
It was from him that Boson received his kingdom as a fief. 
A. D. 885. But without tlie aid of Ekides, count of Paris, 
and Gosselin its bishop, that capital would have fallen a prey 
to the piratical Normt^is, against whom Charles was as little 
able^ protect the Low Countries, as he was to prevent 
the Araos from disturbing Italy. The slave of factions 
in his court, Charles gave unequivocal signs of periodical 
insanity, and was deprived of his faculties by violent head- 
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lKh68. From tbe throne of Charfemftm,oa whbh lie wn 
the last prince who sat, he was deposed b^ the powecfid 
individuals of his empire (A.. D. 887.) ; and was maintained 
by the chaarity of a monastery and the indulgence ot ha 
successor. Widi him was lost, entirely and irrecoverably^ 
the unity of the emj^Hre of die Franks. Ai D. 888. 

Amolf,the illegitimate son c^ Carlomann, the brother 
of CharleSy ascended the throne of Germany. Ekides of 
Paris, sprung from a house which some deauce from the 
Saxon Wittekind, but more c^tainly the son of Robert, for 
whom a heroic defence of his country against the Nor- 
mans had obtained thesumune of the Strong, was declared 
king by a great part of France. After Boson's death two 
longs aiose in Bui^ndy : Lewis the son of Boson, and Ru- 
dolf, son of the powerfcd count Conrad, who had assumed the 
crown at Sl Maurice among the mountuns, and was ao^ 
knowledged on both sides of the Jura and m Savoy. As 
Boson had severed Burgundy from France, so k now he^ 
came divided internally, and tbe nation was never again 
united under one head. 

In Italy, duke Guy of Spoleto, who had even turned his 
ambitious prdects towards France, contended with duke 
Berengar of Friul for the restoration of the throne of Lom- 
burdy. Hiat country became incapable of freedom and 
subordination ; the pope, too weak to unite it, could only 
bander its union under another head ; and Italy was divided 
inio a number of baronies, die more powerfiil of which 
took the weaker under dieir protection. A herdic . age 
like that described by Homer, the same popular manners, 
a amilar authority in the priesthood, the same prevalence 
of jrassions and rude simpMcity, agam displayed themselves. 

The throne feH gradually into ruins ; a new movement 
among nations shook the political fabric, which had scarcely 
been raised on the recent foundations of civil order. 

Such, it would seem, was the destination of Providence. 
Neither Guy of Spoleto was wttkting in courage, nor his 
son, the excellent Lambert, in virtue ; nor did Berengar 
fafl in any qualifi<^on that was likely to unite under his sway 
die best atnl greatest of his nation ) and on Amdf rested 
ihe heroic spirit of the firstCarlovingians. But a prematute 
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death carried off the princes of Spoleto : the dokeof Friui 
contended fruitlessly against £ictions : Amolf left tov a child 
seven years old a doubtfiil soverrignty over the lestless 
nobles of Germany ; while, after the crown of Franee hid 
descended from Eudes to its legitimate and incompetoit 
heir Charles the Simple, that country also became th^ p^y 
of anarchy and all its evils. 



SECTION XVL 

THENmNGARIANS. 

While the Arabs were layi&gdBZaatfiddS^southem coasts, 
and the Normans infesting all the western shcnres, a nomad- 
ic nation from the mountain plains between the Volga and 
the Don, strangers to the civilization of Europe, forced its 
way into the interior. The Utzes in southern Siberia had 
forced the Petchenegers to abandon their ancient abodes on 
the Ouralian chain; and the Petchenegers had jexpelled 
their neighbors the Madshares, and driven them across 
the great rivers of the East These hordes wandered 
from the banks of the Don as &r as Kiow, and tumbg to 
the south-west, their progress in the former direction b^bg 
opposed by the Russians, passed at length over the Carpa- 
thian chain, and descending in the vkinity of the mining 
towns, arrived in the plains of Pannonia, which were inhab- 
ited by the remnants of many nations. Some tribes of the 
Avari went over to them, and others abandoned the coun- 

Sf. These new inmates in Europe were <;alled Ugres, 
ngres, or Hungarians ; a term which means foreigners. 
They still maintained among themselves the name of Mad- 
shares. 

Scarcely had their princes of the house of Arpad 
divided among them the newly conquered land (A. D. 
897.), when Arnolf, monarch of the Germans, demanded 
their aid against the king of the Moravians, who ^as master 
of western Hun wy , and molested the eastern quarters of 
Germany. Their mendship was courted by many nations. 
They were the object of dread among all civilized com- 
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munides, and they forced the Germans under Lewis the 
Fourth, the child of Amolf, to pay them tribute. 

A. D. 912. The Carlovingians lost sight of Italy and 
were deprived of the crown of Germany. At the 4emise 
of their infant king, the German princes abandoned the 
house of Charlemam, m order to elect a monarch who 
might protect the growing civilization of their country 
against the inroads of barbarous hordes. With this view 
they united, as far as the times permitted, an adherence to 
the old custom of confining their choice to the relatives of 
the royal house ; accordingly, not only Conrad, who was 
elected at this conjuncture, but almost all the German mon- 
archs down to the middle of the thirteenth century, have 
been in some manner related on the female side to the fiimily 
of Charles the Great. 

In the mean time, Otho duke of Sazony, a warrior of 
rare talents and address, reduced Thuringia under his ad- 
nunistradon, and extended his power on the Elbe, where his 
son Henry founded Meissen. Conrad found it difficult to 
msuntam the royal autbori^ over the last named prince, and 
over Arnulf the duke of Savaria, 

At the same dme. Upper Grermany was mfested by the 
Hung^ans, who plundered the country to the borders of 
Lorraine, and advanced almost far enough to meet the 
Normans. The latter oppressed the seacoasts, while Sax* 
ony was threatened by Slavonian hordes, who advanced 
from the north-east, under the name of Wends. 



[ON XVU. 

THE AGE OF HENRT I., KING OF THE GEBMANS. 




A. D. 919—936. Conrad, before his death, perceived 
that the skill and vak>r of an able prince were required to 
protect his country against the hordes of barbarians who 
threatened it ; and patriotism overcame his attachmeiit to 
his own family. Instead of his own brother, the duke of 
Saxcmy was elected, by his advice, to the thnme, of Ger- 
many. 
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King •Htikiry deKv^ered the empbre firoto its Hangariui 
and Slavodifai itivaders ; ttftd was the author of regufetioiis 
hy meads of which the country obtained security fat the 
fiitun^^ and became animated in aQ its paits wkh a new prin* 
dple &[ M&. 

At the 9&me period, the nordi of Italy was subject, as 
lat as th^ spirk of faction permitted, to king Berengar. 
The noUes, unlible to endui^ the restraints which the great 
t&Ients of ^s prince opposed to their authcdty, called in 
tile «d df Rudoif the Second, king of Burgundy. The 
iMter ^s defeated on the Larda, but he renewed the 
stt^atageita practised eleven centuries before by Hannibal in 
die same eound^es. A. D. 923. While die victorious 
luttot was idn the pursuit, it was surprised by Boniface cf 
Spoleto, nephew of Rudolf, who fell upon ^ it from an am- 
buscade: at the same time the kii^ of Bui^undy> returning 
to the encounter, defeated Berengar : and the latter was 
8001^ iftAef essassmated by a traitor who owed him the great- 
^t lobfigaticms. A. D. 924. His allies the Hungarians 
took Irevenge on Bbrgundy ; they passed the Jura and 
spread themselves as far as the Gothic districts near 
Tbulduse. 

The Romans disposed (A the pontifical chair according 
lb the #ill of the powerful counts of ToscaneDa and Spo- 
ieldi Political mtrigues, and the passdons of Women, placed 
enHh fortunate compedtor on the sacred throne: youths 
~ and even boys ascended it ; the sons of popes became their 
successors, while others suffered death by the most atro- 
cious violence. . All respect for civil order seemed totally 
lost ; yet licentiousness did not occasion so mamr discontents 
as die political errors of some of the popes, in the meai»- 
time, th^ piotl^ zeal of ecclesiastics scattered the seeds of 
relipous faith among the barbarians who were devastating 
£dtope, to the farthest limits of ttie north. 

Tm flourishing dcikedom of Benevento su^red mtemal 
ifisturbfttioed in consequence of a partition, and was reduced 
t6 a state of great weakness; of which, however, no ad- 
vantage was taken, the ac^ining Grecian provmce being 
^SA mdre exhausted, and the commotions in other countries 
producmg calamities not less depressing to their power. 
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In France tne name of Charies the Simple jret appeared 
for u timiB at the head of all decrees : h*is kingdom was di 
ihmished bj the new rpyaMes of Boson and Rudolf; and 
Vis throne, shaken at the sdme time that it was upheld, by 
Richard of Burgundy, Alain the Great, duke or king of 
Britanny, the bold and crafty count Fulco of Anjou, and 
ttsitint Baldwin of Flanders, who whoHv disregarded ' the 
tamper of the times in winch he livea ; it was brought 
into the most imminent peril by the conquests of the Nor- 
lAins. 

SECTION xvm. 

THE NORMANS AND RUSSIA. 

Hah)ld Haarfaser had become sole chieftain on the Nor- 
'^egian coast. While the Finns obtamed permission, by 
paying a tHbute of hides, feathers, and cordage, to pursue 
me chase, and to fish in the farthest regions of the north, 
ihe inhabitants of the morasses collected their strength at 
the feet of the Norwegian mountains, to defend their free- 
dpm and their herds against the people of Ewenaland.* 
The chieftains of thfe coast, weary of wretchedness and 
servitude, migrated to seek liberty and opulence by ad- 
venturous exploits in distant lands. 

Ck^Q of these adventurers founded the Russian empire. 
The Russians had proceeded fiom tlie countries bordering 
on the Black sea, and had lost themselves m the Scythian 
forests : they had driven out or subdued tlie Finnish tribes, 
and founded the great and flourishing cities of Kiow and 
Novgorod. To the southward they waged war with the 
Chazares, a Turkish tribe on the iBlack sea, and on the 
ccMists of the Baltic, against the Waraegers, a Norman 
nation. In the interior of their country factions prevailed, 
and the government of the laws was too refined for their 
mdnners. Accordingly Gostomysl, the governor of the 
towti df Novgorod, counselled them to s^ek men fron^ 
abroad, who might be capable of maintaining order m theit 
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State. They sent to a tribe of Waraegers, and inviled 
Rurick, Sihaus, and Truvor, three heroic brothers; to 
whom Kiow, already pressed by the Chazares, soon sub^ 
mitted itself. A. D. 862. Scarcely had the warlike 
hordes of Russians become united among themselves, whea 
they gave laws to the Esthbnians and Livonians. To the 
south they were not contented with defeating the Chazaros^ 
but, by their powerful fleets, inspired terror into the Byzaa-^ 
tine emperor. 

These were the exploits of Rurick, Igor and his house. 
In the meantime his countiyman Ineulf founded, in the 
distant Iceland, a republic, which contmued to be governed 
by twelve lagmans, or judges, and to enjoy liberty regu- 
lated by laws. 

Meanwhile the king of all England, now united under 
one head, was unable to defend his coasts aeainst these 
pirates. They often burnt the rising town of Hambui^ 
and carried devastation up the Rhine, the Seme, and the 
Loire, mto the heart of France. Italy was in doubt whether 
she had more to fear from the enterprises of the Normans 
or of the Arabs. 

One of their leaders, RoUo, son of Rainwold, count of 
Sondmor, marched mto the interior, and conquered the 
fertile territorv of Neustria. A. D. 912. Charles the 
Simple thought himself fortunate that this chieftain was 
contented with such anjacquisition, and deigned, under the 
title ofduke, to receive Normandy as a fief from the French 
en " 





SECTION XIX. 

KING HENRT I. AND HIS SON OTHO. 

The nations of Europe were in this situation when Henry 
duke of Saxony ascended the throne of Germany. ' He 

Eaid the tribute to the Hungarians, but he surrounded the 
amlets of the Germans with walls and ditches, and enacted 
that the tenth man of every village should remove into the 
neighboring town ; that a third part of the produce of tt^ 
vicmity should be protected in thdte positions ; that the 
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royal courts should be held there ; that certam trades should 
be appiopriated to the burgesses, and that honcMrs and fiefi 
should be attainable by them. Asylums were thus estfdtn 
lished for the protection of the useful arts, and the work 
of European civilization, which Charles the Great had 
begun by the influence of religion, was completed by as- 
sembling the people into towns. Greece would have 
reckoned the Saxon Henry among her gods. 

Henry did not abandon the plan of Charles, which was 
singularly adapted for promoting the civilization of barba- 
rous nations. He founded bishoprics on the benders of 
the Slavonians. CorporatioBS and the authority of priests 
were a useful bulwark for the growbg civilization of the 
people; and no intelligent prince makes regulations with 
the btention that they shall last' longer than the existing 
circumstances. 

To the same monarch, as good institutions of unknown 
origin are often cbnnected with celebrated names, the mar- 

Eavates at Pechlam in Austria, and those in Stiria, in 
ausitz, at Meissen and Brandenburg, are commonly attrib- 
uted. Names and families became henceforward better 
known. 

Henry is said to have given to the equestrian games of 
the Arabs the form of the celebrated tournament. 

The virtues of this prince confirmed his power ; and ex- 
cited emulation, as the only way to obtain liis favor. 
Bemg fully prepared in his plans, he waited till the Hun- 
garnuiS) aner the expiration of the truce, demanded their 
tribute with arms, and he defeated them. His son and 
successor, Otho, obtained a still more important victory. 
The invader? were reduced to the necessity of conquering 
from nature, what the wise provisions of Henry bad with- 
held fitim their arms : some years of peace followed, and 
agriculture began to appear among them. 

A. D. 936. At the deatti of Henry, the lords and the 
freemen of Germany assembled themselves at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, a favorite place of Charles the Great, which that 
prince had rendered one of the chief cities of the North. 
Here the chiefi elected Otho, the son of the late king ; the 
people held up their hands find testified their consent. 
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After Otbo had defeated his rivab among the whilky^ 
the authority of a powerful rooaarch was felt dmnigh all 
Germany. He gave Saxony, the land of his &thers, which 
requirecl the presence c( a chief, to the brave warrior Her* 
man, of the house of BiHungen ; and bestowed on his own 
relations several provinces of the interior. His son V/'A^ 
liam became archbishop of Mentz; Bnii^o, his brother, 
archbishop of Colore ; his brother Henry, and a son of 
the latter, who bore the same name, were dukes of Ba« 
varia ; Ludolf, the eldest son of the emperor, was duke of 
Swabia ; Conrad, son-in-law of the same monarch, became 
duke of Franconia and Lorraine ; and it is said that the 
government of Tburingia was also confided to the above- 
mentioned William of Mentz. ' Thus the prindpal arch- 
bishoprics, and the four great duchies, were partly in the 
house of Otho, and partly in the possession of men on whose 
fidelity he coum more securely confide than in that of his 
nearest relations : for the latter often empbyed him in mm* 
pressing their plans of independent government. The 
whole activity of the king, and the counsds of his secondl 
consort, Adelaide of Burgundy, were scarc^ sufficient Id 
muntain good order in this monarchy, by far the 
powerful. of Christendom. 



SECTION XX. 

THE IMPERIAL CROWN DEVOLVES ON THE KINOB OF 

6ERKANT. 

Otbo obtadned the imperial crown, which from his time 
has remained ccHistantly in the possession of the Germans. 
Even when circumstances have rendered the j^grimage to 
Italy and Rome impracticable to the German monarch, 
the empire has never been bestowed on any foreign prince. 

Rudolf, king of Burgundy and Italy, Imd acgmred by 
Ikction, and soon lost, the crown of the latter Idiigdom. 
Count Hugo, of Provence, had completely driven the 
descendant of Boson fiom die kingdom of Aries. A. D. 
926. This nobleman was a crafty, enterprisii^ man, who 
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reveled the jMiesthcNMly and gave hknBelf up without 
to &e pursuits of pleasure and ambition. He had made 
hioASelf master of Italy (A. D. 927.) : the nobles who had 
assisted him, surrounded with spies, and speedily and severely 
punished for every act of disobedience, soon felt how much 
their condilion was altered for die worse. Rudolf, satisfied 
with the aorrender of the jnmains of the Arclatensian sove- 
reignty, which Hugo had agreed tp yield to him, gave 
himself no fiirdier ccocem for the crown of Italy (A. D. 
931 .) : and the latter chief reigned over that country sixteen 
years against die will of the nation. After his death, Be- 
rengar the Second, sqprung from the house of the counts of 
Ivrea, obtained possession of the empire, and exercised a 
still more tyrannical government. A. D. 945. Such were 
the circumstances which induced Addaide, widow of 
Lodiaire, the son of Hugo, supported by die house of 
Este; to bvite Otho to her assistance. A. D. 953. The 
king of Germany married her, and received the crown of 
Italy. 

The fope found himself exposed to dangers which ren- 
dered the ud of the €rerman monarch not less necessary to 
him. Romanus Lacopenus, a man of great talents, who 
had by fraud and perjury ascended the imperial throne of 
Constantinople, had whoDy abandoned the remains of the 
Greek dominion in lower Italy to the Arabs, who extended 
their incursions to the suburbs of Rome itself. Count Al- 
bert, of Toscanella, with the ass^tance of the people, was 
Scarcely able to defend the city against their enterprises. 
At this conjuncture, the remembnance of ancient fiberty 
sumving 8^ among the Roman people, thej established, 
under the protectk)n of the count, a consulate, which was 
intruded to the patricians, while the pr«torsfaip was admin- 
istered by plebeians, and twelve noblemen possessed of riches 
aad authority were named senators. Yet the. spirit of 
faction was too powerful, and Berengar entered Rome. 
Jotm the Twelfdi, or Octamn, the son of Alberich, now 
invited the king of Germany, the most powerful sovereign 
^ whom the church could choose as her protector. Tms 
monarch already held the chief sway in Burgundy, imder 
the weak adminbtration of Conrad, son of Rud(^; he gave 
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Erinces to the Tchechi in Bohemia, and dukes to Poland ; 
e maintained the tottering throne of Lewis the Fourth in 
France, and received the homage of the king of Denmark. 
Otbo marched into Italy ; the Lombards placed upcm his 
head their crown (A. D. 961.) : how, indeed, could they 
have withheld it? The eyes of Berengar were put out, 
and be was led across the Alps. Albert, his son, fled to 
Fresne, and sought protection among the Arabs. The 
Germans marched down through Italy, and the people, as 
in the time of the Cimbri, lidmired their high stature, their 
strength and intrepidity ; even the harsh tones of their Ian* 
guage inspired terror. A. D. 962. Otbo was received at 
Home as Charlemain had been, and accepted the imperial 
crown* 

When John perceived the great power of this monarch, 
he regretted that he had delivered his county into the hands 
of the Germans. He accordingly applied to Albert, and 
sent an embas^ to the Greek emperor, the young and ef- 
feminate Romanus ; he appointed one of his mends bishop, 
and sent him, with the pretence of preaching religion to the 
Hungarians, but in reality to eimitd a renewal of the war 
against Germany. John had no reluctance to engage in 
the war himself, but he was too much devoted to the beau* 
dful Raynera. The solemn visits to the graves of the 
apostles were an odious ceremony to jealous husbands. 

When Otho was- informed of these proceedings, he sent 
the bishops of Naumburg and Cremona to Rome, and 
while these ecclesiastics upbraided the Romans with ih&r 
want of fidelity, many German knights declared themselves 
ready to maintain, by fair combat, that the emperor Otho 
had never given any lust reaaaa for such a defection. John, 
who saw that his scnemes were detected, received Albert 
into Rome ; , but a strong faction declared itself in favor of 
the most powerful party. The city vras besieged, and the 
pope, together with Albert, sought safety in flight ; but the 
people bound themselves to the emperor by an oath never 
to receive any pope without the knowledge and consent 
of himself and his successors in the German empire. A. D. 
963. Afier three days, the empenM* summoned the bishops 
and lords, and heard the accusations, against John, " that 
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hd had sold bishoprics, perfixrmed the inauguration of a 

Eriest in a stable, castrated a bishop, aj^ared with cuirass, 
elm, and sword, drunk to the health of the devil, invd^ed 
Venus, and lain with the concubine of his father." On these 
weighty chaises, the emperor confirmed the deposition of 
John, and the election of a succesisor, who was named Leo 
the Eighth. 

The deposed pontiff made it known that the treaisures of 
the church were in his hands, and that he was ready to re- 
ward those who now diowed themselves faithfiil to his 
cause. A. D. 964. A strong party declared in &vor of 
John, and the Germans, outnumbered, sought security in 
the ruins of the ancient city. The women who felt an 
attachment to the dignity and fireedom of Rome, persuaded 
the nobles to drive out Leo ; and many of his partisans lost 
their fingers, noses, or tongues* But Otho marched a sec- 
ond time towards the city, and m injured husband iireed 
him from his troublesome rival. The defence was vain, 
and hunger soon forced the people to surr^ider. ''So 
long as 1 or my successors," said Otho to the Romans, 
'' shall wield this sword, so long must you reverence your 
pope Leo." Such was the beginning of the protection 
exercised by the. German emperors over the church at 
Rome. 

From tiiat time, Otho, and his son of the same name, at- 
tempted to unite It^ under their sviray. The Greek em- 
peror Nicephorus Phocas, an excellent warrior, gave to 
Otho the Second, who espoused Theophano, his step- 
daughter, all the rights and claims of the empire in lower 
Italy. 

The n^otiation on this subject furnished bishop Luit- 
brand of Pavia some anecdotes, which are interesting, as 
relating to' the history of manners : " In July," he writes, 
" we arrived at Constantinople. They immediately pre- 
sented us with, an honorary gusird, so that we could not 
make a single step without their knowledge. We could 
not drink the "wine mixed with gypsum and pitch (an old 
African custom, which is still preserved in Spain). On the 
second day after our arrival, we rode to the audience. The 
emperor is a short, fat man, so brown that any person 
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would hm tn^Hanei who met him m a iirost Hb ^d, 
' im wu Mnyoar maiter bwl been ao aad arf d m as to tafce 
p ttwow ioa of Rtee, and pnt to deadk Berengar and Albert^, 
wb» weM worthy nfeeo ; aner which he had carried fire and 
sword avM into lliei Gtodao ciNualrie& Ho-kiie# weH that 
w» had adviaod our ■uuter to d^se proeeedfaigsw' We t^ 
plied, that ' our sovere^, the emperor, had freed Bome 
ttom tjfmom and whores, 8Bid> had ooiile lor Aat purpose to 
Italy, from the ends of the earft ; seeii^ that other pritices, 
deepbg: on thear tfarooea, bad not deigned to diimc sueh 
diacndecs worthy of their nolaee : diat there were kni^ts 
among OS who would at any time raeintahi the rig^t and 
▼ivtue of our lord^ in a fair sangle combat; but &at we 
came with' friendly views, and to demand the princess The- 
dphaaa.' The empeior said, ^ It is now tkne to go to tte 
parade.' His. soldiei^ were the towns-people : no hafi)ards 
were to be seen.^ The emperor passed slowly, clothed in 
a long mande,' between two rows of soldiers, amidst inces- 
sant acclamatiDns. At the table, he chose to Uame our 
manneF of fighting; he s«d our arms weie too heavy, and 
thought die Germans were brave only after they had drunk 
wine, and that die true Romans were at Coilstantmople. 
Hereupon he made a sign with his hand that I should hold 
my peace, and then began to talk of matters relating to die 
church. I said, ' We Germans know nothmg of sects : the 
wars of the nea are not our afiairs.' He^ is surrounded by 
flatterers, and the whole city is filled with voluptuousness. 
Even on holidays there are public spectacles. Their do- 
minion does not depend upon their own strength, but on 
hired soldiers from Amalfi and Venice, and on Russian 
seamen." 

Notwithstandii^ this degeneracy of mannei'S, Tbeophano 
became the consort of Odio the Second, and introduced 
innovations into her simple German court. She or her 
suite contributed, on the other hand, to kindle the love of 
learning, in which at the same time missionaries and instruct- 
ors from Scodand performed their share. 

The attempt to unite Italy became abortive ; the south- 
ern people have ever maintained diemselves by craft, or 
die influence of their climate, against the arms of the North. 
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When, throach ckficiency in the power of mnttnce, cr by 
tmming tt> adTBotage fcraous dissensions^ cooqueais hove 
been obtained, geoeratioBs have passed away before the 
▼CBgeance of the usurped country nas ceased from display* 
ii^ us eftcts. Otho the Second, in an unfortunate serarirt, 
narrowly escaped fallmg into the hands of the Arabs. Be- 
fore he had prepared for a new campaign, he died ; after 
putdag to death sereral of die chief citizens of Rome, of 
whose independent principles he was afraid. A. D. 983. 
From the time of the grandfiither and fittber of Otho the 
Second, until nine^ years after his death, the German 
kings remained the daef sovereigns of the Chrisdan world« 
The princes of the empire had not yet rendered their offices 
and feudal possesmons hereditary, but c<Hitbued to be great 
and powerful vassals, while the royal house enjoyed die 
preponderating power. The Othos and their successors, 
^who were men of energy and good talents, protected Ger- 
many from the anarchy which hid waste the other oarts of 
Europe. 

SECTION XXI. 

TbE FRENCH CBOWN DEVOLYES ON THE^YAMUX-^f 

CAPET. -^^_ 

France was reduced to such a state of anarchy, that 
neither the innocent administration of Charles the Simple, 
nor the nobler qualities of Lewis the Fourth and Lothaire, 
were sufficient to maintain the public tranquillity. Scarcely 
any thing beyond the county of Laon remained to the 
Cariovingian princes ; Hugh, duke of France, Orleans, and 
Buj^nndy, grandson of Kobert the Strong, held the king;i 
in such huimliaticm, that even the ceremony of the field of 
May, in which the Merovingians had in past times received 
the homage of the nation, was no loiter celebrated to their 
honor. A. D. 987. When Lewis the Fifth, a weak 
young man, had attained bis twen^-first year, and had ter- 
minated a life embittered by his political inrignificance and 
by domestic animosities ; his uncle, Charles duke of Lor- 
raine, attempted to succeed him oq the throne. The na- 
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tioD had sworn m the election of kings to confine themselves 
to the house of Pejpin. But Hueh Capet; son of the great 
Hugh, and biother of Henry duKe of BuigundVf a noble- 
man in the vigor of life, opuleilt, and possessed of distin- 
guished talents, obtained the advantage. He was elected 
king, and Charles was defeated and made prisoner. The 
house of Charles the Great, widiout a revolution, ^unk un-« 
observed into obscurity, as the fiunilv of Clovis had sunk 
before, not in consequence of tyranmcal ^vemment, but 
through the weakness of its last representatives. 

Hugh secretlv prepared the way for a more important 
revolution, viz. tor omverting the elective into a heredita- 
ry monarchy. In order to eflect his object he caused his 
son Robert to be crowned during his own life, and thus 
contrived to make his own authority come in aid of the 
feeble pretensions which the youn^ prince could oSsr to 
the throne. The succeeding kings mutated this example ; 
until, in the time of Philip Augustus, the royal power 
seemed so securely established in the hands of the reigning 
dynasty, that the precaution was henceforth superfluous, 
l^here^the laws goU, elective monarchy b not Les^ ; 
and where they want influence, it is a dangerous and ruin- 
ous institution. The sovereigns of Germany sought to 
follow the plan of the first kings of the house of Capet, but 
with very unequal success. 

When the royal authority m France had became a mere 
shadow, the kings sought to increase their resources by ter- 
ritorial inheritances ; and instead of re-establishing the old 
Prankish form of government, they retained the possession 
of their acquisitions like other lords. Accordingly, the steps 
which they made towards the restoration of their power, 
were not accomplished by bringing back the original consti- 
tution, in which the king had been the president of the na- 
tion, and the executor of the national decrees ; but by unit- 
ing many subordinate dominions under one head, who gov- 
erned with all the rights of which the territorial lords had 
contrived to possess themselves. The old national govern- 
ment was wholly lost sight of. 

The French kings would sooner have accomplished their 
design, if they had not, like the emperors, bestowed many 
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domuns which had fallen into their possession on younger 
branches of the royal house, mstead of uniting them to me 
crown. Their desire of increasing their power was, in- 
deed, more allied to vulgar ambition than to any predeter- 
mined scheme of policy or enlightened care for the good 
of the monarchy. The most favorable opportunities that 
befell them had neither been prepared by their foresight, 
nor were they turned to the greatest possible advantage ; 
but were for the most part the contingent effect of circum- 
stances. So humiliating is history to the pride of the poli- 
tician ! 

SECTION xxn. 

NORMANDY. 

Among the nobles of France, the duke of Normandy 
was the first He was even more powerful than the king 
himself^ and for a long time opposed the greatest obstacles 
to the progress of the royal sway. The chief sources of 
his greatness were the excellent nature of the country of 
Normandy, that chivalrous spirit of his nobles which was 
&vored by the Norman law, and the genuine character of 
the northern people, which, among-' his subjects, was lone 
preserved unaltered. A. D. 1066. The conquest of 
England by William was advaintageous to the throne of 
France : for when the duke became a foreign potentate, 
the French nobles adhered more closely to their own king, 
firom whom they had less to fear ; while die Norman princes, 
since the acquisition of their new kingdom, were unable 
to maintain so careful an interest in their afiairs. 



SECTION xxni. 

OF THE KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY AND THE HOUSE OF 

SAVOY. 

What the Normans had effected in the north-west was 
accomplished by the Burgundian houses in the south-east. 
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The descendants of Rudolf adhered to the Gennan moo* 
archs. At Dijon, Robert, son of the kine of the same 
name, erected the seat of a dukedom, which was powerful, 
during three hundred years. The courts of Vlenne ex- 
tended their authority over Albbrogia ; and in the interior 
of this country, at the feet of the mountains covered with 
perpetual winter, we discover the obscure origin of the house 
of savoy. 

It happened that the kingdom of Aries, united to Bur- 
gundy by Rudolf the Second, became, together with the 
other states of that prince, separated from France. For. 
Rudolf the Third having despoiled a land-owner of estates, 
which, according to tlie law or the opinion of the nobles, 
belonged to him of right, the latter took arms against a 
king who had attempted to raise himself above the laws. 
Thenceforward Rudolf adhered to Henry the Second, and 
Conrad the Second, the successors of Otho, and brought 
over to them the crown of Burgundy. A. D. 1032. He 
concluded a long and odious reign without leavmg any le- 
gitimate heir ; and Conrad having gained a victory, was ac- 
knowledged as king at Petterling, in the Pays de Vaud, 
and crowned at Geneva. It is not clear whether he ground- 
ed his right chiefly on relationship or on the claims of the 
Carlovingian monarchs, whigh had devolved on the German 
emperors ; for we observed above that Boson had received 
the kingdom of Aries as a fief from Charles the Fat. Cer- 
tain it is that the Transjurane territory and Savoy became 
from that time completely alienated from the French 
monarchy. 

The new sovereign of Burgundy intrusted count Huni- 
bert the White-handed with the government of some districts 
of the Arelatensian kingdom, as Rudolf had confided it to 
Berald the father of that nobleman. These counts were 
the ancestors of the house of Savoy. Their oldest posses- 
sions were on the lakes of Annecy, Bourget, and Geneva, 
in the circuit of the Rpmap colony of Nion, and in th§ 
lower Valais from St. Maurice to uie fortress of ChiUon, 
situate on the lake. Afterwards count Odo married Ade- 
laide, heiress of Ivrea, the Italian countess, who in the gate 
of Turin administered the affairs of a number of scattered 
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tribes. From these parents Amadeus mherited, toffetber 
with Savoy, the valley of Aosta, the country of the Pied- 
montese, and a number of fortresses reaching to the Medi- 
terranean sea. 

As in the dawn of the morning we distinguish, firom a 
lofty sum(nit of the Alps, first the inferior mountains, then 
the lakes, fortresses, towns, hills and plains, so, in the 
eleventh century> we first gain sight of the great reigning 
dynasties of Europe ; soon Afterwards we discern particukur 
nobles and illustrious families, and at length the associations 
of burgesses which gradually elevate themselves from among 
the enslaved multitude. 

From Otho William, also of Ivrea, landgrave (for so he 
called himself) of the Jura, in Waraschken and in Franche, 
Comte, is deduced a series of lords of Upper Burgundy, who 
were powerful protectors of their people and oi their own 
independence. A. D. 1037. They defended the former 
against arbitrary exactions, and the latter against the usur- 
pations of the -neighboring monarchs. From a younger 
branch of the house of Upper Burgundy are descended the 
lords of Chalons, afterwards heirs of the prince of Orange, 
not less opulent than the landgrave, and ancestors of the il- 
lustrious heiress who brought all the estates of the Chalons- . 
Orange family into the house of Nassau. Hence these 
names become important in the history of the human race. 



SECTION XXIV. 

HOUSES OF HAFSBURG AND OF LORRAINE. 

The emperor Henry the Third, son of Conrad the Sec- 
ond, gave to Albert, count of Alsace, and Gerhard his 
brother, the dukedom on the Moselle, termed the Upper 
Lorraine. A. D. 1044, The lineage of these counts b 
deduced fix»m the dukes of the old Altemanni (A. D. 
1047.) ; and from Ethico, royal commissary in this nation 
in the time of die Merovingians. Ethico had two sons, 
from one of whom the house of Lorraine, and from the 
other the counts of Hapsburg, are descended. Their es- 
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tales lay b tfae couatr^ of Alsace, extendji^ widely to the 
ieet of the A^, wad in the neighboring dislricts of the Air 
lemanni on the Aure, and in Swabia. 

Great misfortunes befell this house when Luitfiied, duke 
q[ the AUenwDniy waged an unsuccessfiil war against the 
&ther of Charkmabi by which he lost the ducal dignity ; 
and when count Guntram assisted the rebellious son of 
Otho the First, then duke of Swatua, against his father. 
A. D. 955. In consequence of these imprudent measures, 
that branch of the house that gives (Mrigin to the princes 
of Hapsburg lost their feudal domains, and preserved with 
difficulty their hereditary estates. 

A. D. IQSO. Hapsburg was founded sooa after this mi^ 
Ibrtune. The heirs oi that house which Providence destined 
to rule over the countries on the Aluta, the Danube, the 
Po, to inherit Burgundy and Spam, and to be successocs 
of the Peruvian incas, first occur to our notic.e in the deeds 
of monastories and among the num^xMis attendants of the 
campaigns of the emperors. The house of Lorraine arose 
more splendidly: for at the same time Gerhard became 
duke ot Lorraine, and Bruno his kmsman, under the name 
of Leo the Nimh, was one of the most. powerful Roman 
pontiffi. 

SECTION XXV. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

The counts of the Flamings in Flanders, and the terds 
of the Netherlands, are distinguished from the nobles and 
people of all other countries. These districts were more 
difficult to defend against the waves of the northern sea and 
against pirates, than in a contest with the arms of the neigh- 
boring people : whence the nobles of the Low Countries we^ 
obliged, by inununities which rendered the abode desirable, 
tjO entice settj^prs who might clear away the forests, drain 
die morasses, secure the unstable coasts with dams, and 
gab conquests over the sea. Thus an uncommonly numft- 
rou^.pQpulatiop was sooi^ formed, and industry brought the 
arts of peace to a far earlier maturity than elsewhere. 
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As the dukes of Normandy bestowed honors cm ^^aMant 
knights who fought with renown under their banners, so the 
counts pf Flanders and Holland conferred dbtinction on use- 
ful burgesses and husbandmen. 



SECTION XXVI. 

ENGLAND. 

In this manner the English kings, especially Alfred and 
Athelstan, had set the counts remarkable examples. Afier 
' the former prince had delivered his country from the Danish 
adventurers (A. D. 871.), who every year plundered the 
coast or levied contributions on its bhabitants, civil order, 
industry, commerce, and maritime power, became the chief 
objects of his attention, and of that of his son and grandson, 
EMward and Athelstan. These were the first princes in 
the middle ages who discovered that more than one road 
to fame Is open to peaceful men. Alfred possessed a com- 
bination of qualities which are to be desired in all the ma- 
gistrates of free nations, and were scarcely to be expected 
from the philosophers of liis aee. He and his successors, 
with more comprehensive minds tlian any of the conquerors 
possess&d, gave to commerce such a degree of activity, 
such consistency of power to the maritime forces, such a 
spirit to legislation, and afforded su^h splendid encourage- 
ment to science ; Other and Wulfitan, under the direction of 
Alfred, made such successful voyages of discovery in the 
unknown northern seas, that we observe with surprise how 
early the English nation displayed its natural bent, and pre- 

|)ared itself for the part which it was destined to act in 
ater ages. 

A. D. 978. A hundred years after Alfred, under the 
weak kings Ethefred and Edmund, the crimes of an ambi- 
tious woman having stained the throne with the innocent 
blood of EMward the Second, the fortune and the authority 
of the royal house abandoned it. Sweno, king of the Danes, 
availed lumself of the dissensions and weakness of the English 
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State ; and be and bis son Canute the Great ascended the 
Anglo-Saxon throne. A. D. 1014. 

In no otber age was the Norman name so illustrious. 
Denmark and England obeyed Canute : on the north-west- 
em coast of France, Richard the Good and Richard the 
Proud, it &ther and son, reigned as dukes of Normandy. 
They possessed the greater ascendancy as they preserved 
their connection with Norway and Sweden. In the same 
aecy twelve sons of a Norman nobleman, lord Tancred of 
HautevSle, founded the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

In Britain, the laws and customs of the Endish were pre- 
served. They were the same as those of Denmark, but 
had attained to a more complete form. 



SECTION xxvn. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Smce Charlemain had introduced Christianity among the 
Saxons, and since Anschar, a monk of Corvey, had pro- 
mulgated this faith among the Danes and Swedes, the old 
worship of Woden, and the barbarous simplicity of the north, 
had contended in Deamai'k against the religion and the 
manners of the south. The Danes and Normans were the 
most powerful of the Scandinavian nations, for they were the 
first who consented to revere the supreme power concen- 
trated in a single chief: the Goths and Swedes remained 
longer separate, and were scarcely able with divided power 
to maintain themselves jn independence. . Finland and 
Ewenaland were also distinct principalities. The best kmgs 
of the Goths aqd Swedes were those who brought agricul- 
ture into use, and derived from the fisheries m the four 
great seas, and fit>m the produce of the ancient mines, re- 
sources which enabled them to promote the civilizatiqn of 
their people. 
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SECTION xxvni. 

ICELAND. 

Iceland was distinguished from the countries above-men- 
tioned m this respect, that a scarcely cultivated island, in a 
cold climate,' and widely separated from the rest of Europe, 
required the greater exertion in order to overcome its nat- 
ural disadvantages. Twelve lagmans administered the laws 
of this people, broudit by their ancestors from the continent ; 
in the beginning of the eleventh centurv, Christianity was 
'introduced ; and after tlie legal code of the great Canute, 
there is no more ancient monument of northern legislation 
than the ecclesiastical right by which the Icelandic bishops, 
Thorlak, Runolf, and Ketill Thorstan, united themselves 
with the spiritual and temporal land-owners. A. D. 1 123. 
Soon after this, Are Polyhistor and Saemund Sigfusson 
wrote the history of the country. A century later, Snorro 
Sturlsson, a judge in Iceland, collected in the Edda the 
materials of northern poeuy — ibe traditions of the former 
time. A' D. 1241. 

Already Erich, son of Thorwald, setting out from Iceland, 
had planted a colony in the gemote Greenland ; from Per- 
mia a regular commerce was carried on hy these people on 
the White sea of the north ; and young Icelanders ^passed 
by sea and land through a hundred nations to seek gains, 
knowledge, and adventures in Greece and the Holy £iand; 
whence they had returned in their old age to amuse the long 
nights of the Iceland winters with the relation of the won- 
ders they had seen, and the sagas of the gods or heroes. 
The Edda is a compilation of such tales, intended to per- 
petuate the remembrance of them, and encourage a spirit 
of enterprise in succeeding generations. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

X RUSSIA. 

But k was the Christian religion^ that point of union 
amonc nMions, whose history is as ancient as the worM, 
as wel as among the more civilized people of Europe, d)at 
like the electric spark roused the nations of the noith from 
their long sleep of ignorance. 

When Olga, the female sovereign of Russia, and Vladi- 
mir the Great, had adopted the faith of the more^enl^hten- 
ed nations, an acquaintance with the necessities and the ad- 
y^ vantages of civil order was introduced among the tribes of 
their empire. A. D. 955. Olga established roads, erect- 
ed bridges, promoted communication among di^rent hordes, 
and fecilitated die progress of merchants. After Vladimir 
had received the rite of baptism, he married Anna of Con- 
stantinople, sister of Theophano, empress of Germany. 
A. D. 980. From his court ambassadors were sent to the 
western and to the Greek emperor, and to the Moslem com- 
manders of the Faithful at Bagdad. He established schools, 
and opened a path for commercial entetprise by means of 
die Volga, which pours itself into the Caspian sea ; and his 
I>owerfi3 hand protected the market of Permia. This war- 
rior, who slept under the open heaven, who knew not the 
use of any but wooden instruments, and had taken to his 
bed eight hundred and five wives, was a Peter the Great 
of the tenth century. Nature already revealed that she had 

E laced in Russia a mass of strength which only required to 
e awakened; and that the vast and comprehensive 4vas to 
be the character of this empire. The Greeks and Germans 
worked tc^ether in promoting its culture, and its relations 
became immediately interesting to all large states. 

Yaroslaf, the son of Vladimir, became the le^slator of 
Novgbrod (A. D. 1015.); he subdued the livonian coast, 
and founded the town of Dorpt in the conquered country. 
His ordinances, as all reflations ought to be, were conso- 
nant with the character of the nation } thus, whoever pulled 
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a hair oat of the beard of any man, underwent a puntshmeat 
feur times^more severe than if he had cut off one of Ms 
fingers. Yaroslaf omitted nothing in order to render his 
people, so superior to others in power, equal to ihem in 
knowledge. He encouraged translations or Greek books ; 
he brought the Russians into relations with all the ci^ited 
natiohs ; he gave Anna, his daughter, to king Henry th6 
First of France, and from her are descended all the French 
kings. With the German emperors he concluded alliances 
against the w3d Hungarians, as against common enemies. 
The pope already sought occasion to become known to, and 
revered by, the Russians. 

Alexius Comnenus one of the most illustrious emperors 
of Constantinople, bestowed upcxi Vladimir Monomachus, 
son of Usevolod and grandson of Yaroslaf, the insignia of 
the imperial dignity ; and Kyow, the Russian capital, swore, 
in the election of the czar, to confine their choice to the 
house of Vladimir. 

In his time lived in Peczera, one of the most venerable 
monasteries of Kyow, Nestor, the first historian of the Russian 
empire, who is distinguished by a simple and instructive 
style, and by many proofs of sound judgment and uncom*- 
mon learning. 

One circumstance retarded the progress of Russia in 
commerce, knowledge, and political influence ; this was the 
division which Vladimir made of hid empire between his 
twelve sons, which, bv the disquiet and the feuds it occa- 
sioned brought back the nideness of uncivilized manners, 
which were scarcely beginning to be softened. 



SECTION XXX. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The empire of the Greeks afforded, during this interval, 
an asylum to the remains of literature and culture, preserved 
from the ages of antiquity. 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammer- 
er, who incurred the vehement hatred of the worshippers 
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of images (A, D. 829.), was an bpright prince^ a friend to 
his people, and a patron of the arts. It is true, that during 
Ae minority of Auchael the Third, the empress Theodora, 
as Irene had formerly done, induced by superstitipn or poli- 
cy, restored the images (A. D. 842.), and the attempt to 
aoolish their use was- for ever abandoned. It is true that 
Michael himself was occupied exclusively with satisfying 
his own impure lusts, and was always surrounded with fa- 
vorites, who had no other pretension than their beauty ; 
but Caesar Bardas kept the state in order, and feeling that 
learning alone could distinguish and give weight to his au- 
thority, soueht to support the neglected cause of literature. 
He raised me learned Photius to the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople; a man who, m die tumult of intrigues, of 
which he became the victim, and in the possession of the 
highest spiritual dignity, consecrated to literature hours 
which another would have wasted in attendance on the 
court, and expended in its pursuit sums which by any of 
his contemporaries would have been differently bestowed. 

A. D. 867. Basilius, the murderer of Michael and of 
his uncle, ascended a throne which he adorned with talents 
that were worthy of a more legitimate claim : and such a 
tide he earned by a meritorious administration. It was he 
who instituted the code of the imperial law. He had equity 
enough to cause justice to be done during his administration 
to Photius, who had owed his dignity to Bardas. 

A. D. 886. After an active and pradent reign, he left 
the empire to his son Leo, the disciple and the persecutor 
of Phodus, a learned prince, but the victim of violent 
passions. After Leo had amplified the legal code of his 
father, the tutelage of the infant Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetes^ devolved first on his uncle Alexander (A. D. 
911.), a slave of pleasure, and afterwards to the empress 
Zoe. A. D. 912. A female arm was found too feeUe to 
restrain the efforts of ambition : and m this conjuncture 
Romanus Lacopenus acquired the sovereign power by per- 
jury (A. D. 919.), which he exercised with dignity and 
prudence. Constantine devoted himself to the works of 
the ancients, and to the study of the constitudon and politi- 
cal relations of the empire; on which subjects he has left 
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valuable wriUDg^. He appeared to be entirely given up to 
books and wine; yet contrived to destroy the crafty states- 
man who had usurped the chief power by means of his 
own sons, for whose fortune Romanus had still further 
abandoned the maxims of morality. The sons soon be- 
came the victims of their folly, and Constantine at length 
gained possession of his empire, 

A. D. 959. After him Romanus the Second, with diffi- 
culty and without glory, obtained the throne, and devoted 
his power to the gratification of sensual passions. IN^ce- 
phorus Phocas, singular as he and hi3 court appeared to 
the bishop of Pavia,'was the restorer of the Roman power ^ 
by his own exploits in Crete (A. D. 964.), and hy victories * 
obtained by his generals against the Saracens and the Buy- 
ides in Lesser Asia and Syria. The empire was main- 
tained in a more severe contest by John Tzimices against 
the armies of the Russian Swaroslaf, son of Olga, and 
father of Vladimir. A. D. 969. This prince, as well as 
Nicephorus, had held the sovereignty, without incurring 
the censure of usurpation, during the minority of the sons 
of Romanus; as the talents of the best generals . w^re 
required by the exigencies of the tunes. Basilius tlie 
Second, and Constantine the Eighth, ascended the throne 
together (A. D. 975.) ; and so shared it between them, 
that all the labors of government fell to the lot of the first, 
and its enjoyments to his as$ociate. Under these princes 
the empire obtained a period of good fortune not less glori- 
ous than the two former reiens. Basilius broke the power 
of the Bulgarians, which nad long been formidable, in 
several great battles and aeges, and subdued them from 
the mouths of the Danube to tibe borders of the old Epirus. 
After a rei^n of fifty years, distinguished by every imperial 
virtue, Basilius left the sole possession of the throne to his 
brother. A. D. 1025. 

The latter governed without capacity, and with a severity 
which was the effect of fear. He bequeathed the empire, 
with his daughter Zoe, on the patrician Romanus Argyrus ; 
a virtuous prince, who suffered from the Saracens a oefeat 
near Aleppo (A. D. 1028.), which was only to be ascribed 
to his.want of local knowledge. Zoe was attracted by the 
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beguty of a more youthfiil lover; and her passion coc^ her 
husband his life and ruined her own fortunes : for scaKsdj 
had the adulterer obtained the crown, under the name of 
Michael the Fourth (A. D. 1034.), when his mind, not 
whdly abandoned by virtue, became a^tated by remorse, 
which destroyed the vigor of his nerves, ^d rendered him 
a prey to disease. Incapable of consolati<Hi so long as the 
fruit of his crime remained in his possesion, he 6nally 
abandoned his palace, and sought to appease the stings of 
conscience by immuring himself in a cloister. The em* 
press raised his cousin, Michael Calaphates, to the throne. 
A. D. 1041. She wished to be regarded as his mother, 
but he was ungn^teful to all those to whom he owed his el- 
evation, and soon merited dethronement. Zoe would have 
spared him the loss of his eyes, which he suflfered from the 
vengeance of her sister. A. D. 1042. The empress was 
glad to espouse Constantinus Monomachus, a nobleman 
who had sulfered from her former attachment to him ; and 
she consented that Sclerana, who had by self-devotion mer- 
ited liis afl^tion, should reside in the imperial palace. 
She afterwards enjoyed a tranquil old age, and the empire 
an administration which had the appearance of good order 
and decoiiim. After Constantine had concluded a reign 
devoted topleasure (A. D. 1054.), Theodora, the ambitious 
sister of Zoe, who was ah*eady dead, succeeded to the 
throne, and governed for a short time with wisdom and 
courage. 

A. D. 1056. With her the imperial family, descended 
from the first Basilius, became extinct. Her ministers of 
state rabed to the throne Michael the Sixth, a warrior, %y 
whose military talents they hoped to acquire for the emj[Hre 
respect abroad, while they retained the power at home in 
their own hands. Michael soon showed how difficult it is 
for a man who has spent a long course of years in a subor«- 
dinate rank, so to administer the royal authority that sove- 
reignty shall not appear to be unnaturally disposed of in his 
hands. The great, whom he had ofended, destroyed him 
by the aid of Isaac Comnenus (A. D. 1057.), who reigned 
afrer him for a short time, with prudence and other praise* 
worthy qualities, and laid down the sceptre when sickness had 
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rendered him less capable of wieldibg it. A. D. 1059. 
CoDstandnus Ducas ruled equitably, but he wanted miKtary 
talents ; and it was fi)rdinate that the barbarous Utzes, who 
penetrated fiom northern Asia across the Danube, w^^ 
destroyed by contingent misfortunes and by their 6wn fault. 
A. D. 1068. Romanus Diogenes, whom the widow ot 
Ducas ' elevated to the throne and to her bed, possessed 
magnanimity and military virtues which would have enabled 
him better to resist the rising power of the Seljukian Turks, 
if the jealousy of his nobles had not prevented. He fdl, 
throi^n their treachery, into the power of the suhan Alp 
Arslan. A. D. 1071. Happy would he have been had 
fate cast his lot zmaag these generous barbarians ! He 
was liberated ; and found in his empire treason, defection, 
and a cruel assassination. The weak son of Ducas, Mi- 
chael the Seventh, who devoted himself to the frivolous 
study of grammatical subtleties, and was the slave at a bad 
minister, found at length an asylum and honors in the 
diurch. A. D. 1078. Nicephorus Botoniates, who, as a 
soldier, was worthy of the empire, but deficient in the vir- 
lues of a sovereign, yielded to the fortunes of thp^onineni, 
with whose accession a new era opens. A. P ^081. 

We may observe, in a survey of the n'-*"^ tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, that several of the eri'®'^''?* either by 
&eir own virtues, or by the choice <;^ J^^^^??' ^" 
peared to be worthy successors of ♦'^. *^®' ?*J**f °IS ^^ 
sars. To maintain the luxuriou^^f P'lf J^, "^t Bulga- 
rians, Russians, and the nations ' ™ *^' Z.^^ ^"^r of 
Aioua, x%uj»iai.o, auu "^^ "«""«3affd«i'comniunicated a npur 
whom ever>^ new revolution^ Jg I„ Constantinojlel 
impulse was a most ardi^^j durini- these tinjes, SSch 
fund of hterature was gj^^o^ ^^ veer ages. ' "^^^^ 
was destined to emplo* 

Sj^ir' XXXI. 

^CLUSION, 

'iineation of the 
From the whr^wed the reign of Srt'H '^ 
sixty years whi- ^ ^Aarlemam, ,t ap- 
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pears evident by what means, after the dismemberment of 
his empire, Henry, king of the Germans, contriyed to build 
his thrcMie on the firmest foundations, and acquire tor this 
nation the preponderance among all the states which rose 
from the ruins of that monarchy. Spain was divided; 
short was the duration of Alfi*ed's wise policy among the 
English ; scarcely is the shadow of royal power to be di^ 
cerned in the kingdom of the Capets; Burgundy and Italy- 
were subjected to the Germans ; Denmark, I'oland, and 
Hungary, were beginnmg, by the influence of Christianity, 
to attain to civilization ; the adventures of the Normans 
were destitute of plan ; and in Russia unwise czars aban- 
doned the principles of Vladimir, and ruined their empire 
by intestine broils. 

The Othos indeed, and their successors, followed salu«- 
tary maxims of government ; they encouraged the progress 
of a humanizing religion, and the arts of civilized life: they 
only wanted power in their vast empire, fixrni the Eida to 
Capua, to hold in peace and good ordei: the multitude of 
nobles. To the latter they were under the necessity of 
confiding \qo much authority in their domains, by which 
the chieftaiiKwere enabled to form for themselves parties, 
and lay the fot^dations of independent rule. 

A. D. 1002. When, after Otho the ITiird, Hcniy the 
Second had assum^ the imperial crown, he was obliged, 
although descended ico^ the first Henry, to contend against 
factions. He conquere\- and prepared the acquisition of 
Burgundy for his excelleiil successor Conrad, spmng fitmi 
a family related to tlie imperial house. A. D. 1032, 
Conrad caused his son to be elected during his own life, 
and Henry tlie Third followed in this respect the example of 
his father. A. D. 1039. The times of Conrad and Hen- 
ry were the most flourishing period of the German mon- 
archy (A. D. 1066.) : the minority of Henry the Fourth 
and the feminine government rf his mother, Agnes of Gui- 
enne, were but too favorable to Aie wishes of the great. A 
contingent misfortune might have brought the imperial throne 
into a dependent state ; and such a misfortune, at lengdi 
befell it, in the increase of the papal power. 
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BOOK XV. 

THE AGE IN WHICH THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE PAPACY WAS ESTABLISHED.-^FROM A. D. lOTS 
TO 1177. 
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SECTION L 

I 

THE MORMANS IN iTALT. 

Landidf, the old duke of Beneveato, and the neighbor- 
mg Catapan,or viceroy of the Greek emperor, had entered 
into a treaty with adventurers from Normandy, that the 
htter should eive them assistance in overtumbg the erow* 
ing power of the Arabs in the south of Italy, and should 
receive pay and estates in the conqi^red land aaa recom- 
pense. The for^gpers accomplished their undertaking, and: 
soon experienced the in^atitude of the Greeks. Tbe 
Normans, ccMiscious of their own superiority, resolved) few. 
as they were, to take vengeance on the disord^y multi* 
tudes of their treacherous allies. The beauty of the cbuiitnr 
attracted them; they brought over reinforcem^ts of tb^m. 
valiant countrymen fixun Normandy, and every where cb- 
tained the advantage over the Greeks, and over the princes 
of Benevento and Salerno, who were weakened by nictions 
and effeminate mantiers. 

From Amalfi, their earliest ccmquest of importance^ they 
sent out armies and subdued the Liborian and Bmieventan 
territory, and most of the cities of the Catapan. The palpal 
chair, which became more and more agitated by disputes 
with the Greek church, and by disquietude on account of 
the increasing power of the Clermans, was guided by wise 
counsels, when it favored the party of the Nonnans, They 
consented to receive their conquests as fiefs jfrom the head 
of the Christian qhurch, to whose dignity they testified 
their veneration, by falling at the feet of Leo the Ninth, 
after they had taken him prisoner b a battle. 
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A. D. 1067» This compact was ooofimied in tbe time 
. of Robert Gmscard, of Hauteville^ who oomlHiied with the 
' • warlike valor of his bjrrthfen tfae.ioore artfiil chara^r oIb, 
i pofidcian, and was endowed with all the qualities which are 
le^pisit^ in the founder of a stato, A. D. 1058. PQpe 
V ^ Nicbokus the Seooodi a Buigundian (who endeavored oy 
"^ his regulations coocaming the pagal elections to secure the 
N. ; future independence of the holy see ; and by the acc[uisition 
^ *. ' of various estates in the vicinity of nomCy to found its tem- 
poral principality), was the pontiff who more especially 
contributed to establish this alliance between the pontifical 
chair and Robert Ouiicard. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE PAPACT. 
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After the schism which was healed by the emperor 
Henry the TlHrd, the papal chair had been filled by Leo 
and Stephen, two natives of Lorrune, each the ninth pope 
jci his name : they were both men of noble birth and ex*> 
perience in the conduct of public affiurs ; and had. adc»med 
thenr office with more than its former dignity. Accordingly 
after the death of Nicholas ^A. D. 1061.), Alexander the 
Second, the bishop of Lucca, a AGlanese, was elected to 
the papacy without the inflnence of the-imperial court, and 
was able to maintain his station. Tbe bishops, abbots, 
priests, and deacons, the clergy of the churches in the 
vicinity of Rome, wlio were named cardinals, resdved in 
the iynod, held in the church of St. Johii, in Lateran, 
^' tiiat since tbe sacred chair had been put lo sale by laymen, 
in a most opprobrious manner, and many sacred privileges 
had been suppressed by lay influence, the cardinals shcMild 
always assemble after the demise of a pope, and with the 
assistance of the chancellor of Lombardy, and preserving 
invicdate all the privileges of Henry, king of Germany, or 
of any other monarch who might have been crowned em- 
peror by a pope in Rome, should proceed immediately to 
the election." Tbe people was asked. Is our clioice agree- 
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able to ]fou? and answered. It is a^rMaUa to iis.-*WilI 
ypu receiye him ? We will reeeiye hiin.«^— Do you ^pnive 
mati We do approve him. 

A. D. 1073. In this manner, after the decease c£ Al« 
exandiery cardbal Hildebrandy a Tuscan, who in the 
ptecedipg re^ bad possessed a leacfing infloenoe, was 
elected to the papacy under the tide of pope Gregory the 
Sevimth. Either through affiscted rooderatioo, or oecause 
the reali^ of power was more agreeable to him than its 
exterior, he opposed many objections to his nomination, and 
entreated king Henry to reiuse bis assent The king, who 
knew htm to be a man oi learning and great mteUigence, 
and skilful in the management of affiurs, immediatdy de- 

Ktohed George bishop of Veiceili to die chancelm of 
mbardy to confirm die nomination. 
Gr^ory had been acquainted during many years with 
the court of the Grerroan king, and had spent a considerable 
'time in the respectable mooasteiy of Clugny, in France. 
The people reverenced him as a great spiritual orator. He 
was animated by the zeal of a prophet, and united the 
pliability of a party leader with the steadfastness of the M 
Iloman patriot. He was the great man d* his age. Tlie 
most discerning prelates, the monks, from whose rank he 
had raised Inmselr, fek the dimaity which such a pope would 
reflect on each of them. The princes of the German 
emjpjre were determinately bent on the degradation of the 
royal authority ; and to many of them it was not unwekome 
that the dogma should be spread abroad, <' that tiie Christian 
world looked only to Christ, and since the Lord had departed 
from before the eyes of men, to the right hand of the 
throne o[ God, it regarded the successor of the first of his 
witnesses, on whom and on whose testimony, as on a rock, 
the Church was founded, as its only paternal and sacred 
head ; that the laws of nations, the dictates of eternal wis* 
dom, derived in an especial manner their force, their inter^ 
pretation, and their application, from the vk^egerent of 
Christ, who authorized emperors and kings ; and that since 
Jesus named Peter as the fundamental rock of his church, 
the apostle and his successors alone possessed substantial 



power, etomA i^ liie ptmar pf the Fftdnr, and the mi^ 
of Jaw0 Christy the jodge oif all the earth. *^ 

Gregoiy perceived the impretfioii ptodoced bjr itoeh 
rniresenti^ioDSy aoiid diseerped the advuitage which would 
anse fiom setting the spiriti«i) serrants of the chiueb free 
from aH depend^oe on temporal priooes. He accordmgljr 
took occasion, in a oonM^ersy wMch had lately been re- 
newed ooncemiog spiritual perfection, to fc»bid roarrii^e to 
the chNPty. It could 'not escape bis knowledge of mankind 
that in me war which was to be declared agabst nature, the 
passions would seek and woidd find more dian one way of 
retribution, and he had to apprehend many degrading man- 
date : yet experience has taught us that Chregory did not 
erroneously estimate the influence of habif and of pious 
restramtover scxne, the resources of prudence and circum- 
spection with others, and the impression of an exalted pre- 
cept, which more than counterbalances the defective ex- 
ercise. This institution has been retained seven hundred 
years in Catholie Christendom; and in the Protestant 
countries it has fallen tc^dier with the power of the 
priesthood. 

Gregory likewise forbade to receive the investiture of 
sptfitual benefices from temporal hands ; and exalted the 
importance, not without specious reasons on his side, of that 
authority which a Christian teacher receives for the exercise 
of his function, from those who are best acqucunted with 
the extent of hfa duties. With this authority was con- 
nected the participation in tHose temporal advantages which 
pious or political munificence had conjoined with its pos- 
session. 

Henry the Fourth, king of the (Jermans, was engaged 
in a war against the Saxons ; whose duke, Magnus, of the 
house of Billungen, foDowed the national opinion, when he 
maintained that the monarch bad violated the constitution. 
At the same time Rudolf of Rheinfeld, duke of Swabia, 
and Bertold of Zaering, duke of Carinthia, had united their 
arms against him. The pope having in vain demanded of 
him that he should publisn and observe the ordinances of 
the church throughout the German empire, some of which, 
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Mpearity tboee xelatiBg to celHiii^, faporiamed npeb 
ofqpositkm, a dispttte lodk pbca between me emperor anA 
we poot^ The people^ mfluenced by monks, wbo ware' 
aoiniated b^ the seal of new lostitittknBy ami. wbo by cae* 
trationy frfltrng, alencei and strict obedience to tbeir ordersi 
bad attained a high decree of nopukr vraentioii> were fiir 
the moBt part determined in »vor d* the pope, b vam 
the great prelates declared themselves on the side of the 
prineei and sought to induce the pontiff to submisBion, 

A. D* lO'?^. The kmg, at a diet at Wonqasi ventured 
on the depositi(M of the pope. When the bishops made 
this^ known in Rome, tne knights and the peofde of 
that city, ahvays ready to embrace the side of those wbo 
exateed the cause of Bbme, took arms under the prefect of 
the town, but the jpope represented to them tiMt spiritual 
arms alone must gain the victory in this contest. He as- 
sembled a hundred and ten bisdiops, and put under the 
bann Siegfried, archbish(^ of Mentac, the disturber of the 
Cierman empire, together with all tl^ bishops and abbots 
who had been present at the diet at Worms ; lastly, he ex- 
tended the same penally to the king, declaring that he who 
had vicdated the honors of the church, had more than de- 
served to lose his own. In vain the bishops, fearing fer the 
eonsecpiences, in vain the more equitable of the prelates, 
made remonstrances, observing that Henry bad only acted 
confermably with established custom. '^ I will give him 
peace," said Gre^)ry, ''when he sliaU seek peace with 
God," meanbg with himself '' I cannot find that when 
the Lord confided to the apostle the keys of heaven and 
bell, he made any exception in favor of kings." 

Gregory knew that on the south he was protected by the 
power of the Nom^ans, and in the neighborhood of Rome 
and as far as the Alps, by Matilda^sreat countess of Este, 
wbo was devdted . to his cause. Tne rumors of calumny 
have less probability in accounting for this attachment than 
the remembrance o£ the injuries which her house, in the 
tims of her youth, had suffered from the fetber* of the 
emperw, and the conviction that* her dependence on tbe 
pope would be tbe most secure guarantee for the maiitte- 
nance of her power. In Germany, Guelph, duke of Bavaria, 
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Berlold^ and Rudolf consulted tc^ther, ud gavo oooih 
rion to the Bummooidg oi a diet, m wbieb diey urged tlie 
kbgi since those who for a year and a day remained uiider 
A» baim forfeited their booors and estates, to oblige the 
pope to come to. GenaMoy. The emperor, apprebensiFe 
ot the conse^piCDees that might ensue, if the pc^ should 
make his appearance on this side the A^ preferred to go 
and seek aosokition in Italy. He approached the Alps 
through the Trannurane Burgundy : the bishop of Lau* 
saone, Burdurd en Ottigen, a married roan, brave, and 
versed in pdlicy, an enemy of duke Rudolf, brought the 
king to Vevay ; the chancellor of Burgundy, Hermanfred, * 
bishop of Sitten, waited for him, with Adelaide, countess 
of Savoy. Thus was the passage of the Alps faciUtaced 
to the monarch, and to the few nobles who accinnpanied 
him*. 

A. D. 1077. He found Gregory at Caaossa, a strong 
fortress belonging to Matilda, which had been formed hj^ 
nature and art as a secure asylum. After the kbg had for 
three days and nights entreated pardon, with lamentation, 
in penitential garments, and with naked feet, Gregoiy gave 
him 'absolutbn, under an engagement, that jie should, within 
a limited time, and according to the good pleasure of the 
pope, reconcile himself with the German princes and their 
party. 

While the majesty of the imperial crown was thus humili- 
ated, the Lombards went over to the most powerful parqr; 
and when the king, observing the impression which these 
proceedings had made, was incited to attempt new measures, 
nis enemies in the empire declared duke Rudolf kinc c^ 
the Germans. , 

A. D. 1080. The fortune of arms was on the side of 
Henry ; die rival king was slain, and Herman of Luxembuig, 
bis successor, fell through his own pusillanimity. The 
pope was expelled from Rome, yet uie public sentiment 
destroyed the e£fect of the emperor's victories. The altar 
a£brded an asylum against the exertion of the royal power, 
and the privileges of particular ranks began to display an 
influence, which in the sequel became, in an unioreseen 
mamier, beneficial to the interests of humanity. The king's 
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e nemws mete in fab own house ; his ddest born^ who htd ^ "^ . 
revolted, was scarcely dead, wheof his second son Hem^ T ^ 
iimtattpg the filmier, raised a rri)ellious hand i^ainst the^ ^ ^ 
decfining strength of his &ther, who h^d already feught six* ! 
ty-fire batdes : the sons of die monarch were ever ready p* /^ - 
to enter into litkation against the privileges of the crown so ^^ ^ / 
long as they had it not m their possesrion. / ^ 

A. D. 1 106. In the fiftieth year of his reign, kinr Henry T \ I ^ 
ihe Fourth was reduced to the necessity of yielding the insig- \ 
aia of monarchy into the hands of his son. Grief and vex* > 
ation shortened his days ; and af^ his death his bod^ re*^ 
mained five years above ground, in a little chapel, in the 
cathedral at Spires, until, released fitHn the bann, it at : 
length obtained rest in a. consecrated grave. 

Henry the Fifth renewed the war agamst die pretensions , 
of the papal chahr, in which his father had Men a^nctim ' 
to the ambition of the pope. A. D. 1111. Faschalis the j 
Second, in the midst of p solemn assembly in the metro- " 
politan church of the Chnsdan woiid, was seized and made^. . ^ 
captive by this emperor. But so powerful was tlie voice of ^ > 
public opinion, and so certain it is that the knowledge of ^this " ^ 
IS the foundaticm of true policy, that no victory, no rival >* ' 
pope, no calumnious or even just reproaches were sufficiendy K 
powerfid to secure to the emperor a decbive. advantage.^ ^ 
Guy, of the house of Upper Biirgundy, arcfabbbop of Vir ;, ^ 
enne, having ascended the papid throne under the namie of.^ \ 
CaUistus the Second, the only pope since the time of Al-^ ' 
exander that had not been a monk, compromised the dispute . 
concerning investitures with Henry the Fifth on just prinoi* 
^e^ but not on those which had 4utherto been in vogue 
(A. D. 1 122.) : "That the elecdon should be left to the ca- ;; 
pitnlaries : the spiritual investiture shoukl be performed by ' 
the pope with a ring and staff, and that of the temporalities^ 
by the emperor wim the sceptre ; that a privilege shoidd^ ^, 
ako be reserved to the emperor to be present, eitl^r in per-.^ ^ 
son or by hb.commissaries, at the election and consecra^v 
tion ; and in the case of any difference of opinion, to support. :* 
the pretensions of the better party." ' \, 

At the time when the popes, m theur difficult contest 
against Henry the Fourth and Fifth (A. D. 1096.), soiij^ < 
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CBtion at one time from the Nonnaas, and wt a no th er 
the French, and soarcdy held out b Italy i^bst the 
aims and pretenaioos of their powerful rivab, the Chriatiaa 
peo]de of me West were induced by pope Urban the Second, 
td suspend their feuds and die ciddTation of th^ land,, to 
abandon their native countries, where each baron ruled as 
a king ; and to go to the East in order to set free Palestiae 
and ^rusalem from the yoke of the Egyptian sultans. 

While Uii)anus, by tne crusade, to which he seems to 
have given the impulse without any deep political designs, 
removed from their countries die great luid-owners and oo» 
casioned thdr ruin, he laid the roundatioo, contrary to his 
intention^ of an increase of the authority of the king^^ who 
were enabled to give laws to hSs successors. He expected to 
extend his pow«*over Zion, and made use of means which 
broij^ht about its degradation even in Rome. 



SECTION in. 

THE HOHENSTJtCTCNS AND THE OUELPRS. 

About the same period the two great fanniies of the 
Hohenstaufens and the Guelphs raised themselves to politi- 
cal importance ; the latter by the mfluence of Fredcoick, a 
son-in-law of Henry the Fourth, who after Rudoifs rribd* 
lion confided to him the dukedom of SvraUa ; the former 
in consequence of the marriage of Kunigpnda of Guehdi 
(A. D. 1081.), heiress of an ancient Upp^ Swabian fam^, 
with the marquis Azzo d'Este in Italy, to whom she boie 
that Guelph who in the time of Henry the Fourdi was 
ooe of the most poweHul princes of the empire, and became 
the ancestor of the iUustrious house which now governs 
ftrunswick, the sea, the Bridsh isles, and. the remote pos- 
sessions of Britain in dl quarters of the world. For when 
the house of BiUungen had become extinct with the death 
of duke Magnus (A. D. 1106.), Heniy the Black, seoond 
son of Guelph, inherited the allodial estates of their ftmily, 
one of which was Limeburg, a territoiy conquered frcxm the 
Weada His son, Henry the Proud, manied Gertnide, 
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only daughter (rf* die oaant of SuppUimdiurg, who wm 
not only heiress by her mother's side (h the margraves of 
Saxony, and particularly of the domains of Brunswick, but 
was also daughter of Lodiaire, who succeeded Henry the 
Fifth on die dirone of Germany. A. D. 1125. This 

£'nce confirmed the power of his soii*iA-law, as well in 
xony, the dukedom of which had been confided to his 
father, as in Bavaria, wluch the latter had obtained after 
the demise of iiis elder brother, and in the hereditary lands 
of Brunswick. Brunswick was a very ancient Saxon 
town, consisdng of five viUi^s, which since the tenth cen- 
tury had become a city. • Henry the Proud, and his val- 
iant son Henry die Lion, extended their conquests between 
the Weser and die Elbe, and beyond the latter to the 
Baltic, over Slavonian tribes, to wliom they communicated 
the benefits of a regular government and the rudiments of 
civifization. 

SECTION IV. 

CONSTITUf ION or THE GEBXAK EMPIRE. 

The last-mentioned emperor of the house of Suppling«- 
enburg, a wise and equitable prince, felt himself not so 
secure in his authority that he might venture on the attenipt 
to exchange the name for the reality of power. A. D. 
1 138. This prince, and Conrad of Hbhenstaufen, who was 
maternal grandson of Henry the Fourth, were afiaid to op- 
pose the prevailing opinbn with respect to the auth(»rity of 
the Roman see, from the influence of which their own con- 
sciences were not free. Talents and courage only could 
give personal wekht to the sovereign in these times, which 
circumstances refused to the dde of his rank. The^kings, 
indeed) could neidier bestow vacated fie& without the con- 
sent of the states, nor reward their fiiends, or increase the 
domains of their families, without gaining the consent of 
the great by similar largesses, and thereby maintaining the 
equipoise of power. Without the good will of the states 
they could neither alienate any part of their domanial prop- 
erty, nor give back seigniories which had been fiirfeited to 
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tbeiroid poflfetsorv ; f<Mrtb€(y mybtthut have been ensUad 
to fisnn unungeiDents dangefous to the consdtution. 

The doDUUikl estates of the emperors were situated chielP' 
ty on the Rhine, and were the territories coiujuered of old 
by the Romans from the Germans, of which m later times 
the Romans bad heen dispossessed by the AUemaani, and 
the latter by the Franks. The Count r alatine of the Rhine, 
who governed these demesnes, acquired at length the secure 
possession of them. 

The emperors received an irregular income from Lom- 
bardy and Italv, and a still more uncertain tribute from the 
Bohemian, Polish, and other Slavonian tribes. Hence they 
found themselves interested in extending the boundaries oi 
the empire. Imposts and coinage, as matters which were 
of importance to the commonwealth, and required regularity 
and unity of plan, were naturally referred to the ooounon 
sovereign of the empire. The princes appointed extraordir 
naiy taxes according to the determination of the nobles, 
and depending on particular ciicumstances. 

The princes and nobles were too nearly on an equality in 
power to be willing instruments in sul^ting. each other to 
a yoke. The fief, even when united» was not an indivisible 
dominion; its separation was possible* and the right at 
primogeniture was Tittle in practice, while the divisioa iji 
property was a common usage. The German empire was 
a great confederacy against the rise of arbitrary power, and 
a certain conomon spirit governed the whc^e body. As the 
princes souebt to maintain themselves in their ^at fieis 
against the king or emperor, so the lords and knights de- 
fended their domains against the oppression of the princes. 
The progressive culture of estates and the growth of arts 
enriched the husbandmen and artificers, and a new interest 
was thus formed in opposition to the poweriiil nobility. This 
third state adhered to the monarch and the creat kNrds, 
from whom it obtained liberties which gave it security. 
The people of this class eradually flocked to cities which 
affiMToed them the safety founded upon union ; and several 
cities often formed aUiances with each other. Abready, 
under the house of Henry the First and Conrad the Second, 
the rights oS the cities of Soest, Cologne, Afagdeburg, and 



iiubeck, became exuaplee to other places, -and the ¥mo^ 
feunded by the dukes of Zering soon i^wed that fteeaaeB 
can do iM^ung better to secure their iodepaideiiee than to 
assemble themselves in numerous communitiea. 



SECTION V. 

FRE0fi]UCi: BABBAB098A. 

The affiiirs of the empire were in diis situation when, at 
the death of Conrad the Third, his nejdiew Fredenck, si»> 
named from his red beard, in the flower of liis age, and 
already illustrious by military exploits, became emperor of 
Germany. A. D. 1152. 

The beginning of his acfaninistratkxi had been distm- 
g^ished by praiseworthy enterprises and fortunate events; 
and Rome mid already experienced what Frederick was 
capable of effecting against or in fiivor of the papacy, when, 
at the demise of Hadrian the Fourth (A. u. 1159.), the 
cardinals found themselves unable to agree in the choioe 
of a successor. The emperor then wrote to them, declaring 
that he would summon a general assembly of all Christendom. 
The cardinals maintained that such an undertaking belonged 
only to the spiritual head of the chuich ; and they for the 
most part united their endeavors in &vor of Alexander the 
Thira, a prelate of distinguished courage and experience, 
to whom others opposed the more gentle Octavius, who 
assumed the name of Victor the Fourth. A synod, held 
by the emperor in Favia, declared in fiivor of the latter. 
Alexander pronounced the baon of the church^agpinst his 
opp<xient ; declared the emperor to have forfeited the crown ; 
and endeavored to rouse in bis own cause all the Christian 
courts. But the army of the emperor, at the head of which 
foudit Christian and Reinhold, archbishops of Ments and 
of Cologne, marched towards Rome, and Alexander fled 
to Mgntpellier. 



* Viz. Freiburg in the Breisgaii, and Freiburg and Bern in Switser- 
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htim the Seventh, kin^ of France, mediated an inte^- 
ynmr at DijbD. With Fremriclt appeared Waldemar king 
^Dekimark, Yladisiaf king of Ebhemia, both of whom 
had to thank the emperor for their crowns, together widi 
the princes of the empire and a muhitude of blights and 
lords. The king of France absented himself, and, together 
with Heniy of England, declared in favor of Alexander, 
while Stephen the Third, in Hungary, took arms in his 
cause, and fell on the neighboring provinces of the empire. 
The emperor confirmed the deposition of Alexander, and 
teaifltained that in affiurs relating to the papal chair the de- 
tkioo depended exclusively <m the bishops of the empire. 

In the meantime the greatest and strongest towns of 
Lombardy had formed a combination for establishmg a fi«e 
republic, and a similar spirit besan anew to display itself in 
Rmne. The cities embraced me cause of Alexander from 
apprehension of the imperial power ; and the two great fac- 
tbns of the Gnelphs, who favored the papacy, and the 
GttiibeUines, in opposition to it, were now formed. A. D. 
li6S. The emperor entered Italy, burnt Crema, the 
strongly fortified Tonona, and particularly Milan, the great* 
«st and finest town of Lombardy, adorned with splendid 
remains of the magnificence of the Cssars. He ordered 
aalt to be spread over the place where Milan had stood, 
and commanded that fields and meadows should be formed 
t>n the site of its ancient palaces. The neighboring towns 
had been fffithfiil to him tiH they saw this rival of their 
greatness completely destroyed, and from that time they 
began to walk in her footsteps. The emperor then gave 
the fortresses into the hands of GhibeUine lords, and sought 
to subdae die courage of the citizens by means of Crerman 
soidtery. Verona at this time became the capital of the 
Lombard confederacy. 

At that period those mystical representations of .religion 
were known which from remote times had been preserved 
in the valleys of the Alps, and spread themselves m>m Swit- 
zerland, fix)m the Pays de Vaud, from the Waldenac ul- 
lages and the Cevennes. They were formed in the same 
spirit' as the simple and bdepeudent congregations of the 
primitive Christians, but gnostic prejudices against the cot- 



|Rireal or^aiiiflatiQD faiad led die commiuibies to ah otefh 
•tmiiied npXtiy o( morals. It might be conjectured that 
the emperor vmuid have availed himself (rf'4he aid of these 
peo{de a^akist the influence of Rome ; but he joined his 
tSbtts with those of the church in opjposidon lo diem. 
Thekr notions of liberty were not ccHnpadUe wkfa his sjrs* 
tem xd government, which coincided with the plans of the 
old C»saiB* He ordered Arnold- of Brescia, an entisrpris- 
ing.t€Kich» of these doctrines, to be burnt, because he had 
favored the attempt of &e noUes, with the assistance of the 
people, to restore the freedom of Rome. The qpirit of 
Arnold survived, and &nned the flame of civil lib^ty whidi 
was now kindling on all sides. 

The emperor sought to possess himself of the priestly i 
power by the less stormy way, which the scholastic philos- 
ophy and a more accurate acquaintance with the pnmitive 
records of the Christian faith opened to lum : but Latm . 
literature was without influence on the mass of the people, 
and the German lai^us^e was but now beginning to receive 
its earliest culture^ 

Long and severe was the struggle of the onperor against « 
Alexander and the Lombard towns. The wars of the Ro- 
man people at this perbd were carried on in the same) 
sfMrit as those an6ient conflicts which had fidlowed the reign \ 
<x Romulus ; but military tactics an^ discipline were want- 
ing. A. D. 1 167. From this defect arose the unfinrtunate 
events of their campaigns agamst Tusculum and Alba : the 
Germmi forces obliged the ul-commanded multitude to take 
flieht* in which scarcely a third part of them escaped the 
s^. After these viWes the emperor appeaiid, whh 
the aid of his partisans, before .the fortress of St. Angelo. 
The townsmen, formed into a militia, exerted themselves 
valianthr in its defence ; but the battering ram shook the 
halls of St. Peter's, and the metropolitan church of Chris- 
tendom was taken by storm. Already the flames had melt- ' 
ed the iron portal or our Lady of the Tower. The pope, 
with his cardinab, fled to the fortified houses of the ncUe 
Frangepani, in the neighborhood of the Coliseum. At this 
moment the emperor c^ered peace, on the conditbn that 
both the popes shoidd resign their pret»[iskxis, and that a 
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free- efectkm should unite the Christiaii chureh* When 
Alexander obsenred the impressioa which this fmyoe al pro- 
duced, he disappeared } on the third day after he was seoi 
by the side or a feuntab near Ciicello. Hie pope had 
fled, and the emperor made his «itiy into Rome. A. D. 
1167. But the intemperance of the conquerors, and the 
influence of a climate to which they were unused, destrmr- 
ed in a short time the dukes of Swabia and Bavaria, the 
archbishop of Cdogne, the lords of Nassau and of Lippe, 
and almost all the princes of the army ; so that the victory 
most desired was to escape the pestilence, and to obtain 
refuge in the Apennines from the troops of the Lombard 
towns. 

A. D. 1 168. The latter restored Milan, and built Alex- 
andria as a bulwark to that city. In a ferdle district, sur- 
rounded by three rivers and by deep morasses, Milan 
became, in the space of a year, the abode of 15,000 
warriors. 

In vain the emperor now despatched the Ushqp of Bam- 
berg to treat with Alexander alone, in ordei^ to render him 
suspected bv the cities and to excite divisions. The pope, 
warned (tf the deagn, declared, in the conference at Verbli, 
that ^^ he would enter into no discussion except m the pres- 
ence of the cardinals and all the deputies ct the Lom- 
bard towns." In the meantime, while Alexander was car- 
rying on this contest with one d the most' powerful of the 
emperors, he forced one of the greatest of the English mon- 
arcKs to submit to receive stripes on the tomb ot an mrch- 
bbhop of Cuiterbury, whose well-merited death had been 
ascribed to the hatred of the king. 

Frederick had again recourse to arms, in which he was 
accustomed to victory ; he marched over mount Cenis, 
burnt Suze, conquered Asti, and laid siege to Alexandrifu 
A. D. 1174. Kainy weather had rendered the m»sliy 
soil unfit to support machines, and mining was impossible. 
During foiur months the emperor lay before this town : his 
army had ev^ penetrated it by a subterranean way, when 
suddenly a powerful multitude of armed townsmen, txmx 
aU die Lombard cities, well provided with implements, ap- 
peared b^Nre his encampment. At the same time the 
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«kiBBii8 drore out the soldiers who had eotered the tomi^ 
and rushed upon the camp of the besiegers ; and the em- 
peror vns ob^ed to make his escape after getting it on 
fire. After this calamityy a convention was appointed at 
Pavia to negotiate a treaty. 

• The cardinal of Ostia appeared in the na(ne of Alexan- 
der. A. D. 1175. On account of the bann he omitted 
to . salute the emperor, declared his eoncem therekt, while 
be testified his admiradon of that monarch's great qualities. 
The emperor, who expected an army from Rhetia, beyond 
Como, sought to protract tlie negodatioos for peace, and 
the Pavians prepared ibr taking revenge on their enemies | 
but as the prudence of the latt^, and the dignity of Alex- 
ander, were worthy of the ancient Romans, their vigilance 
also was not inferior. 

A. D< 1176. When tjiese proceedings came to their 
knowledge, tbey offered, near Lignano, a decisive batde to 
the emperor, under the banners of St. Ambrose of Milan. 
Frederick cfistinguished himself wherever valor or wise 
counsel was required. The Milanese, under the Guelphs, 
fiwght fiiriouriy to revenee their c6untry. Frederick %vas 
at length wounded. All the citizens of Como, irritated 
against the Milanese by the remembrance of long feuds, re- 
mained dead on the field of battle ; and ttie Germans were 
at length o(»npelled to take ii%ht. 

The emperor afterwards sued for peace, and Alexander 
declared, that nothing was more desirable to him than to 
obtain peace from the greatest warrior of the Christian world : 
he only entreated one thing, viz. that the emperor would 
impart it also to the Lombards, into whose country he would 
retire. The journey of the pope from Vieste to Venice was a^ 
triumphalmarch (A; D. 1 177.) : the doge Sebastiano Ziani, 
and the nobles of Venice, in splendid gondolas, conducted 
him into the town. As he performed high mass in the church 
of St Mark, he is said to have bestowed upon the Venetians 
the empire over their sea, by presenting them with a c<Hise- 
^rated rose. They were indeed already in possession of 
it, and the times of their greatness had begun. 

The emperor was not so much humiliated by the power 
of his enemies as by the defection of his friend, Henry the 
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LkmIi duke ct Saxony and Bavaria/ Henry was a hrsva 
warrior and an able statesman, and by fer the most power* 
ful prince (tf the €|mpire; heowedeyerythii^ to Frederick, 
the predecessor of this duke having femited his domains to 
the former emperor. Henry seized a dedsive moment 
when Ae monarch was sufiering the pressure of calamity, 
in order to desert him, neglectbg all the personal- remon* 
strances of his sovereign. 

In the 18th year of the schism Frederick was reconciled 
with pope Alexander, in the great portal of thamenpopoli- 
tan church at Venice. The fcnmer kissed the fieet of the 
pontiff, who hastened to embrace hkn and conduct him to 
the altar. His engaging modesty and gentleness seooiBd 
the respect which the emperor entertained towards him. 
The cities were confirmed, for a certain period, in the 
rights of which they had possessed themselves ; a Iknitntioa 
which was in reahty an invasion in favor of the impeiU 
authority. 

Alexander made a triumphal entry into Rome, which 
the old consuls might have envied him. This Tuscan pre* 
late (for Alexander, as well as Grregory the Seventh, was a 
native of Tuscany) was the father of the Italitti rq^Uics ; 
he empbjred his power in moderating or abolisfamg per^ 
scmal servitude, under which a great part of their popidation 
N groaned. Frederick was the greatest nxMiarch of the 
Germans since the time of Henry the First ; his great 
oualities gave him a personal authoritv, befinre which dl 

« forms are lost sight of. He respected tnem, however, and 
testified a constitutional regard for the stales; wUk he 
restrained their dissensions and supported the buigesses 
against the nobility. 

By his second marriage Frederick united the fiiee^coun- 

' try of Upper Bureundy with his hereditary domains. He 
spared the enemies of his house, the dukes of Zsring, 
whose territory was important to him, on account of the 
pass into Italy ; but he protected, against the aggredsioiia 
of those chieibdns, Arducius the bishop of Geneva, and 
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abled him to mamtaiQ possession of his city, which was val- 
uable on account of its situation. 

When Frederick, in the commencement of his reign, 
had reinstated Henry the Lion in the estates of hb father, 
he separated die margraviate of Austria, which had ^Nrmer* 
ly been under a subordmate alliance with Bavaria, and 
u>rmed of it a separate dukedom, the possessor of which he 
raised above all tne pritices of the em[»re who had not been 
from remote times of the rank of electors. He renewed 
the privileges of this chief, or bestowed new powers on his 
duchy, of which Austria stood in greater need dian the 
other provinces of the empire, on account of its situation on 
dangerous boundaries. It was thus enabled to acquire a 
degree of power capable of supporting itself, and advan- 
tageous even to the other states, to whwh it served as a bul- 
wark against the barbarians. 

In the f(^wing book it will be related how the punisdiment 
of Henry the Lion became, in-the sequel, the source whence 
the power of other great houses was derived. 

Frederick expected many advantageous effects far his 
own interest in the dissemination of the old Roman juri£q[>ni'^ 
dence, which in the time of his youth was introduced anew 
to die knowledge of the Western people. The Lombard* 
opposed to it the feudal law, which Obert of Orto, a Milan- 
ese senator^ had compiled. Hie emperor sought to Ibund 
his authority on a secure footing, b^ a law which be enact* 
ed on the plains of Roncale, in conjunction with the nobles 
and the cities; and was well pleased to observe that the 
teachers in the newly erected university of Bcdogna, ap|riied 
maxims deduced from die mtuation of affidrs under the first 
Caesars, to his own empire and his imperial rights. 

He retained, notwithstuiding he calamity at lignaoo, 
such an ascendency, and his son Henry the Sixth, who, 
during has father's Kfb, was elected king of the Romans, Im* 
came afterwards somudi more powcnrfiil, that the ideas of 
die Bolognese professors appeared to be sometUng mxxn 
important dian mere dreams or words of adulation. 
. VOL. rt. / 20 * 
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SECTION VI. 

or THE JABOT 8U6K» ANP TSK KIll<U>OII (M* FAikNCS* 

A iiKmk ot buooble statkxi and of unattractive exterior, 
the abbot Soeeri of St. Denys, who was minister of the 
French kings Lewis the Fat and Lewis^tbe^Younger, during 
the first years of Frederick Barbarossa, laid, by bis wise 
couQsda and unobserved measures, a firm foundation for 
the subsequent devek>pement of the French nation, and die 
agnjandisement of their kincs^ 

Lewis the Sixth had not that character which alarms the 
jeabusy of the great, but he possessed «aough penetmtioa 
to understand the designs of Si^er. The nation had per- 
ceived, in the wars i^nst the &g|ish and against the em- 
peror Henry the FifUi, that a creater power in the hands 
of the kings was desirable for me public wel&re : but this 
idea pienetrated more deeply into their minds when the mon- 
arch had undertaken in earnest the protectioD of justice in 
bis courts, the administratbn of which had c^en suffered 
firom the ijgDorance or the passions of rude^ and impetuous 
barons. Tlie best preparation for introducing alterations 
into the pvenmient of a country, is to direct the attention 
* to those mstitutions which are defective in it, or which are 
most tardy in their performance. The king c^ered him* 
self as the protector of the helpless, of freedmen, and of 
those who wished to become firee ; of the burgesses assem* 
bled in towns, who sought only securi^ for their persons and 
estates, and dki not, like the nobles, aim at plaomg them* 
selves on an equality with the kii^. 

A. D. 11 37. liewis the Seventh had been so conscien- 
tious as to restore Guiepne, the hereditary estate of his 
wifo EHeaoor of Guienne (A. D. 1153Awli»nbe repudiat- 
ed her on account of ^an intrigue witn a young Turk, in 
whidi she had been detected, while she accompanied the 
king in his crusade. After a few weeks she married Henry 
Plantagenet of Anjou, who soon afterwards became king of 
England. From that time the French nobles were more 
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jmlous of 'Henry tkaa of ibrir own momidiy whowas is 
Mliljr less povmiil i so that the htter mif^ ventinre upon 
any raeasiiN^ m opposition to the En^h, and his plans far 
die inqwaae cS his own power appeared necessary far the 
good of the mtio&r 

> The plan adopted by the king^ <^ oolkcting die fipeemen 
in towns, became advantageoivs also to the suUeets of the 
nobility ; 6x die latter found themselves under the necessiQr 
of imitstii^ the example. 

The egtoblishmeirt of towns occanoned ani inorease of 
trades, by which the commonalty became rich, and were 
enabled to contribute to the su{^rt of the kbg ; and they 
received so much the greater share of the roval &vor* 
Hence arose die states general of the nation, which were 
not the old national assemblies of the Franks, but were sub- 
stituted in the place of them. But these polkical alterations 
took fdace at a kter period : Lewis the Sixth only admin- 
isteied the affiars d* his own dukedom, in which he was 
often interrupted by the noUes dT France. 



SECTION vn. 

XNOLANn LOSES HER COITSTITDTION. 

A. D. 1042. The En^h availed themselves at the 
anarchy which ensued after the jons of Canute had died 
without issue, in order to restore die An^b-Saxon dynasty ; 
and they had the good fortune to obtun, through the care 
of Edward the Third, a compilation of their national laws 
(A. D. 1066.): but after his decease dismrbances arose, 
which inflicted wounds on the liberty and constitution of 
England, that were not healed for several centuries. 

A. D. 1067. William, duke of Normandy, conquered 
England, after defeating king Harold, who had been elect- 
ed by the last Anglo-Saxon Wittenagemote, or national 
assembly. The c(mqueror exacted feudal service even for 
allodial estates which the English had obtained, not fiom 
the crown, but by the arms of their forefiith^fs. Hence 
diey were degraded from the rank of comrades d* the kina 
into that of subjects. William took care that they should 



)m MDiiblj remindsd of diis cbpeDdcaee. At dinr 
iMges he becamft tbe pioiseiorof diw dbikbra ; midxe- 
ottved, dmiog the miooritjr c^ the latter^ the revenues of 
Aeir eBtates, of which he prevented the free alieintioD bf 
the feudal laws. His legal code contained a mixture « 
fnidal bbservancesy which he had ehoami to adopt, widithe 
reasons of state in which a epnqoeror finds modves or ex-> 
ouses lor his actions. 

From that time finrward wan were no hmger carried oo 
by the resohitions <^ the Wittenagemole : Finglisbmen were 
under an obligaliixi to serve in every war cmT the Jciog, at f 
least during forty days ; and die ipode of leekooing to be i 
adopted depended on die will d* the monarch. The whde 
of -Enclana, with relation to its militaiy oonstkutiony was 
divided into sixty thousand fiefs, each appropriated to the 
support of a knight. 

The whole aqpiect of society was new ; a feidgnand un^ 
known law govern^ the country. Wood and water weie 
regal possessions, and these assumed ru^ts were used fay 
the first kings, without moderation, and in a manner too 
obtrusive. 

After the powerful Qrranny of the Conqueror, and the for- 
midable caprices of bis schi William had ceased (A. D. 
1100.), Henry the FiisC, who ascended the throne m the 
place of his elder brother, found himself under the necessity 
of seeking to gain the afil^tkin of the natioil; and thus the 
yoke, whidi would otherwise have depressed its character, 
wasat length rendered more easy. A. D. 1135* Equa% 
jidvantaceous m its eSdcts was the eontei!^ for the sucees* 
non, which ensued between Stephen of Boulooie, the 
nephew of the last king, and his grandson, Henry of Anjoo ; 
as well as the humiliating misfortunes to which the latter, a 
prince e{ uncommon talents, was reduced. A. D. 1154. 
Heniy the Second bad to contend now against the c<mtmna- 
CYf now against the vehement avengers, of the insolent 
archbishqf) Thomai a Becket ; and afterwiards to sustam 
the more afflicting dissensions which his consort, tbe heiress 
of €kiienne, had fomented among his sons. 

Henry, adopted one measure which was likely to restrain 
the barons frcon restoring the fiieedom of the Anglo^axoo 



mrennoent : he damped their mSktny aider hj penoit*- 
ii^ them to pOfcfaaiM exemptioo from peraooal service in 
wamre. In the time of Stq>hen, the levying of mercena^ 
i^ aoUfera had been atteraj^d by WilEam of Ypriea : the 
mred troops were termed Rottieri, and Brabansons^ from 
the country by whose superabundant popubtion they were 
Ihmished. Hence, with the aid <^ the sums imid by the 
nobles for exemption, armies were formed, which served 
the monarch unconditionally, and enabled him to acquire 
greats power over the natbn. 

The English were restrained from attempting to recover 
tbeir Ebeifty, by the Normans, to whom the Conqueror had 
granted extensive fiefs. The latter, who were accustomed 
to be treated as vassals and as warriors, according to mili- 
tary principles, felt that their fortunes depended on main- 
taining the power of the throne. They stood in the same 
relaticm to tne former, and adhered to it as the soldiers of 
Sylla to the party of the true republicans. 

The parliament was for a long time a body without a 
soul, until the contests for the succession to the throne gave 
weight to the voices of the vassals. ** Friends and hege 
subjects," said Henry the First, ^^ it is known to you, that 
Ood had called my brother to become king of Jerusalem, 
and that he has not accounted himself to be worthy of that 
honor/' (Robert was present at the first crusade, and 
probably received this ofi^r after the taking of Jerusalem.) 
^ Cruelty," he continued, *' is his delight, and you (address- 
ing the barons) he despises as a company of idle profligates. 
I, ^om you know to be just, and fond of peaces and of ap« 

E roved fidelity in all my proceedings, pledge myself to you, 
0th my foreign and home*born subjects, if you will stand 
by me, to respect your liberties, and patiently listen to your 
prudent counsels. Whenever you desire it, I swear to 
observe the laws which king Edward, of pious memory, 
not without the help of God, has established in these realms. 
Lend your aid, brethren, and English courage shall put the 
boasting foreigners to shame.*'* This prince indeed sup- 
pressed the burdensome feudal imposts, and the law of the 

* See Matthew Puriff. JBdit. W«tti, p. OS. 
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eiirfeWi wUdi obfigied everj householder to extuigui^ hw 
firetindKgMsatthetdfingofabell; ordinances wlucb were 
(Mmd intoteraUe to the i^glisb* 

A. D. 1154. Henry the Second, after the example of 
the French kings, and with greati^ efiEect, soi^t to ^ain 
respect &x the crown by an equitable admkiistration of jus- 
tice. He divided Engbnd into si^ districts, orer which he 
smpobted as many judses, who were ord^^ to traverse 
them at fixed times, and take cognizance of all comi^laintSy 
which had arisen from ignorance or partiality in the mieriur 
courts. He favored the towns, and encouraged trade and 
the productive arti. The market of London was already 
die resort of many foreign merchants. 

Sixty thousand men formed the infantry, and twenty thou* 
sand cavalry completed the military force of the country. 
Mon^omery, and other frontier towns, restrained the ancient* 
Britons in W ales from sudden incursions into Ea^land At 
Chester, Pembroke, Durham, and ^|l^am, counts palatine 
were stationed, armed with foil powers for suppressing sud- 
den disturhances. 

A. D. 1171. Ireland,the theatre of factious disputes be* 
tween numerous chieftams, aflbrded an easy conquest to the 
arms of Henry the Second. At the council of Lismore, 
he abolished the dd country hw, according to which the 
Breones had judged the Irisli, and which might be reckoned 
an institution for barbarism and disorder : but the people con- 
^ceived such a hatred against the laws of a foreign nuer,tbat 
they became estranged from all the regulations of civil order, 
and remained the longer b a state of wild and unsocial inde-* 
pendence. 

Richard the First, son of Henry, during bis abode in 
the island of Oleron, promulgated the first maritime law. 

\^ith respect to the history of the Scots, who had visited 
Caledonia in early times, but according to some writers 
first made a final settlement there id the ninth century, we 
have only to remark, that their kings were constandy em-^ 
ployed in maintdning their independence against the Nor- 
mans and English. What information the okl sagas of this 
people have preserved concerning their internal history, 
nas not as yet beea sufficiendy investigated. Many me- 
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' laorids of die M dme were destroyed by the Eii(^iBh 

> .king Edward the Finrt, when that prince atien^ted to nib 

die Scottish nadoQ of its bdq»eiidence. 



SECTION VIII. 



THE NOBTIIEKH NATIOKS. 

'The Norman people became more illustrious m the coun- 
tries they had conquered, than ^he kings of Norway among 
the sovereign potentates of Europe. 

The Swedes and Goths united themselves under one 
monarchy, in which a Goth of Swercher's house, and a Swede 
of the faimly of Erich, alternately held the thrcme. These 
princes would have attained a nigher degree of power if 
the impatient desire of reigning had not brought most of 
them to an untimely death (A. D. 1153.^ ; in consequence 
of which the cultivation of social habits was impeded, 
while all authority depended on physical strength, and en- 
terprising pri^ices were restrained by no law. The vidence 
of &ction was so great, that after all the house of Woden, 
the Heraclidae of Sweden, had become extinct, fi^reigners 
were invited to assume the crown. 

The Danes harassed the northern coasts of Germany : 
it was not to them that this rude country could look for the 
benefit of religion and civil order, Otbo, bishop of Bam- 
berg, sprung Irom the house of the counts of Andechs, 
fOid in ms earlier years known to the duke of Poland, un- 
dertook the conversion of the Pomeranians. His learning, 
his zeal, and the influence of the Christian states, which 
pressed hard on every side of Poraerania, overcame the 
worship of Swandewid, the aU-seeing^ and gave an easy 
entrance to the religion of the Christians, against which the 
Pomeranian town of Julin in vain opposed its arms. The 
victorious banners of Henry the Lion completed this work, 
and brought the princes of the Wends, at Mecklenburgh, 
into the faith of Chrbtendom and the league of the German 
empire. From that time their duke Pribislaf reigned peace- 
lAly with the assistance of his four counts. 
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hoiDg bcfcre the period tt which the hwfiory of theei^ 
ooontries Oj^ns itself to our view, Win^a had heea a oentr e 
of commuoicatioD, where the productions of a pastoral coun- 
try, and of the few and impenect arts which then existed, 
were bartered for the wares of merchants who visited these 
seas. On a sudden the soil gave way, and the city sunk 
into the sea ; the great Wineta vanished, and its ruins are 
hidden shoals, where marble and alabaster at the bottom of 
the sea bear testimony to its splendor in former times. 
Julin afterwards became the seat of the opulence and trade 
of Pomerapia. This town was not so-m^gnificent, though 
it was more extensive than Wineta. Julin ^rejected & 
doctrine of Christianity. Lightning set fire to the wooden 
« houses in its narrow streets, and the whole city fell a prey 
to the flames. Thenceforward the plain of Pomerania was 
divided among smaller toivns : Lubeck, Stettin and Dantzic 
attained to the highest rank on the whole south coast of the 
Baltic sea. 

Poland was divided among hereditary princes, who by 
intesdne wars maintained indeed the love of arms amonc 
their subjects, but could not. uphold the independence o? 
the nation against the united power of the Germans. The 
influence of the latter with that of the Christian missionaries, 
to whom Mstislaw at length gave ear, brought the bar- 
barians of Sarmatia nearer to the culture of social life. 
LdAuania still mabtained its gods and unpolished inanners. 
This country was at that time disjoined from Poland^ while 
Silesia was included in it. 

A. p. 1168. The country of the Sarooiedes, Curland 
and Livonia became more accurately known to the western 
Europeans, by means of some merchants from Bremen 
who were thrown by a storm upon the inhospitable coast. 
The shipwrecked persons were attacked by the people 
of the country ; but the latter were softened by the skht 
of the merchandise in the hands of the' foreigners. Tbe 
Bremeners, in order to explore the country, went up the 
Dwina : they built a wooden warehouse where Herkuil now 
stands, and introduced missionaries into the country in order 
to. civilize the Livonians. 

A. D. 1147. In the Ru^ian empire Novgorod was 
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exteimve, flourbliingy aad attached to freodom mote thin 
aS die other cides'. By slow degrees there ato$e en the 
banks of the Moskwa, in which the czar George Dolgorukoi 
delighted) a city that was destined one day to ecMpae the 
fame of Novgorod. A wooden dwelling, where the czar 
devoted his secret hours to an unlawful attachment^ gave the 
first occasion to the building of Moscow* 

His son Andreas Bogolubskoi, czar at Susdal and Rostow 
(the empire being now divided), conquered on the shores 
of die Volga the countries of tne baroaious Tcheremisses, 
TschuvascbeSy and Merdwines, tliree tribes of Tartars. 
The Merdwtnes still worship the gods of their ancestors, 
and next to them St. Nicholas ; their prayer is a short ii^ 
vocation, ^^ Give food, Oh Crod, to every country !" Amoifg 
the Tscbuvasches, Tor has yet his Worshippers ; and that 
pec^le still dread the evil spurit that dwells in the waters* 
witches are much reverenced among them, and horse flesdi 
is their favorite fix>d. 

The same czar, Andreas Bogolubskoi, conquered the M 
seats of the Bulgarians ; whence, in the seventh century, 
innumerable horqes had emigrated to ancient Sjfyaia and to 
lower Italy. They now ruled with great power on the banks 
of the Kuma, and were enriched by commerce* 



SECTION IX. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A. D. 1081. Alexius Comnenus, a prince of great 
experience and uncommon endowments, gave, during a 
reign of thirty-seven years, to the imperial throne of the 
Greeks, a degree of stability which the external circum- 
stances of the empire had never more urgently required. 
Fot on one side the power of the Seljukian Turks was ad- 
vancing with the rapid fortune peculiar to a newly founded 
dynasty ; on the other, Robert Guiscard pushed his enter- 
prises against Durazzo and ventured even to Larissa ; while 
all the provinces of the em{Hre were convulsed by the 
crusade, and the Russians pressed on its northern frontiers* 
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Alnins, with the art of t sttrtBunaa and irith aucceaful 
ezerlioiis, wkfastood evenr fi)e« He fixind a faktorian, who 
raised henelf.abovetbecharacter of her age, in his dauebter 
Anna Conmeoa, who possessed a genius worthj of her 
fiither, and employed hours, which agiunst her inefinadon 
die was oUiged to spend fiur from the affiurs of govenm^it, 
in composing a history of his life. 

At tne same period the old book of Indian philosophy, 
termed jffidpai, was translated at Constantinople ; some d^ 
tineuished persons of the house of Seth havmg at this time 
^noeavored to penetrate into the hidden treasures of Ori- 
ental learning. Knowledge was sought by many as the path 
to dignity and fame. John die Fair, son of Alexius, and 
Manuel, son of John, fotmd in Cinnamus, who fiv^ in 
intimacy widi these emperors, a biographer whose work is 
< very interesting, though too full of panegyric. The courtier 
Zonaras, who was driven into a life of seclusion by a mind 
broken by misfortunes, composed in his retirement a his- 
•torical book in which he has handed down many &cts which 
would have be^i otherwise unknown. .Shortly before the 
&I1 of the Comn^iie dynasty, Nicetas of Chone enjoyed the 
highest honors of the court ; his very instructive history 
is equally valuable for its honest veracity, and attractive by 
the warm attachment of the author to lus sinking country. 

In the West the office of the historian fell for the most 

Eart to the lot of monks and abbots ; among whom Otho, 
ishop of Freysing, sprung from the princely house of Austria, 
was less honorably distmguished by his illustrious rank 
than by enlightened learning, a sound judgment, and an 
impartiality which exceeds expectation. l%e new modes 
of representation m theolc^ and philosophy flourished more 
than all other sciences. Although the way of observatkin 
and experience, though the discrimination of self-evident 
truth and moral rectitude by the consenting voice of the 
human understanding in its ^ound state, belongs as little to 
the s^le of philosophy practised in that age as the pursuit 
of public utihty, yet we cannot fail to discover, in the vrotks 
of Anselm of Canterbury and Peter Abelard, the marics of 
profound refli^tion and comprehensive genius. The latter 
of these writers is distmguished by the eloquence of die 
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heart, as die abbot Bernhard of Clairvaux by the riehneds 
of his ima^natioii. The influence of Benihtol on die 
eharacter of his age, renders the study of his manner 
bnportant for those who would cBscriminate the genius of 
nations. 

A. D. 1118. The emperOT John^ son of Alexius, 
maintained with heroic valor and consummate prudence 
the boundaries of the empire, which were threatened on 
every side. A. D. 1143. Manuel, his sou, foueht like a 
brave warrior rather than a cautious general : yet bis politic 
administration enabled him to transmit the empire with un- 
diminished glory and extent to his posterity. 



SECTION X, 

- or THE COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL. 

The pristine strength of the Seljukian Turks, who had 
ruled with a powerful sway in the empire of the Arabs, had 
declined from the effect of internal divisions and relaxation 
of manners. Between the sultans of this dynasty, who held 
their residence at Iconiura, and the emperors of the Com- 
nene house, wars were carried on with altematicms of for- 
tune. In Bagdad the commander of the Faithful, Mokta6 
Ebn Mostadher, emancipated himself from the power of 
the sultan (A. D. 1153.), and deemed himself happy 
to be the sovereign of his own palace. Benjamin, a Jew 
of Tudela in Spsun, visited Bagdad at this era (A. D. 
1171.), and has left us a valuable narrative, which is only 
in a few places deformed or completely spoilt by the ex- 
cessive p^urtTaKty of the author for his own people. 

A. D. 1163. In eastern Asia, the dynasty which ruled 
at Gasna and over Hindustan, fell before the arms of 
Alaeddin Hossain, sultan of Ghaur. This prince conquered 
Multan and made himself master of Delhi. In the treasury 
of the Gasnevide sultan he found three thousand pounds 
weight of diamonds. 

Sx>n, however, his generals rendered themselves inde- 
pendent pf the sovereigns of his house (A D. 1206.) ; and 
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the wtekeoed empire fell a piejr to the sidtans of Cboresr 
mia, who. were lords of a great part of Persia. 

From the confines of their country to Icooium, the Tiulcs 
ruled under die posteri^itf Kutluniish,souof Arslaw Ya{^/ 
the son of Sdjuk, 

Syria and Egypt acknowledged the sway of die Fatimide 
sultans of Kahira. 

SECTION XL 

THS FIBST CKUSABE. 

In the wars which the Fatimide princes carried on with 
the Seljukian Turks, the visier oi the Egyptian suhan, 
Abul Kasem Mostali, had recendy defended the soverekn- 
ty of his master over Jerusalem, when the nations of Eu- 
rope suddenly spread themselves over Asia. A. D. 1096. 
Pope Urban, at the synod of Clermont, sdrred up the neople 
of Christendom, already prepared hy the preaching oi Peter 
the Hermit, to deliver the holy sepulchre from the possession 
of infidels. This enthusiasm seized upon old men, wcnnen, 
and children. Th6 promise of pardon for sins, holy rever- 
ence, and the influence of curiosity ; the spirit of adven- 
tures, the hope of gaining thrones and dommions, and the 
certain expectation of sitting in the next world as judges 
over the infidels ; were the moving causes which incited 
iportab of all descriptions, without distmction of rank or age, 
to rush by hundreds of thousands to this achievement. In 
the meantime the wars of the Europeans among themselves 
wer^ laid aside. 

Three brothers, named Godfrey, Eustace, and Baldwin, 
the eldest of whom was duke of Ix>wer Lorraine and Bra- 
bant,, and, on his mother's side, heir of Bouillon ; Robert 
duke of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror ; Hugh 
of France, brotlier of Philip the First ; Raymond of St. 
GQes, count of Toulouse, with a vast multitude of lords and 
knights; the noble Walter of the town of Limc^e?, accom- 
panied by his lion, which he had saved fiom the fangs of a 
serpent, and which never deserted his deliverer; and a 
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tbousand tugh-boTD cluefiakis fifom all the countries of west- 
ern Christendom^ foUowed by their vassals, bondsmen, and 
comrades, rushed forth in the 1096th year of the Christian, 
«ra, without a king or any acknowledged leader of their 
hosts, and hastened by sea and land, from the fiurthest 
shores of the ocean to Jerusalem, to fight and, to pray on 
those sacred spots which the S(mi of (jod had honored by 
his presence and suflerings. ' 

After having by their want of order and temperance ex- 
posed the emperor Alexius to imminent perils, from which 
hb own presence of mind could ak>ne extricate him, the 
crusaders possessed themselves of the. city of Nicsa, which 
not inany years before had fallen into the hands of Sultan 
Suleyman, son of Kutlumish the Seljuk prince. They 
conquered also Laodicaea : but, incapable of giving e%ct 
to the exploits of valor bv prudent meaisures, they left their 
conquests exposed to the aggravated vengeance of the 
Turks ; who sacrificed to their fury ten thousand of the in- 
habitants of Smyrna. During the siege of Antioch, many 
of the crusaders separated themselves to return hoine or go 
in quest of new adventures. Boemond, the son of Robert 
Guiscard, equal to his father in* good and evil actions, a 
valiant but base man, became prince of Antioch ; and 
Baldwin of Edessa, and Bertrand, son of Raymond of St. 
. Giles, count of Tripoli. 

While the fruitful fields of Cilicia and Syria supported 
the crusaders with provisions, the archbishop Adimbert fX. 
Pisa arrived with a reinforcement of a hundred and twenty 
ships. Pisa was the mistress of the Tuscan sea, of Sar- 
dinia and the Balearic islands ; and often ventured to op- 
pose its power to the Neapolitan Nqrmans. 

, A. D. 1099. The coasts of Syria were conquered ; and 
at Tyre the forces were united which had separated from 
the sieg^ df AnUoch. The cnisaders approached Jerusa- 
lem. Thirty-nine days they lay before the walls : on the 
seventh of June they mounted them ; but the height on 
which the temple had stood still held out. Every thing, 
however, yielded to rage and fanaticism, and seventy thou- 
sand persons were sacrificed by the victorious crusaders, 
who burnt all the Jews in their own synagogue. After the 
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oiljr bad been purified, duke Gotfey vms dected hf the 
troops to be king of Palestine ; who governed, however, 
with the eooeunenee of a coundl of the ehieftftins, and 
gave to his new kii^dom assises according to the customs 
and oonstituuon of the French. 

In vain the Fatiinide Mostali drew out his forces to op- 
pose the crusaders in the field of Ascalon ; and in vain the 
^neral of the Seljuke Turks withstood them at Antiocb. 
Religioas eothumasm incited them to almost scqpematural 
expbits. 

Three orders of religious knighthood had their oriffn, at 
Jerusalem, twa of which stilt flourish. Abeady, before the 
crusade, many persons had associated themselves in a fra-^ 
ternity foe the care of the infirm pilgrims in the hospital of 
St John : they were formed into an (»der at the Knights 
Hospitalers ol St. John by Baldwin, brother and successor 
of Godfiney kbg of Jenisalem, and Rajoncmd du Puy, or 
de Podk>, was the first grand master. A. D. 1120. 
Hugh des Payens, of the house of the counts of Cham- 
pagne, Godfi^y of St. Adhemar; and seven other brothers, 
formed the ^ishts Templars (A. D. 1122.), who vowed 
to tbe patriarch of Jerusalem lo protect p^rims against 
robbers, to live in celibacy, in obedience to their superiors, 
and without private possessions. The king, the chiefs, and 
barons of France, solicited Bemhard of Clairvaux to pre- 
scribe them a formal rule. It was a part of their vo^ to 
be the first in battle and the last in the retreat. The Teu- 
tonic order was established at a later period. 

The" power of the Franks extended from the mountains 
of Armenia to the Egyptian confines (A. D. 1 144.) ; but 
upwards of forty years after the conquest of Jerusalem, 
Edessa was retaken by Atabek of Mausel. The fear of 
the progress of the infidels roused the zeal of the pious 
abbot of Clairvaux, who persuaded the princes to undertake 
a second crusade. A. D. 1147. The emperor Conrad, 
eaeer (or wariike fame, king Lewis the Seventh; and many 
nobles fimn both kingdoms, and from tbe Netherlands and 
England, took the cross. Many of those who went by sea 
com[deted in their way the laudable exptoit of liberating 
LislKm, the capital of Portugal, from the Moslemio yoke. 
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Tb6 emperor came by fauid^ by wdj of Ceostaotiiiopiay 
whence be made his entry, after many diJtatters, into Asia 
Minor. The siege of the Selguke capital, feoniiim, tbe 
saltan of which had entered into a leagjue with the Gieek 
emperor against the invaders, reduced the German army to 
a complete dispersion. The French king was not more 
fortunate, against whose troops Mogireddiii Abek defended 
"Damascus with the secret connivance of the Franks of 
Palestine. National jealousies, irregidarities of all kinds, 
famine, and diseases, destroyed the muUtude : the kn^hts 
of Palestine feared the arrogance of their coimcrymen ; tbe 
enterprise was frustrated, and the kingdom of J^usalem 
began to decline. 

SECTION xn. 

THE M0WAHEDBIN8. 

About the same time the dominion of the Zeiridae, in 
the countries around Tunis, came to its conclusion. A. D. 
1 148. These monarchs had lost Sicily throueh the valor 
and ability of two Norman princes who bore the name of 
Roger, the elder of whom was a warrior of the house of 
Hauteville, and founded a domain in Sicily: the latter, 
his son, united the whole island under his sceptre and wise 
legislation. A. D. 1154. 

As the Morabethes, who from the time of Yussuf bad 
ruled Maroco and Arabian Spain, had been indebted for 
the rapid progress of their confederation to the zeal of newly 
kindled fanaticism ; so their greatest calamities were inflict- 
ed upon them by the enthusiasm of a prophet (A. D. HI 9.}: 
Mahdi Mohammed, son of Abdullah, son of Ibn Tumrot, a 
preacher of the purest Islam, having been exiled from Ma- 
roco, founded, with the aid of Abd-«1-Mumen, a powerfid 
man of Telemsan, the confederation of the Mowaneddins^ 
.or " worshippers of the only true God." This party un- 
dertook to avenge his cause ; they jointly erected a city on 
the coast, and gained victories over the subjects of the 
Morabethe princes. 

They ^were bvited by the Zeirids of Tunis to assist 
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tbem ttanofl die povrer of Roger Idog of Sicily, and dmr 
me eActiMl.Jucoor. Fkishedl with this success, Abd-el- 
SbtoieB venlaxed to lay siege to Maioco. The Morabethes 
defended their caj^ with that leal to which they had been 
indebted far all tneir vietmies ; and the mege cost Abd-elr 
Mumen a hnndred thousand men. His persev^ance at 
kifth triumphed after the strength of the beaeged was ex- 
haurted After reducing Maroco, the Mowaheddins ex- 
tended their sway akxig the northern coast of Africa from 
Eeypt to the Strait (A. D. 1 147.), which they passed, and 
a^nrad Gooquered Akarva, Seville, GrenMa, and Mur- 
cja. They maint^ned uieir acquisitions against the bum- 
bled Morabethes, and against the arms of the Normans and 
Ae Spaniards who were in the M bareer of victory. 



SECTION XIIL 

SPAIN. 

In Spain, the siege of Toledo was an enterprise highly 
interesdns to all the nations of southern Europe. Alfonso, 
king pf Leon, had been driven from his country by his 
brother Sancho, king of Castile. The Arabian prince of 
Toledo had given him such a reception as die laws and 
customs of the Arabs enjoined them to affi>rd strangers, es- 
pecially when in want df succor. Wh^n, after the death 
of his brother, Alfonso returned borne to assume the crowns 
of Castile and Leon, he vowed to the Arabs an inviolable 
fiiendship. But Almamun and his son at length died ; his 
grandson Yahia-el-Kabir Billah had rendered himself the 
object of hatred and contempt, and Alfonso then conducted 
the most illustrious knights of Christendom to assault Tole- 
do. The Tagus on tibree sides surrounds the city, which 
is situated on rocks : the access to it was excellendy forti- 
fied; the defence was beroical, but victor}'^ was. the rei- 
ward of Castilian perseverance. ' Thus the old capital of 
the Vbigoths fell again into the power of the Christians. 
A. D. 1080, 
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SECTION XIV. 

' POBTUGAL. 

A remaikable fate attenrded Henrj, a knight who db- 
tinguished himself before Toledo, spruog from the house of 
die counts of Upper Burgundy. Alfonso, in order to con- 
ciliate this valiant youth to his service, eave him the com- 
mand over the conquests which the Kuigs of Lecm had 
made in the mountains on the western coast towards the 
•mouths of the Tagus and the Duero. Henry married 
Theresa Guzman, the daughter of the king, bom, as it is 
add, out of lawful wedlock. Urraca, the heiress of tlie 
kine, espoused Raymond, the kinsman of Henry. 

From that time fbrward^count Henry held his abode at 
Guimaraens, in the country between the Duero and the 
Minho : he took the city of Porto, which gave its name to 
a district, and continued, during bis life, to wage wars with 
the unbelievers. When the king, his father-in-law, died 
(A. D. 1109.), the domain over which he ruled be- 
came his own, with the royal dignity which he inherited by 
his consort. A. D. 1112. 

When his son, count Alfonso, arrived at adult age, he 
continued the warlike career of bis father, and conquered 
the beautiful plains of Alentejo. The leaders of the Arabs, 
umted their strength, and fought against him, near Ourique, 
with superior forces. A. D. 1139. The count soudht 
encouragement in remembering the wonderful tiling? which 
the Lord had done bv Gibeon, with far inferior numbers, 
for the deliverance of Israel. Wearied with exertion, he 
fell asleep, and beheld in a dream a venerable old man. 
In the morning a hermit, like the form he bad seen in the 
night, came to the camp, and entreated the count to visit 
him on the following evening in his eel]. The count re- 
paired thither. He beheld a shining figure which appeared 
m the east, approached and ecliped the splendor of the 
starry heavens. ^' I am the Lord Jesus," said the appari- 
tion ; '^ thy arms, Alfonso, are blessed. I set thee as a king 
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over thy people: fer sixteen generatkxis my iavjr shaD 
tioi depart fiom thy house ; and even fiirther than this it 
shall oescend." Alfonso^ inflamed by the power of his 
mlag^latioD, or instructed by the cra% hermit, infused his 
own confldenee amone his warriors, and gained the viclory. 
On the field of battle he was saluted by his army king of 
Portugal. A. D. 1112 — 1185. He merited the sur- 
name of the Conqueror ; he reigned victoriously and with 
honor to an old age, and transmitted his kingdom, with 
peculiar laws of descent, to his posterity. Tlie sucoessaon 
to the throne was dius setded at the council of the kingdom I 
at Lamego : *^ That every king should be succeeded b^ 
his son ; by his daughter, if he had no son ; or by his 
brother, if his daughter was married mto fiweign lands.'^ 



SECTION XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

Thus, during the 11th and 12th centuries, the civilized 
world became divided into a number of states of small or 
moderate extent, while the progress of agriculture and of 
trade began to elevate the class of citizens. Civilized na- 
tions acknowledged either the pope, or the patriarch of 
Constantinople, or the emir-el-mumenim at Bagdad, or the 
fiitimide chalif at Kahira, as their spiritual chief. JSut the 
antiquated power of the chalifs was approaching its dissolution, 
and the patriarch was under the power of the emperor; 
while the papacy alone was yet in the full vigor of newly 
established power. 
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BOOK XVI. 



THE AGE IN WHICH THE PAPAL ASCENDENCY AT- 
TAINED ITS HIGHEST PITCH— FROM A. D. 1177 TO 
1969. 



SECTION I. 

THE EMPIRE OF GERMANY: BATARIA. 

^ The emperor Frederick Barbarossa was, with the excep- 
tion of the pope, whose dominion was of a peculiar nature, 
the most powerful of the princ^ of Christendom. A. D. 
1180. He took ample revenge on duke Henry tlie Lion, 
hy degrading him from his honors, and declaring him an 
outlaw. Tiie German princes of the neighboring states 
enriched themselves at the expense of Henry ; who, in the 
end, retained nothing but his allodial possessions of Bruns- 
wick and Lunebui^. 

At this conjuncture the house of Wittelsbach I'ose to dis- 
tinction in Bavaria : this family deduced its origin from the 
old Agilulfian princes of the Bavarians, and in later times 
had possessed, under the title of counts palatine, at Scheyer, 
a territorial dominion, which could not be compared with 
that of the Guelphs. Otho became, on thb occasion, duke 
of Bavaria, of which Munich, the capital, had recendy been 
bujlt by the unfortunate duke Henry. 

The emperor Frederick the Second afterwards gave to 
duke Lewis, heir of Otho, the palatinate of the Rhme (A. 
D. 1215.), which had been intrusted to Henry, son of 
Henry the Lion. Here, as in a royal domain, the counts 
palatine, in the capacity of representatives of the monarch, 
exercised civil and judicial prerogatives, such as belonged 
to no other chief: hence their power in these scattered 
territories is not limited, as among the Bavarian people, by 
tlie rights of the provincial states. Their particular pat- 
ronage of the order of the knights of St. John, their privilege 
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of seizing strange persons, their participation with the j^rm- 
cipal dukes m me election of the monarch, their adnmiis- 
tration of his powers during a vacation of the throne ; aD 
these, and other prerc^tives, emanated from theparticukr 
relation which the counts paladne bore to the monarch. It 
may, however, also be observed, that as the kings, 'from 
ancient times, disposed arbitrarily of territories, and especially 
conferred many grants on the church, the palatinate county 
on the Rhine is broken by a number of domains, which are 
chiefly eccleaastical possesions. The present state of 
these governments 'has derived its origin from the ancient 
tenure and constitution of the office of count palatine. 

Under the succeeding dukes Bavaria was separated from 
the palannate by one oithose divisions of territory and do 
mbion which were so fashionable in those times, and half a 
century elapsed before they became re^united. Further di- 
visions, mbfortunes, and political errors, deprived the dukes 
of their participation b the imperial elections, and the house 
of Wittelsbach was prevented, by its own faults, from attain* 
ing to that degree of power which the excellence of its ter- 
ritory seemed to prombe it 



SECTION n. 

AUSTRL4. 

A. D. 1 1 86. About the same time the diikes of Austria, 
descendants of Leopold count of Babensberg, a line of val- 
iant princes, gained possession of the Mark of Stiria, by the 
beauest of Ottocar, who governed it with the ducal ride ; 
ana while the king of Bohemia, after the house of Babens- 
berg, held the dominion of Austria with the willing or forced 
consent of the states, the duchy of Carinthiaj in the old 
SlavcHiian territory, came to be united with the above-men- 
tioned mheritance. A^ D. 1269. 

AClitary talents had laid the foundation of ih^ Austrian 
power : the wise and gentle conduct of the margrave Leo- 
pold, who, after the death of his first consort, married the 
daughter of the emperor Henry the Fourdi, the mother of 
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dM HohenstaufeiMy bestowed on his house a degree of 
-spleiidid dbtiactbn, which acquired the ducal down for his 
aoa the immave, Henry Jaaomirgott ( A. D. 116&}, and 
obtained for himself an allkuoce wiui the inq>eriai house of 
the Cbmaeiu. A. P. 1190. This high distkctum was 
maintained by Leopold, who performed the onisade, by his 
personal exploits ; and by his son, who bore the same name, 
by the softer glor^ of a beneficent and wise administratioB, 
A. D. 1231. With Frederick, a prince who had the vir- 
tues and faults of a warrior, the house became extinct 
(A. D. 1246.) ; whereupon, after a long interval of an- 
archy, Ottocar, king of Bohemia, as we have above men-^ 
tioned, gained possession of Austria and Suria, and gov- 
erned them with vigor and with highly meritorious services. 



SECTION HI. 

BaANDENBUBG. 

On the ruins of the power of Henry the Lion, the house 
of Anhalt laid the foundation of its fijture greatness. Whoi 
Henry's father had been outiawed, and mvaria given up to 
Austria (A D. 1 139.^, Conrad the Third had intrusted the 
duchy of Saxony to Albert the Bear ; and when, on the res- 
toration of the son, Austria was declared bdepeodent of Ba^ 
varia, Albert, on surrendering Saxony, bad stipulated that his 
hereditary domains in that country should be erected mto 
a margraviate independent of the duchy, and invested with, 
sovereign power. A. D.. 1143*. 

Albert was a son of Otho of Ballenstett and AscberslebeQ, 
to whom his consort Eilico, daughter of the. last BiUun* 
gian duke of Saxony, had brought Soltwedel and Branden- 
burg, allodial possessions of the Billungen. This mai^ was 
the germ of that power which is now under the sway of a 
royal dynasty. Brandenburg was an ancient town on the 
Havel, and the surrounding territory an extensive sandy 
waste and at Soltwede the court was held. But Albert con- 
quered the middle mark, as well as that which lies on the 
lake of Uker, together with Prigniss, in the war in which 
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he aflristed Henrjr the Lbn aeainst Nicdas of Hecklen* . 
burg, prince of the Weods. He avtifled himself of the no- ' 
merous popuktion of Flanders, in order to sappljrhis mark 
with industrious husbandmen and artificers. 

About the same period, when the first duke of Austria 
laid the foundation of Vienna,, in the site of the ancient 
Vmdoboaa, the first ii^dependent maigprave of Brandenburg 
gare a be^nning to Berhn. A. D. 1162. 



SECTION IV. 

SAXONT. 

While Otho, the first-bom son of Albert, governed the 
margraviate, the duchy of Saxony was given by Frederick, 
after the misfortunes of Henry the Lion, to Bernard, the 
second son. A. D. 1 180. That ducby retained now only 
the shadow of its former greatness ; for it comprehended 
little more than the elector^ circle around Wittenbei^, and 
the plains around Lauenhurg, upon the Elbe, beyond the 
domains of Brunswick Lunebui^. 

Afterwards the sons of Bernard divided their possessions, 
so that Albert, the eldest, became lord of the- Saxon terri- 
tories, and the younger, Henry, of the old territory of An- 
hak. A. D. 1212. 

A. D. "1260. On the demise of Albert, the dukedom in 
the vicinity of Wittenberg devolved on his son of the same 
name, and Lauenhurg to duke Hauns ; for the appella- 
tion of duke was in this house a family title. In this 
manner every possession was particularized ; and if the 
connecting authority of the supreme head of the empire 
had remained unimpaired, these approaclies to the original 
relations of families could not fail to have recommended 
themselves by their manifest advantages. 
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SECTION V. 

t 

BRUNSWICK. 

The allodial domains of Brunswick and Luoeboig remained 
to the heirs of Henry the Lion ; comprising a territory at 
that time but litde cultivated, and in many places scarcely 
susceptible of much improvement, which was condenmed 
to revere, in the possession of strangers, the finrfeitedhoDorsof 
its native dukes. Otho, son of William, son of Hennr the 
licMi, emancipated himself from this dependence. A. D. 
1235. At a diet held at Mentz, he surrendered to the 
emperor Frederick his aUodial possessions, and received 
them, with the title of duke, as a princely fief which was 
hereditary even on the daughter's side. 

His ancestor, Henry the Proud, had been ruined by the 
dis&vor of the emperor Conrad the Third ; his grandfather, 
Henry the Lion, by the revenge of Frederidc the First; 
his uncle Otho, wlio bore the imperial crown, suffered by 
the enmity of Frederick the Second, which also destroyed 
Henry, his other uncle, the count palatine on the Rhme. 
Otho remained fiiithful to the emperor, and obtained the 
above-mentioned and other important bosefits ; and trans- 
mitted his domains to his posterity, of whose possessions, 
in all parts of the world, they now form only an insignificant 
part. 

SECTION VI. 

THURINGIA, MEISSEN, AND HESSIA. 

The landgraves of Thuringia, an ancient and illustrious 
&mily, had flourished since the time of that Henry who 
was raised to the imperial dignity by the enemies of the 
emperor Frederick the Second. On bis demise, his domains 
were divided among his nephews. A. D. 1247. Henry 
of Brabant, son of Sophia, daughter of hb elder brother, 



became lord of Lower Hessia ; and Henry, margrave €t 
Meissen, son of his sister, landgrave of Tburiogia. 

The margrave of MeisaaalnKt sprang frcmi a bouse wbich 
seems to bave deduced its origin from the old leaders of 
tbe Saxons. Tbis fiundjr was greatly enricbed by die 
discovery of tbe mines in tbe Erzgebiirge : from tbat time 
farwaidstbey availed A em n tv es df fee admitage of ratine 
over tbe confines of eivyized and barbarous nati^da, and of 
tbe natural frcuhies of tbeor subjects, wbo were for tbe 
most part Slavonians, in order to encQurase tbe ^lowfe of 
industry and commerce. Tliey endowed tbe market of 
Leipz^ witb privileges wUcb enticed oitiaaens and fare%B 
merahants* A. D. 11 57. Thitber Bohemia sent her aioia 
and iron wares; the wii^s of France were transported 
through Leipzig to the northern countries, and thitber tbe 
haThamm resorted to purchase cloth. Under the same 
margrave who obtained possesion of Thuringia, the minea 
were so productive diat tbat nobleman was oommodiy sup- 
nosed to be rich enough to purdbase die kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. At the splendid tournament wbich he held at Nord* 
bausen (A. D. 1236.), a massive tree of silver was seen 
with golden apples. Henry bendes understood so well the 
interests of commerce,, tbat the merchants even of bostik 
countries obtained safe conduct uid proteclioQ when they 
resorted to the market of Le^zig. With so many prelra- 
sioos to fame, he combined a poetic genius, which be pofl- 
sessed in an eminent degree. 

We have thus shown in what situation the disgrace of 
Henry the Lion placed Bavaria and Saxony, and what 
illustrious houses arose in those districts. A few years 
after tbis event, the emperor Frederick the First, on the fol- 
bwing occasion, undertook the third crusade. 



SECTION vn. 

THE SCLTAN SALAHEBDIN. 

The power of the Fatimide sultans of Kahira, which had 
suffered much from the loss of Palestine and Syria, sus- 



tamed the last blow firom Nureddki Mobammedy Atabek of 
liausely whom a weak visier bad iovited to the support of 
the Fatknides, and whom the commaQder <^ the Faitfafijl, 
after he had already gained pos9essioii of Syria, invested 
with the sovereignty of Egypt. Iif vain the king? of Je* 
Risalem, as the house of David had formerly done, sought 
to preserve a balance of power : the strength of their king- 
"dom fell with the heroic kmg Amaure. A. D^ 1171. The 
Turks under Shirakah, the son of Sadi, conquered Egypt 
Salaeddin •bseph, whom we name Saladb, son of mdj- 
weddin Eyub, the son of -Sadi, was saluted by the army 
and confirmed by the sultan, who loved him, but at length 
sacrificed him to jealous/, as governor of that country, 
over whicb he finally ruled as sultan, with the name of 
Malek-en-Nasr. Tins warrior of Kurdistan restored the 
religious authority of the commanders of the Faithful, and 
seated himself in the throne of Aded-ledin- Allah, tlie last 
Fatinude, who died in this conjuncture. Marching out from 
Egypt, he conmiered Syria mxn the house of Nureddin ; 
he took Arabia Felix out of the hands of its ^eak governors, 
and Tripoli and Tunis fi-om the Mowaheddms. He claimed 
fcr himself the honorable patronage of the prophetic city, 
and in the Mowing manner subverted the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

So weakened was this state in consequence of the dis- 
astrous event of tlie last crusade, and since the time of king 
Amauri, or Almerich, that its overthrow miaht have hap- 
pened at an earlier period, had it not been delayed by the 
mtemal feuds between the Atabeks, the Fatimides, and the 
Eyubites. The sceptre was now held by Guy of Lua^an ; 
who had obtained it by poisoning his step-ison Baldwin the 
Fifth. 

The sultan Saladin having invaded tlie country, and laid 
siege to Tiberias, on the sea of Galilaea, Guy marched 
aeainst him witli the templars and all the nobles. The 
Christians were still consulting, when the sultan fell uipofi 
them by surprise. He had chosen for the battle the heat 
of the day, and a ^tuation in which the sun shone with full 
splendor in the faces of his enemies. Then nearly all the 
templars and hospitalers were slam; Guy fell into the 
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hands of the infideby and those who had counseDed him lo 
break the trace with Sakdin were put to death. Most of 
the towns surrendered, and the favor of the coaqpetor was 
the reward of submissioD : all the inhabitaats w»e permitted 
either to remun or to leave the country. Processions and 
fasts were held b Jerusakm ; but after the suhan had taken 
Ascalon, he turned his arms against the capital. He lay 
nine days on the Mount of Olives ; after which he shook the 
walls on the northern side, and on the fourteenth day am- 
quered Jerusalem. A. D. 1 188. Saladin made his entry 
with paternal clemency : he left ia the possession of tbie 
Christians the sepulchre of Christ : no person suffered vio- 
lence, but all had the choice of a safe retreat. 

The patriarch Heraclius, the ecclesiastics, and military 
orders, either departed into the West, or sought refuge in 
the few cities on the coasts which yet remamed/aitfaful to 
them. William, bishop of Tyre, the historian of these 
times, bore the sad tidmgs to Rome, where pope Urban the 
Third died of terror and chagrin. Thence letters full of 
lamentatbn were sent to summon the princes of the West, Id 
recover the holy sepulchre. Accordingly all the kni^ts 
templars and hospitalers,* who were scattered through 
Europe, immediately embarked ; the Italians assembled 
under the archbishops of Ravenna and Pisa ; the flower of 
the Norman warriors took arms; fifty ships sailed from 
Denmark and Friesland and thirty-seven from Flanders ; 
Richard, the Ikm-bearted king of Endand, Philip Augustus 
of Prance, and greater than all, Frederick Barbarossa, 
whom his age compared to Charlemain,f set out, accom- 
panied by the princes of the German empire. 

The emperor marched through Hungary, spread terror 
among the Greeks, defeated the army of the Seljukes, and 
arrived at the frontier of Syria. Not far from the. place 
where Alexander the Great incurred the risk of death from 
a similar accident, this emperor perished, by bathing in the 
cold stream of the Saleph. A. D. 1 190. His second son, 
of the same name, conducted the army to the Holy Land. 

* " Ingens motio per mare et terrM." 

t Pott Carolam Magnum geatonim magnificantift yiz habuit parem. 
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The French, under thegreatest monarch who had reigned 
over them for ages ; thf English, under the bravest knight 
of Europe, Henry count of Champagne ; Thibaut of Blois, 
Stephen of Sancerre, Philip of Flanders, with many zealous 
prelates, and the flower of the European nobility, conducted - 
their splendid armaments by sea. They sought in Calabria 
to confirm their hopes by the predictions of tne soothsaying 
abbot Joachim : but he testified to them that the hour of de- . 
liverance was not yet come. The king of England conquered' 
the ble of Cyprus ; which Isaac, of the house of the Com- 
neni, had held under his usurped and tyrannical government 
This, island was sold to Guy, the exiled king oi Jerusalem ; 
and the house of Lusignau, and their heirs of Poictiers, 
reigned there three hundred years. In the Holy Land, 
Acre, or Ptolemais, was taken after a difiBcuIt and mem- 
orable siege; but all further progress was prevented by di- 
visions among the chiefi. The king of France hastened 
home, ^nd fell upon Richard's possessions in Normandy ; 
and the latter on his return was taken prisoner, and confixi^ 
at Erdberg, near Vienna, by the duke of Austria. 

From tliis third crusade is derived the' order of Teutonic 
knights. Merchants of Lubeck and Bremen had founded a 
German house for sick pil^ms at Jerusalem : the institutioa 
was brought into celebnty by knights and eccle»astics ; 
(A. D. 1I9L) and when Frederick, the son of the emperor, 
lay before Acre, he obtained from bb brother, Henry the 
Sixth, that the pope Ccelestinus the Third should be mduced 
to grant to this fraternity the care of hospitals, as it had been 
^ven to the order of St John, and the h(»K>r of knighthood, 
which the templars bad obtamed. Henry Walpode, of a 
distinguished family, in the neighborhood of mentz, was, 
accordingly, named the first grand master. 

A. D. 1193. The great sultan Saladin,the terror of his 
6)68, but to all other men, and even to his enemies when they 
were subdued, kind and open*hearted, beneficent, modest, 
and dignified, died in the 57th year, of his age, in the cit- 
adel of Damascus. His sons, his kinsmen, and hb biotber, 
shared his domams among them. 
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SECTION Vffl. 

NAPLES ANB BICILT. 

The emperor Henry the Sixth became more powerful 
in Italy than any of his predecessors. The acquisitionB of 
the Normans, founded on the valor of the HauteyiUeSy and 
the wisdom of king Roger, and more recently confirmed 
by the prudent administration of William the Good, devolved 
<Hi the imperial house. A. D. 1 166.' When, on the death 
of William, an illegitimate prince, Tanored, and after him 
his infant son, William the Third (A. D. 1189.), had been 
placed on the throne by the nob)es, vrho feared the pOfWfr 
and the character of Henry, the emperor passed into iSctly 
(A. D. 1194.), and, aided by the skSM tactics of maral^ 
Markward, of Anwyler, defeated all his enemies, imd led 
the young king prisoner with bis family into Germany* 
Another Tancr^ oevag opposed to him, he caused the latter^ 
with all his accomplices, to lose their eyes. A. D. 1195. 
He ordered some to be seated on stools ^red hot iron, and 
crowns of the same material to be placed upon their heads. 
By these severities he infused such a terror mto his enemies, 
that they yielded dbsequiously not only to his own govern- 
ment, but after his death to that of his newty-lxmi son. 
A. D. 1197. 

' The emperor Henry founded his power on arms : bis 
armies were supported by money ; and in ordar. to fill his 
treasury he spared no means. He oUiged the duke of 
.Austria to deliver king Richard into his hands, and would 
not release that prince until after he had purdiased his 
ransom with seventy thousand marks of silver. He laid claim 
to the mines of Saxony, which were now becoming cele* 
brat!^, as bebnging to the crown, and forced the possessors 
td give up at least one third part of the revenue. The 
Cyprian bng of die lK>use of Lusignaii, and Leo, king of the 
neighboring Armenia, or prcf^rly Cilicia, acknowledged his 
power, which was greater than any other prince in Chris- 
tendom possessed. He had persuaded a great proportion 
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of the piioces of the empire to assent that the throne of Ger- 
many should be deckrea hereditary ; but was prevented from 
carrying this important plan into execution, by death, when 
he had only attained his 32d year. 

A. D. 1 198. The princes now made dioice not of his 
son Frederick, who was but three years old, but of his 
to)dier PhiKp, to whom others, from disaffection or appre- 
faenaons far their liberties,' opposed Otho the Fourth, the 
son of Henry the Laon. 



SECTION IX. 

INNOdEMT THE THUU). 

While these rivals threw the empire into disorder, Na- 
jdes and Sicily acknowledged the young Frederick, who was 
not yet baptized . .He was supported by Innocent the Thirds 
of me house of the counts of Segni, who in the 37th of 
his age had obtained the papacy with genei-al approbation 
(A. u. 1198.) : a person oi great attainments in practical 
knowledge, eloquent in the Latin and Italian tongues, kind 
and engaging in his manners, of great constancy, simple and 
frugal in Ihs own person, and generouii even to profusion in 
acts of beneficence. He discharged bis office of protector 
to Frederick with the abOity of a great prince, and with the 
honor of a knight ; and he decided the dispute between 
the rival claimants of the Grerman and imperial crpwn. He 
had the good fortune to be acknowledged, even at Constan* 
tinople, as supreme bead of the Christian church ; nnd it 
was under his command that the important council of St. 
John di Lateran was held. In his time, and under his 
patronage, Francis of Assisi, and Dominick of Osma, found- 
efs of the orders of Franciscans and Dominicans, renovated 
the decaying piety of Christendom, by their vohmtaiy pov- 
erty and popular preachings ; and the same DominicJc laid 
the fi>undation of the Catholic inquisition. Innocent Ijyed 
to' place the imperial crown on the head <^ his pupil Fred- 
erick, and died in the nineteenth year of a glorious pontificate. 
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SECTION X. 

COMBTANTINOPUe TAKEN BT TH£ CRUSADERS. 

After the Comneni had rogaed at Constantinople more 
than a hundred years, with greater glory than any preced- 
ing dynasty, they gave occasion for iheir own ruin, and the 
subversion of the state. Andronicus, sprung firom a branch 
nearly allied to the imperial stem, a prince of great talents, 
but turbulent, and impelled akernately by lust and ambition 
to the most criminal pursuits, put to death the young Alexius 
(A. D. 1183.), son of the emperqr Manuel, and enjoyed 
a reign of two years, which was productive of the wisest 
arrangements and the basest deeds, and was as bconsislent 
with itself as the whole character of this prince. After he 
had become the object of general fear, he was dethroned 
by Isaac Angelus, who consigned him to a most cruel death. 
A. D. 1185. 

baac, a prince, who in other particulars showed gentle 
dispositions and effeminate manners, was deprived of his 
empire, and of his eyes, by his own brother, Alexius the 
Third. A. D. 1194. His son Alexius fled to Venice, 
and sought for aid (A. D. 1203.) : the West was at that 
time preparing a crusade, and Venice had undertaken to 
convey the armies into Asia. 

Arrigo Dandok), an old man, upwards of ninety years of 
age, who had almost entirely lost his sight, but whose mental 
eyes penetrated the more deeply into political intrigues, was 
doge of Venice, and the soul ofthe enterprise. He persuaded 
the crusaders to conquer Zara, a Dalmatian city, for the 
Venetians. The events which followed at Constantinople, 
appear from the following narrative, which was transmitted 
to the pope : 

'^ As we could not but apprehend that we should by our 
great multitude be burdensome to the Holy Land, and as we 
learnt that the citizens of Ccmstantinople wished to return 
under the dominion of their lawful emperor, we thought it 
expedient to setde the disquiets that existed there, in order 
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to secure for ourselves the necessary suppUes wad asastanoa 
for our future proceedings. We found the city, of Constan- 
tinople uncommonly strong, the citizens in arms, 60,000 cav- 
alry, and all the implements necessary for defence. The 
unlawful emperor had told the people that we designed to 
subdue them, and reduce tlieir church in obedience to your 
holiness. Being only stocked with provisiotis for fourteen 
days, we were obliged to repeat our attacks without intermish 
siQn. On the eighth day we broke into the city. The em- 
peror flying with a few of his pec^Ie, we seated Alexius the 
Fourth on the throne of his father, after setting free the latter 
from his dungeoti. The new emperor promised us 300,000 
mark& of silver, provisions for a year, and his assistance in 
recovering the holy sepulchre. He only desired us, on ac- 
count of the Greeks, to remain in our camp without the city. 
Soon after this he su^red himself to be persuaded by his 
father to fall upon us by surprise, and set fire to our fleet 
The project was discovered : the pem)le, afraid of our ven- 
geance, cried out for a sovereign. The emperor, in order 
to appease us and them, sent to the discontented his kins- 
man Murtzulph (Alexius the -Fifth). A. D. 1204. The 
latter betrayed and murdered the emperor and his father, 
and closed the gates of the city against us. There is, holy 
father, in the wlu)le West, no city like Constantinople ; the 
walls are lofty and wide, consisting of squared stones : at 
every interval of five hundred paces is a stone tower, sup- 
porting another of wood, six stories high ; between the towers 
are bridges, full of arms and bowmen : double and very 
wide fosses allowed no play to our machines. Often durmg 
the night they sent fire-ships out against us. Our land forces 
alarmed Murtzulpli, but he preferred to die rather than 
surrender. He had killed the young emperor with a club, 
and he gave out that Alexius had died from other causes. 
He obtained advantages over us, but at length the ships 
Paradin and Pilgrim, under the command of die bishops of 
Troyes and Soissons, eflfected a landing. When the Greeks 
saw that the whole forces of the Franks were pressing into 
the haven, and into the streets, their courage forsook them. 
Not far from us the emperor took flight, with all the nobles, 
and sought refoge in the palace. We put the people to the 
sword ia the streets,, until night came on. At length our 
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wkhoirt ordei8,jru8lied with ifreasbbie force to 
Mmi iht imperial tesideiice, and made themsdifes masters 
^k ; wheraupoD all Constantiiiople subimtted* Mostboly 
firtber, tbe qoanti^ of gotd, silver, precious stooes, and,otfaer 
costly tfaiiigB whicn we have found, far exceeds all that could 
becollectad in the city of Rome, and in all our Cbristendom. 
Six Vesetkn Doblemen, with tbe bishops of TVoyes, Sois^ 
sens, Halberstadt, and Ptolemais, assembled with the 
legates of your bofiness ; and, after celebrating high mass 
aod public prayers, with the counsel and assistance of tbe 
high and mighty IcmnI, Hennr Dandolo,.doge of Venice, dect- 
ed Baldwin, count of Ffainaers, to be emperor of Constants 
nopie. The fourth part of tbe empire was left to him ; tbe 
remainder we divided among ourselves. We will endeavor 
to ■Mintain possession of this fine land, full at com, wine, oil, 
wood, and pasturage, and share it out in fiefi to tbe noble 
Imigbts, who wiU join their arms to ours. As we have read 
IB bislDries, and understood from learned men, that in old 
times the predecessors of your liofiness came even to Con- 
stantinople, we entreat your hdiness to do the same, and 
here to bold a council." 

Pope Innocent knew too well what became his character 
not to publish the bann against crusaders, who, instead of 
oonquerii^ the infidek, deposed Christian emperors from 
their thrones ; vet, on considering the circumstances, as be 
said, he again absolved them. For the rest, he knew them 
too well to predict any bng duration of their power, and he 
dedmed visitbg C(»istantim)ple^ 

Venice took possession of tbe islands of tbe Grecian sea ; 
French noblemen divided ancient Greece among them; 
Vilfe-bardouin, the historian of these events, became lord 
of Achaia ; and Otho de la Roche, a Burgundian, duke of ^ 
Athens/ 

Three principalities were founded by tbe Greeks ; one 
by Theodoras Lascaris, son-in-law of the empercnr Alexius 
• the Third, a man of enterprising genius, at Nicsa, in Bithynia : 
this sovereignty governed Asia Minor under the imperial 
name. Two other states were founded by princes of the 
Comnene house ; one of them was Lacia, on the eastern 
shore of the Black sea, where politeness and barbarism were 
in avonderfel manner combined, in a short qpace ; TrapesEus, 
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or Trebtsond, was the ^ttal of tlus state, and its pwicei 
subsequendy assumed the tide of empenxs : the second do- 
miniai was founded by a prince of the house of Aneek), in 
Acamaoia and QQtoUa, which extended over the Chimsra 
and Albama, as &r as Prilq>. The latter was termed the 
Despotate. 

A. D, 1205. Baldwin, of Flanders, became, m the first 
year of his reign, a sacrifice to the greatness he bad acouired : 
he was insidiously slain by JohanniciiK, king of the Bulga* 
rians,who, about twenty years before, had recovered their lost 
fireedcun. Baldwin appears to have suffered a cruel death ; 
whereupon the kingdom devolved on his able an4 hitherto 
successful brother Henry ; firom the latter to his brother-in- 
law, Peter of Courtenay, grandson of Lewis, the Sixth, f^om 
whom it descended to his sons. It was ever on the decrease. 
The customs of the Latins were not in harmony with the 
manners of the native people, and their power obtained no 
internal consolidaticNfi. 



SECTION XI. 

THE EMPEROR FREDERICK THE SECOND. 

Philip was scarcely acknowledged sovereign of the 
Western empire when he fell by the hand of an assassin : 
and hb successor, Otho the Fourth, inmiediately after his 
election, rushed precipitately into the same measures which 
had involved his predecessors in so many conflicts with the 
Roman see. Innocent was enraged, and the princes of the 
empire aband(Mied him for Frederick, son of Henry the 
Sixth. A. D. 1212. 

Frederick was animated by an heroic spirit ; he was equal 
to the bravest of the ancient Csesars, and in intelligence 
superior to most of them . He conceived the same pardalit v 
for the poetry of the Provencals, which his father and his 
son Ccxirad, with many other princes and lords of those 
times, had entertained for that of the Germans : tenderness, 
animation, and euphony pervade the works of thb prince 
and his noble relatives. Love and virtue were not dieir 
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ooly themes ; the c<Mrruptioiis of the age were rquehended 
in their verses, and the exploits of Richard and Saladin 
celebrated : their muse often took a lofty fl%ht, and availed 
itself of all the resources of languid ; the lyre resounded 
widi the praises of Crod, the beauties q[ the firmament and 
of all nature, and with the imagbary scenes of romance. 
The emperor excelled all his competitCNrs in dmt powerfiil 
glance with which he surveyed the follies of his age, and 
penetrated the most important truths. Witli all hb sublim- 
ity he was full of grace and gentleness ; in his exterior he 
was engaging, because in every individual, of whatever rank, 
nation, or faith he might be, the emperor only saw human 
nature in different garbs : the love of pleasure contributed 
to render him popukr. He possessed immovable firmness, 
and a greatness of individual character, the impression of 
which long survived Ids death. 

The popes, in order to keep Frederick empkyed in 
distant countries, compelled him to enter into a vow to de- 
liver the holy sepulchre : in vain he endeavored to defer 
the enterprise, which often seemed to be merely a pretext 
for raising tributes. When he could not longer delay, he 
marched to Syria, and concluded a treaty with Malek-el- 
Kamel, or Meledin, sultan of Egypt (A. D. 1229.), according 
to which the latter gave up to him the sovereignty of Jeru-^ 
salem, Bethlehem, Nazaretli, and other holy places, with- 
out resorting to arms. 

His enemies excited disoixlers in Italy, but he returned 
and defeated them. Gregory the Ninth had ascended the 
papal chair in the 85th year of his age, and held it fourteen 
years, in perpetual contention with the emperor. He and 
his successor Innocent the Fourth, of the house of the 
Genoese Fieschi, counts of Lavagna, frustrated all the 
projects which Frederick was anxious to complete, and em- 
bittered his reign. Innocent, in order to lessen the impres- 
sion which tlie introduction of the Roman. law produced in 
favor of the imperial power, opposed to it the decretals, 
a compilatton of papal ordinances, which Raymond c£ 
Pennaforte, a Dominican friar, had prepared at his com- 
mand : a worthy. coimtCMrpart of the old cempilations, which 
was fidsely ascribed to bishop Isidore, of Seville, and in 
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the begbomng of the ninth century was promulgated anocxig % ^ 
the Grermans, by Ricbulf, archbishop of Mentz. Gratian'9 > ' 
system of decrees was from that time in the highest author- ^ 
ity^ and the pope ordered students, and their instructers, to . ^; . 
abide by the new compilation. ? ' ^ . 

In the employment of spiritual arms the use of other ^ ; '^ 
weapons was not lost sight of, but the former were -now . ^ > 
wielded with more than usual energy by both parties. The 
emperor himself fought with arguments, and availed him- 
self of his talent of ridicule in opposition to the solemn 
gravity of the ptiests; and he spared no resource that \ ^ 
might tend to bring contempt upon lus enemies. But the % 1 # 
hour for effecting a revolution was not yet come. He paid ^ * ' 
80 little respect to immunities, that he suffered priests to be / j 
castrated, hanged, and burnt, and employed the chiuch - 
plate for common kitchen furniture. He buOt a city for ^ 
the Moslem and dwelt among them. Ezzelino di Romano, *^. . 
his admmistrator in Lombaray, sought to subdue the spirit 
of opposition which displayed itself in the cities of that 
province, by severities which affiight the imagination, ^y 
The emperor took possession of all the territories which f 
belonged to tlie papacy, and had a strong party even in 
Rome. 1*4* 

A. D. 1244. Innocent the Fourth retired to France, *Jf/^ 
and summoned a council of the church at Lyons, which ^' ^ 
was attended by deputies from France, Spain, England >' ? * *^ 
and many German princes, counts, and other noblemen, y^ £ 
The emperor was accused of a design to extirpate the ^^K t 
Christian religion, of the most flagitious vices, and of /w «/« 
many horrible crimes. Accordingly, after adducing former ^ s / 
precedents, the pope, at the head of the council, published ^ / t 
the bann a^nst him, and declared him to have forfeited y/A ^ 

his crown. i k '^ ^ 

Germany remained faithful to Frederick, until Henry, \t\ £ * 

his eldest son, deserted him. Although this unfortunate ^ W 

youth fell a sacriflce to his levity, the allegiance of the em- ^ j 

peror's subjects from that time declined. In consequence ^ ^ r 

of the sentence of the council, the landgrave of Thuiinda, *^ ^ v^ 

and, after his speedy death, William count of Hollana, ^ \t f jf 
noble and enterprismg youth, were opposed to the coh-^i • 
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^mned Frederick with* die imperial tide. A. D. 1S47. 

The latter reftsted with unshaken fortitude, until fixtune 

4 iwas unfaithful to him in eYety region of his empire. Hie 

• (puUic oirinion, under the ^idance of his Utterest enemies^ 

lljf was the occasion of his ruin, and he died a prey to diagrin 

%r and disappointment. A. D. 1252. 
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SECTION XII. 

THE INTERBEGNim* 



V y A. D. 1254. Neither Conrad, the 6on of Frederick, who 

2 V^fell in the defence of his hereditary possesBioDS ; nor WiHiam, 

who perished prematurely by a different fate (A. D. 12M,); 

nor the duke of Cornwall, brother of the English king, who 

was elected by some of the prmces (A. D. 1257.), and onhr 

knew how to sell privileges m order to reimburse himsdEf 

for the sums they had cost him ; nor Alphonso of Cacstile, 

to whom others confided the crown ;! nor may other prince 

in Christendom, foimd himself m a situation, or possessed 

of the power« requisite for restoring the royal authority ki 

. Germany, and the imperial dignity in Europe, to that dt* 

*X S^"^^ ^^ eminence which they had maintain^ durii:^ the 

^ three [H^ceding centuries. The su]Mreme majistraoy of the 

European commonwealth fell into such a state of impoteD^, 

that die three-and-twenty years wMch followed the death 

I of Frederick are termed by many an interr^num, or a 
period of vacation of the throne ; and we may so consider 
them without' doing injusdce to the character of this age. 

A. D. 1255. At this time Walpode, a chief citiaen of 
Mentz, united the cities of Upper Germany and the Rhine,, 
from the feet of the Alps to the efflux of the Abine, ia a 
league for the common defence of their manufactures and 
commerce against usury, unlawful imposts, and robbery by 
land and water. 

A. Di 1241. Sholtly before this combination, the ex* 
ample of Hambure and Lubeck had occarioned the confed* 
oration of all the Tow^ German and northern commerciil 
towns in the great Hanseatic league. 
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The cambmotioDs of the towns, by wfakb botgesses and. 
traders rendered diemselvet^ of poetical importaiiee, dis- 
pleased the great* factious disputes between Guelphs and 
GhibelUnes, nobles €ind citisens, [nrevailed in every com- 
munity: trading corpc^ations were f(Hined, and gradually 
assumed the chief direction of affidrs. A. D. 1234. 
Vienna, Turin, Rome, and Paris, were dangerous places 
of residence. - 

A. D. 1246. We saw the downM of die house of Ba* 
benberg, in Austria, which happened shortly before the 
death of Frederick. Vienna had often contended for her 
liberty against the last duke, who fell at length in batde 
against die Hungarians. The occasion of his deatth re- 
mained in uncertainty. As the emperor had now lew 
leisure than ever to provide for the pmteotion of this boun^ 
dary, and the successicm lo the dukedom was deputed be^ 
tween- Herrmann, margrave of Baden, husband of the niece 
of duke Fredenck, and his two siste^sf Constantia and 
Margaretha, die provincial smes resolved, on the death of 
Herrmann, to confide the eovemment of their counisy 10. 
the ma]^rave Henry of Meissen, husband of Constantiii. 
A. D. 1250. This resolution was prevented firom taking 
e^ct by the fair promises and weighty arguments wfaion 
Wenceslaf, king of Bohemia, addrei^ed to the deputies of 
the states. 

SECTION XIII. 

BOHEMIA. 

The kingdom of Bohemia is a fertile vallev, enck)seci 
between Saxony, Thurmg^a, Franconia, Bavana, Ausdria, 
Moravia, »id Silesia, and surrounded by chains of moun^ 
tains, which have in some parts a great elevatiod. The ^ 
surface is computed at 900 square miles.^ There are 
passes between the hills, which the nature of their situatkm 
renders very important. We shall not stay to detaU fifoitt 
Dalemil and Cosmus what those authors relate concerning 

* Equal to 18,000 English square miles. 
VOL. 11. 23 * 
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prince Tchecb, the encbantress Libftssa, the wars of damsels 
at Dewin, and the dukes and duchesses whom the evil spirit 
has carried away or the earth swallowed up. The Tchechi, 
for such is the national appellation, taking possession of 
Bohemia, or the home of the Boti^ after the latter people 
had abandoned it, were governed by Tchechish princes, in 
the series of whom Przemysl was the founder of a dynasty 
which lone held the sovereign bower. The Tchechi suffered 
many evi6 inflicted upon !he^ by the Gennan king,, and 
were often oblised to pay them tribute. It was also prej- 
udicial to their mctependence that they attained the knowi- 
edge of Christianity by the preaching of Greek and Roman 
missionaries, the latter of whom brought them under the 
influence of the pope; and that many Germans, either of 
their own accord, or invited by the Bohemian princes, 
sought settlements in their country. To the latter the 
Tchechi were indebted for the blessings of civilization, which 
would scarcely have displayed itself, or have attained per- 
fection in a Slavonian horde, without the aid of foreign in- 
fluence. The states hoped to preclude all the evil effects 
that were to be apprehended fiom these .circumstances, by 
the cmlinances which they established under Sobieslaf, after 
the death of the emperor Henry the Fifth. It was enacted 
that no stranger should govern in Bohemia, or hold any 
o£ce in the administration ; that on the death of a duke 
the burgomasters of Prague should assemble the country 
deputies, in the space of three days, to elect a successor, 
with the counsel and assistance of the magistracy of that 
town ; that the latter should immediately bind himself by 
oath to observe the liberties of hb people, for the mainte- 
nance of which the nobles were directed continually to watch. 
Yet Bohemia continued to be dependent on the Swabian 
emperors, until duke Przemysl Ottocar, during the divisions 
which arose after the reign of Henry the Sixth (A. D. 
1200.), had the good fortune to secure d^e royal dignity, 
not only for himself, but for all his successors. This king 
Przemysl was fother of that Wenceslaf who detained the 
deputies of the Austrians. 

He held under his sway not only Bohemia, but Moravia 
also. This ancient seat of the Marcomanni, had become in 
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later times the centre of an extensive sovermgn^, which 
terminated on the conquest of 'Pannonia by tl^ Madjan^ 
or Hungarians. I]or aner the death of king Swadbog, or 
Swatopulk, there was no chief capable of holding under his 
sway me tribes, who were for the most part barbarousy or 
of maintaining the sceptre of McMravia; and from that 
time forwards the Moravian people adhered sometimes to 
the Pdish, but more often to the Bcriiemian dukes, who at 
lei^th obtained a j>ermanent sway over their country. 

Wenceslaf persuaded the Austrian deputies to reoom- 
moid his son rrzem^sl Ottocar,^ a warlike and enterpriskf 
youth, to the Austnans as their duke, and to Margaret, 
sister of Constantia, as her husband* The barons of 
Kuenriog, a house which had formerly migrated from the 
Rhine to Austria, supported his pretensions the more will- 
inely, as they hoped to dcgrive advantages from die favor 
Of die prince who was enamored of their sister. Bohemia^ 
Moravia, Austria, Suria, and Camida, the acquisition of 
die last duke, now beoune united. A. D. 1253. We 
have mentioned above that the new prince added also Ca- 
rinthia to his possessions. 

The wise margrave of Meissen, content with the acqui- 
ffld(Mi of Thuringia, laid aside his further pretensions ; and 
Frederick, the prince of Baden, son of Herrmann, was as 
yet a minor. 

SECTION XIV. 

EXTINCTION or THE HOHENSTAUFfeNS. 

The last mentioned prince allied himself closely to Con- 
rad, called Conradin on account of his tender years, duke 
of Swabia, grandson of the emperor Frederick by his son 
Conrad the Fourth. These princes were of the same age, 
and experienced similar fortunes. Conradin was at length 
invited by the Italians to take possession of his hereditary 
dominions, the Norman kingdom. A. D. 1268. Charles 
of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, king of 'France, had made 
himself master of this territory by the aid of the pope ; but 
His admbistration was unpopular. When Conradin, ae- 
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oompanifid by Fradwok, tlie irieod of Us ;rautht aitived m 
haify Jb» was welooKOod by the nSbi^ of bis bouse^ aod bj 
majqr wbo pitiad his unworthy fate. At Rodae he was 
net by the seoalor priooe Henuy of Civs^ile, bro^ier of 
king AUboao^ aod hy mm^ o(^ neUas* Si«iily dadared 
for Dim, and naay Neapoktan barons reinforced Im army. 
A batde was fought near Taffliaoossoi which was for some 
time doubtful, uiw Fortune aeclaied herself inimiGalfo the 
young pancfds, who were both takao fmoc^rB. Charles of 
Anjott, in his whole conduct brutd and wijust, hesitated 
Ml to order Conradyi of Hohenstauien, the deseestdant of 
three iDustrious empaxMrs, wbo had oome to ^ke posses- 
sion of his paternal inheritance, to be publicly beheaded 
m the city of Naples with his friend Frederick ; and the 
oope justined the act. It seemed as if the shades of the 
Norman barons, whom his ancest(»r Henry the Sktb bed 
erueUy put to death, demanded r^tributiTin i^ innooeot 
bkxxi of his descendant. 

His calamity secured the dominion of Przemysl Ottocar, 
which in a contrary turn of affiurs might have been disturbed 
by Frederick. These events seem to have prepured the 
way. for the vigorous defence by which* tins boundary of 
the empire was maintained a^inst the disturbances tbi^ 
bad arisen shortly liefiMre m Hungary, and seemed likely 
to be renewed. 

SECTION XV. 

OF THE HUKOAJUANS. 

Aft^ the Hungarians had possessed themselves of their 
country under a pruice of the house of Arpad, and had 
contmued for a century to be the terror of western Eurbpe, 
they began under Geysa to acquire a taste for agriculture 
and civilized Ufe. The power of the German kings, the 
hereditary margraviate in Austria, and the warlike spirit of 
other adjoining nations, had forced them to desist from their 
predatory enterprises. Stephen, the son of Geysa, intro- 
duced, at the same time, Christianity and the royal dignity. 
A. D. 1000. 



Although the fcnrmer was secured by the establi^unent of 
a hierarchy, and the latter by a constitution, yet the popu- 
lar preference for hea(tbeciis|Linai}ners, and the circumstance 
that Stephen left no successor, occasioned great disturbances 
after his death* A- D* 1037. The variety of nations who 
had ^ttled in Hungary together with, and before the Mad- 
jaresi and who'wi^e for the nx>st part barbarous in tbeir 
habits, rendered a commpn legblation, and the encourage- 
ment of unifiNrm manners, a very difficult undertaking. 
Hence ensued a period of weakness in the government, of 
whi<di the essperor Henry the Third and other German 
monarcbs availed themselves in order' to deprive Hungary 
of her independence. The greater the decSne which now 
pr^ented itself in the circumstaaces of the natbn, when 
compm*ed with the dory of former ages, the more odious 
the recently adopted hdbits became to the people, who now 
lived in slavery, and remembered with regret those ancient 
times when they were not bound to the labors of agricul- 
ture, or to the irksome service of their oppressors. To these 
impediments the wisest of their kings opposed, with various 
degrees of success, the influence of social ordinances and the 
powers a[ relmon ; but they could not maintain civilization 
among the Hungarians until almost all the neighboring 
naticms had already attained it, and it became absokitely 
necessanr. A. D. 1196. Bela the Third possessed him-, 
self of Halicz and Vladimir, cities which sometimes had 
belonged to the Poles, at others to the Russians, and extend- 
ed his sway over Dalmatia. This prince allied himself by 
marriage to the Comneni, and gave the Hungarians a code 
of laws (A. D. 1236.) ; and his son Andrew settled more 
completely the constitution. Thus the king of Hungary 
established bis power over a people whose predilection was 
for arms, .but who began to accommodate themselves to civil 
order ; while Croatia, Slavonia, and from the time of Vla- 
dislaf the First, who married the sister of Saromir, Dalmatia 
also, were in consequence of internal disquiets and the in- 
fluence of the Krals, or petty k'mgs of Servia, alternately in 
the possession of the Greek emperor and the Venetians : 
but more frequently subject to the former, to which Erdeel 
or Transylvania was more closely connected. 
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SECTION XVI. 

or THE TARTARS OR lION«OLES. 

In the thirteentb centuiy revolutions oeciirred in die ancient 
country of the Hiongnu, which unexpectedly and fearfully 
disturbed the (»der of afiairs in this and other kb^k^ns of 
the West and North. 

A great chan, who ruled over thirty thousand fiimiSes 
on the banks of the Selinga, died before Us son Temudsin 
had attained to man's estate. The hcxde was conisequently 
divided under di£^rent heads, and only thirteen mmilies 
persevered in their allegiance, while many who had beheld 
with invidious eyes the splendor and opulence of the £itber, 
now attempted to seize upon the possessions of the son. 
The latter, as soon as he grew up, displayed a penetratine 
and aspirins genius. He defeated his enemies, and acquired 
renown. He divided the booty among his comrades, whose 
attachment he valued morb than riches. He treated them 
with fraternal kindness, and filled the whole country with 
the love and veneration of his name. 

The nation held a conVention on the banks of the SeHnga. 
A khodsha or sage, revered for his age and virtues, rose up 
in the assembly, and said, " Brethren, I have seen a vision. 
The great God of heaven, on bis flaming throne, surround- 
ed by the spirits on high, sat in judgment on the nations of 
the earth : sentence was pronounced, and he gave the do- 
minion of the world to our chief Temudsin, whom he ap- 
pointed Gingliis Khan <5r Universal Soverekn." The Mm* 
goles then held up their hands and swore to follow Temudsin, 
the Cringhis Khan, in all his enterprises. A. D. 1206. 

The latter, resolved to traverse the whole earth, and only 
to give peace to the conquered, broke forth from the cold 
and savage wilderness, invaded China, overcame the djmasty 
of Sum, conquered the capital Yen-kmg, over-ran the pe- 
ninsula of Corea, marched westward through the mountains, 
subdued Tibet, proceeded to Cashmire, and appeared on 
the confines of the mighty sultan of Chowaresmia, who^had 
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overcome the dynasty of Ghaur, and ruled over a neat part 
of Hindustan and nearly the whole of Peisia. With four 
hundred thousand warriors, Ala-ed*din Mohammed^ die stm 
of Takas, marched against Ginghis Khan : he was defeated 
and his kingdom conquered. His hercnc son, Grelaleddin 
Mankbarn, in a k>nc and adventurous course, was driven 
from India to the Tigris, and terminated (it is uncertain 
when) his unmerited su£^ings in a violent death. The banlqs 
of the Caspian were as sooir subdued as discovered by the 
conqueror. The czar of the neighboring Rtissia set out 
on me Kalca with great forces ; he fought, and was forced 
to seek a hasty flight. Ginghis Khan died in the sixty-^ 
fourth year of his age (A. D. 1227.), after he had filled 
Asia with his renown and the terror of bis name, and had 
^ven laws and military ordinances to the M<Migoles. 

Oktay, Dushi, Tuli, and Jagatay, his sons, and Cruyuch, 
Batu, Hulaku, and Koblay, his grandsons, continued his 
enterprises. In vain the Sum attempted to resist ; in vain 
the Russian grand-prince, Alexander Newski, the. conqueror 
of Livonia, tried the chance of war ; and in vain the com- 
mander of the Faithful Moslem. A. D. 124L From Ae 
eastern ocean, which washes the coasts of China and Japan, 
to the Silesian Oder, tlie world was in commotion, in anx- 
ious expectation of die Mongolian arms. 

The successor of the czar Alexander Newski fled through ' 
the forests of Lithuania to the kmg of Poland. The throne of 
Rurik, which, more than three hundred and eighty yeaft, 
had been the greatest in these northern regions, feU into such 
a state of dependence on the Mongoles, that the khan of 
the golden horde received tribute from the. czar during two 
hundred and twenty years, and was arbiter of his honor, 
life, and fortune. 

Batu, son of Dushi, having completed this conquest, 
marched at the head of a coundess muldtude to the con- 
fines of western Christendom, at the time when the empe- 
ror Frederick the Second was involved in his most vehement 
quarrels with the pope. In France, Lewis the Ninth sat 
on a neglected throne ; die papal chair was vacant ; in the 
north, Erich king of Denmark governed a state which was 
weakened by the misfortunes of his father ; Erich of Sweden 
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mled a natkm whieh was coDsasiiDe its powers b}r internal 
strift ; and in Pdand, Pdeskf could scarcely nudntain his 
kjngdom against his uncle, the duke of Masovia. Balu ac- 
oordingty himt Cracow without re»staoce ; Bela the Fourth, 
king of Hungary, son of Andrew, a wise and courageous 
prince, impeded in bis useful pursuits by the seditions of 
nis country, had received the Komamans from the neigh- 
borhood of the Moldau, to people the scarcely bfaabtted 
plains on the river Theiss. This prince was defeated in a 
dedsive battle agunst the invading Mongoles, who in Europe 
were termed l^urtars ; after which be fled to the islands 
of Ldbumia, and the enemy laid waste his country with fire 
and sword. Their hordes marched out of Poland, burnt 
Breslau, and were expected at Berlin and Meissen. 

On this sudden emergency, the emperor and the cardinals 
entreated the nations to lend their aid to the Silesian princes. 
Many barons and knights, with their vassals, came to the 
assistance of duke Henry, who, descended from Polish 
Piasts, was governor of Lower Silesia. A battle was fought 
near Wollstadt, not far from ligness (A. D. 1242.), which 
was aae of the most destructive that was ever lost in dae 
contests with eastern barbarians. The people of all the 
neighboring countries sought refuge in their mountains. 

The enemy made no wther progress : he was unskiBed 
in besieging towns, and he found no treasures in the West 
which repaid him for his hard contests with many valiant 
pAaces. Koblai, son of Tuli^ the Mogul, found the con- 
quest of China an eaaer enterprise, and Japan was only 
protected by the sea. 



SECTION XVII. 

TALL or THE CHAIilFAT OF BAGDAD. 

At this era Mostasem, son of Mostauser, sat <» the ven- 
erable throne of the commanders of the Faithful of the 
house of Abbas : he was destitute of those qualities which 
excite the reverence of the people : the power of Bagdad 
was k>st, but its splendor was great ; for this city was sdU 
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the pdint of union among all the Moslem of die Sunite sect 
The science of the Arahs also maintained its ceiebiily, and 
boasted of the astronomer and geographer Nasir-Eddin, who 
afterwards became president of the academies under the 
Moguls. He lived at Maraga in the land of Aderbeijau, 
observed the stars, and wrote on the duties of men. Self- 
denial was not in his system the first of virtues. This man 
dedicated a book to the ignorant Mostasem. The chalif, 
prejudiced agi^inst the author because he was* a native of 
Chorasan, treated with contempt the learned labor of the 
philosopher; and from that time Nasir»£ddin sought an 
opportunity of e&cting his ruin. He prevailed upon Ibn 
Ab Alkami, the confidential minister of the chalif, to weaken 
the state by internal factions ; and, in the mean time, per- 
suaded Hulaku, grandson of Ginghis Khan, that the destruc- 
tion of the chaliiat would be an enterprise worthy of bis 
arms, and would repay the toil of his barbarians. 

Hulaku accordingly sought a quarrel with the chafif, and 
since a pretext is never difficult to find for the powerful, he 
soon besieged and conquered Bagdad. In the 656th year 
of the Mohammedan hegira, the fifty-sixth successor oi the 
great prophet was trodden to pieces by horses, amid the 
tumult of the sacking of his capital. Forty days the Moguls 
plundered the ancient seat of Arabian splendor ; and their 
swords deprived two hundred thousand of its inhabitants of 
their lives. 

The Mbguls then proceeded with increased forces to the 
Mediterranean sea, and the Italian cities apprehended the 
destruction of their commerce on the Arabian gulf. Haleb 
quickly fell before their arras: they took X)amascus, and 
entered the Holy Land. But Malek-el-Modafiar Seif-ed- 
din' Kothnz, sultan of the Mamlukes in Egypt, defeated 
their troops near the well of Goliah (A. D. 1260.): and 
his sucpessor, Malek-ed-Daher Abulfatb Bibars Bonddk- 
tari, deprived them of their Syrian conquests. 

To this prince Hakem Beamrillah Achmed Mostaser, 
of )be house of the chalifs, fled in the garb of mourning. 
A. D. 1262. The sultan reverently granted him an asylum 
at Kahira, and a cqmpetent income ; and the refugee gave 
him in return jhe sanction of the prophet's name» DuriojC 
VOL. II. 24 
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tmo oflnmries and a haU^ the titular empenxs of the wocU 
oontiiniad to live oo the chari^ of the Jminkikes. 



SECTION XVUI. 

THE HAIO^UKSS. 

Saladin the Great had divided his empire among his sobs, 
and had dven a suhan to each of the capital cities, Haleb, 
Hamath, Damascus, Bassora, and Kdura. His successors 
were weakened by mutual jealousies. In seven years, two 
sons and a grandson of Saladin had reigned in ^ypt : bis 
biodier, Malek-el-Adel Seif-ed-din Abu Bekr, with his 
posterity, reigned fifty years : the succesaon was settlecLby 
no certain law ; it was acquired by genius and courage, and 
could only be maintained by severe vigilance. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, Lewis the 
Ninth, king of France, according to the genius of bis agfs, 
undertook 9, crusade against the Mohammedans in E^pt, 
fdmilar to tliat which his father had carried on, with still 
greater injustice, against the unfortunate Alb^enses. The 
spirit of the times seduced him ; even boys were so possessed 
by it, that in the beginning of this century, near ninety 
thousand youths, from different countries, left their-parents 
and schoolmasters, in order to betake themselves to the 
Holy Land. A. D. 1210. Tliey came in great troops 
to Marseilles and Brindisi, and fell a prey for the most part 
lo cold, hunger, and distempers. The good king, perhaps 
well pleased to employ his turbulent nobles in a .^reign en- 
terprise, believed, with that simplicity of heart, which in his 
character was singularly connected with soiiod wisdom, that 
he was performing a work meritorious in the sight of God, 
and exemplalry to the whole world. 

A. D. 1219. He beg^n, as Andrew king of Hungary, 
duke Leopold of Austria, and other prudent crusaders had 
done some years before, by conquering Damietta, which 
commanded the frontier of Egypt, in order to secure an 
adequate supply of provisions from the fruitful stores of that 
country, and to prevent the sending of succors to Jerusalem. 
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Dilmietta was also an important city for the commerce car- 
ried on /with India. His brother Kobert,vcoiitit of Artois, 
misted by the temjfdars, {m)ceeded farther into the intrnxr, 
aiid took the newly fortified city of Mansura. For the fcnner 
of these conquests the crusaders were indebted to the 
absence, {or the latter to the mortal sickness, of the suhtti 
Malek-€»^ideh Eyub. Soon after, the French having given 
themselves up to plunder and debauchery, their enemy con*- 
ducted the waters of the Nile into their camp, and cut off 
their retreat, at a time \^hen they were already weakened 
by diseases. In this emergency, the king, fitting with 
hevoic valor, was taken prisoner ; his brother was never 
again found. Lewis was forced to give a prodigious sum for 
his ransom, and to restore to his enemy the conquered 
towns. A. D. 1249. 

The capitulation which the sultan Malek-et-Moattam 
Turan-Sha granted to the French king, excited the. rage of 
the Bahrite Mamlukes. This soldiery, levied in the Cau- 
casus, and introduced into Egypt by Saleh, were so con- 
scious of their preponderance over the effeminate Egypti^is, 
that it seemed an insult to their conunanders, to transact any 
important afiair without consulting them. A. D. 1250. 
They slew the sultan, possessed themselves of the sove* 
reignty under their courageous leader, Matek-el-Moezz Az- 
ed-din Ibek Gashnekir, and gave him the beautiful Shagr* 
ed-dorr, stepmother of the last sultan, for his consort. > 

The country whence the Mamlukes came, abounding in 
men of the greatest strength and beauty, renewed their 
numb^ annuuly by new reinforcements. Under the mod* 
em empire of the Ottomans, this species of sdldiery holds 
the chief power in Egypt. At that time, after havmg im- 
posed upon the country a sufficient tribute to support thmn 
iQXuriously at its expense, they arranged the government, 
and ordained that the sultan and his vizier should consult 
tfaeir captains in all affiurs of importance ; that a ereat cadi 
should administer justice; and that each of the four sech 
who difler in their interpretation of the Koran, should have 
their own cadi, but that all should be nominated by the 
sultan. 
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For more tbsm two htiodred aad fify yean, the Mandukes 
were governed through forty-^^t revolutbos by their sut- 
taa^. The prince was seldom succeeded by his sod, but 
commonly by a favorite slave or a valiant soldier. Their 
life was a militaiy one ; they were seldom invdved in do* 
mestic relations : always renewed by reinforcements of vig- 
orous youdis firom Caucasus, the Mandukes maintained their 
strength without becoming enervated by the influence of a 
warm climate. 

Lewb having purchased hb liberly, betook himself to 
Ptolemais, or Acre, a fortified town in the Holy Liand, which 
still beku^ed to the crusaders. He redeemed many captive 
Christians by hb gold, and remained four years an inhabi- 
tant of Palestbe, 



SECTION XIX. 

THE DRUSES. 

In these times, the power and the faid) of the Druses, who 
still dwdl under their emirs in mount LiebanoD, were ex- 
tended beyond their former limits. A Persian, named Mo- 
hammed Ebn Ismael, who had lived more than two cen- 
turies before the age we are now surveying, was the founder of 
this sect, whose religious doctrine affirmed '^ that God had 
revealed himself to mankind four times in all ages ; once in 
the time of Jesus, once in that of Mohamm^ and lastly 
through Hakem, a Fatimide prince, who had been sultan 
of Egypt; that Hakem was the most faithful interpreter of 
hb will ; for Jesus had been abandoned by God, and given 
up to an ignominious death, Mohammed had been possessed 
by an evil spirit, but Hakem was Grod himself; that the 
Druses should ever serve him, always in secret places, bitf 
that it was permitted^ them to frequent alternately ftiosques 
anti churches." For the rest, they kept .themselves free 
from all rules which limit the enjoyment of pl^aauiB. 
Every Friday they read their religious books, and'^te some 
bread with dried raisins, and they are said to worship an 
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idol made of inm. They recognize each odier by a single 
questioii ; and they keep their secret so securely, that it is 
Cfoiy two years since we first began to have some probable 
grcnrnd for conjecture on this subject. 



SECTION XX. 

THE FRENCH MONARCHT. 

After an abode of six years in the east, Lewis the Ninth 
returned to his kingdom, and re-established there the au« 
thority of the laws. 

His grand&ther, Philip Augustus, had greatly au^ented 
the power of the crown. We have seen that the oukes of 
Normandy, both before and since they acquired possession 
of the English throne, maintained, by their power and talents, 
an equal weight with the kings in the affairs of France. 
Philip avmled himself of the wild adventures of king Richard, 
in order to shake the preponderance of these Ibrmidable 
vassals, and he carried on his attempt with unexpected 
success in the reign of John, the weak and unfortunate sue* 
cesser of that prince. A. D. 1203. The latter bavins 
murdered his own nephew, Arthur, Philip declared die fief 
.of Normandy, for the possession of which they had disputed, 
to be forfeited, and soon after made himself master of it. 
A. D. 1204. The fruit of three centuries of war and |K)liti- 
ctd intrigue was lost to the house of Normandy. Jolm was 
too base and too contemptible to obtain aid : the Endish re- 
joiced in his humiliation, which a^rded them facilities for 
restoring their freedom ; and Philip was too wise to excite 
envy by an ostentatious display of his power. From that 
time foi-ward, the power of the monarchy increased in 
France, and in England the freedom of the people. 

As Philip extended his dominions in the north-west, 
Lewis the Ninth was equally fortunate in the south, in 
uniting to the crown the territory of the counts of Toubuse, 
which Philip and Lewis the Eighth had in vain attempted 
to effect. He gave indeed the government of the province, 
together with the heiress, to his brother Alfonso ; but the 
. VOL. II. 24 * 
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litter dying ivilhout issue, it devolved ttpan the cEOwnu 
A. D. 1271. The kings had dready acquised poflseasion^ 
hjr pondiiee, of the donudiis which Simon of Mootfert bad 
acquired in the mountains of Langnedoc, in die coime oi 
his crusade against the AJbigenses, and which Montfort 
PAmaury found himself unable to maintain. 

A. D. 1238. Lewis die Ninth obtained by purchase 
the important county of Macon. While this king was yet 
a minor, his prudent mother had given assistance to the 
count of Champagne against his powerful enemies (A. D. 
1236.), on the condition that he should surrender to the 
crown the counties of Bk>is and Chartres. Thus the do* 
mains of the French king became every where extended 
m the vicinity of the most powerfiil vassals, so that it was 
henceferward as difficult for them to make any effiHt against 
him individually, as to unite their forces in any cctannxm 
attempt to resist the royal authority. 

In order to confirm this authority still further, he endeav- 
ored to render it respectable by a strict administration of 
justice. The royal protection was not only the most 
denniUe to the subject, because it was the most powerful, 
and the king did not so ofica stand in need of oppressive 
exactions as the inferior lords, buf it was also connected 
with a better regulated Judicial system. Four great bailiffi, 
as early as the reign of Philip Augustus, in Vermandois, at 
Sens, Macon, and St. Pierre le Moustier, received the 
appeals from the courts of the noUes. The deshe of a 
judicature accessible to the people, and of regular laws, was 
too general, for the nobles to venture upon any opposition 
to it. The king was the acknowledged protector of public 
justice; and every man, who was refused his right, was 
sure to obtain it from the royal bailiff. As supreme feudal 
lord, he took cosnizance of all complaints which might have 
any relation to teudal services ; and the obscure, corrupted, 
and indefinite expression of the feudal grants, was found to 
fitvor the interpretation of the most powerful party. When 
llie Roman jurisprudence came into vogue, the mferior 
judges were bewildered m the multitude and contradictions 
of so many laws: the appeals were multiplied, and the 
judges were only acquainted with established usages. 
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Thus the authority of these courts was on die wane from 
the time of Philip. 

Lewis the Ninth endeared hirdself to his sidgects iqr 
the simpKcitjr of his manners. Afier a fair hM upon the 
sod) he seated himself under an oak, in the forest of Vi^ 
ceAnes, and gave hearing and redress to every Frenchman. 
This monarchy so much revered for the sanctity pf his Itfe^ 
to wfaosfe upright judgment foreign princes cor^ded, without 
suspicion, the arbitration of their dkputes, who, in his 
council, uttered maxims of wisdom, who appeared as a 
fether and a shepherd among his people, established laws,* 
the vitiation of which seemed to be an act of impiety. 
The cases presented for the royal decisionf were multiplied ; 
fyf what Frenchman would not gladly receive judgment 
from St. Lewis? Formerly the monarchy was founded od 
the force of arms, but now the royal auttiority was estab* 
lished on the virtues of the sovereign. 



SECTION XXL 

TUNIS AND MAKOCO. 

Sixteen years after his return fi*om Palestine, Lewis 
under^K^ a second crusade against the Abuhafids at Tdnis. 

Fifty years had not elapsed since the death of Abdel* 
inumen, the chief of the Mowaheddin, who conquered the 
Morabeths, when the coast of Africa submitted to new sove- 
reigns. Before the supreme power had fallen in this 
country into the hands of a soldiery who continually re- 
newed their own numbers, the maintenance of authority 
depended always on the warlike and energetic talents of 
the founder of each dynasty, whose posterity soon slepvin 
luxurious repose on their insecure throne. At Tunis, the 
house of Abuhaf Omar held now a short-lived sway ; the 
Merinides ruled at Maroco, descendants of Abu Bekr, son 
of Abdul Hakk, son of- Mahbu, soa o( Hamama. The 
former molested the navigators oif the Mediterranean sea* 
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Lewis defeAed them, and hid siege to their caj^tal, but 
fab army was weakened by diseases, which biouj^ the 
monarch Umaelf to hb grave. As it seemed neither an easy 
matter to conquer Tunis, nor. probable that the possesaoo 
of it could be maintamed, the French commanders were 
contented with a trea^, by which it was agreed that the 
expenses of the war should be paid, scmie monasteries 
erected, and a tribute secured to Charles, the king of Sicily, 
brother of St. Lewis. 

The Abuhafidae and Merinides received no further mo* 
testation fixxn the Europeans. Literature was hooored 
m their country : annually, at the birth-day of the great 
prophet, poets contended at Fez for the prize of the sub- 
limest song; a fleet horse, a beautiful shve, an em- 
broidered^ robe, and the precedence before all the bards 
of the same year. The land was populous, well cultivated, 
and gayly ornamented with cities aiid maenificek palaces. 

Never had the Jews in the time of their dispersion 
boasted of so splendid a period of literature : here Avenoes 
developed the genius of the most intelligent of their teach- 
ers, Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon, who has illustrated their 
law with such luminous conception, and such an authori- 
tative judgment, that he holds the highest rank among those 
who have exerted their faculties on it, since the time of the 
first Moses. His principles have continued to this day to 
govern the opinions of a great part of his nation, and lutve 
excited the admiration of philotopbers. 

The numberless heights and valleys of Daran, or mount 
Atlas, became more and more occupied by pastoral tribes. 
The negro kingdoms beyond the sandy desert, became 
^nown by the journeys oi caravans ; camels traversed the 
pathless solitude ; and wherever springs issued forth from 
the arid surface, pastoral stations were established. The 
courts of Africa were not only the granaries of southern 
Europe, but were also enriched by the export of catde, 
cotton manufactures, tapestry, works of glass, and various 
kinds of honey and resin. These productions wete con- 
veyed from the warehouses of Algiers, Tolometta, Biserte, and 
.from the great market of Alexandria, Al-Gazayari, which 
we call Alleys, was founded in this age. The towns were 
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surrounded by beautiful gardens and meadows, and neces- 
sity had instructed the people in the method of irrigating 
them. For the rest, the cities of Africa abounded in every 
{Measure to which' the climate incited, and the law of Islam 
imposed few troublesome resoamts. 

Ceuta was fortified in the vicinity of the str$ut ; farther 
in the country, in the midst of villages and populous ham- 
lets, on a river which gave movemadt to three thousand 
mills, arose Telemsan, and on the confines of the uninhab- 
kable reg^n, the Vandalic Odegast ; but Tunis was most 
splendidly decorated, from the ruins of old Carthage, with 
the remains of Roman sculpture, and the works of the Ag- 
labites, and other illustrious sultans and emirs. Flourishing 
towns were scattered in the ample plains of the Date-country, 
or*Belad-al«jerid, through which sheiks wandered in free- 
dom with their hordes, who revered, in the sultan of Tunis 
<Nr Maroco, their protector and supreme judge. 

Such was northern Africa : its people we^e as brave as 
the ancient Carthaginians, and full of the inventive sagacity 
of Numidia. Every youth was instructed from his cradle 
in the use of arms : rocks, deserts, and ramparts secured 
their towns ; and the use of gunpowder was known to them 
long before Europe became acquainted with it. The cbiefii 
lived on the produce of their lands ; and public expenditures 
were proiaded for by tributes from the herds and other 
property. 

SECTION XXII. 

SPAIN. 

On the 16th of July, m the 1210th year of our era, the 
superiority of the Christians over the Arabs or Moors in 
Spain was finally decided. On that day Alfonso the 
Eighth, king of Castile, assisted by the princes of his own 
fruui, fought on the field of Las Navas de Tolosa, near 
XJbida, in the kingdom of Jaen, against the countless hosts 
of Mulek-en-Nasr Mohammed, the Mowaheddish sultan of 
Maroco. The Christian monarch obtained a complete 
viclcHfy. 
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A. D.~1230. Xhe only son of Alfonso died witfaout 
ban } and Ferdinand, the sod of his daughter, united Cas- 
tile and Leon. A. D. 1236. Having thus become more 
Sverful Aan the former kings, he conquered Baeza mai 
rdova, and after a diffici& siege of eighteen months, 
made himself master of the mapificent Seville. A. D. 
1246. Ferdinand fixed his residence in the Kasr, or 
palace of the AraUan princes, which is yet seen surrounded 
with labyrinths of myrtle and with finely watered gardens. 
A. D. 1250. Setting out thence, he gained possession of 
Cadiz : in vain the mountains of Jaens opposed themsdves 
to his career : the coasts no longer aUowed reinfivcements 
to arrive fixun Afiica to the Arabian Spaniards, and 
Grenada was henceforward their cUef possession. 

While the power of Castile was established by Ferdinand, 
who was nephew to the mother of St. Lewis, himself a 
hero and a saint, the county of Catalonia, with Rousiilon m 
the Pyrenees, was united to the kmgdom of Alfonso the 
SeccHid, of Arragon, by the more peaceful way of inhei'* 
itance. A. D. 1 162. The crowns of Castile and Amgon 
soon shared between them the finest and strongest provinces, 
whose inhaUtants were valiant warricvs by sea and land. 
A. D. 1178. In the reign of king layme the First, 
Valencia was conquered. A. D. 1238. This achievement 
was obtained by Kodrigo Diaz, the Cid of V^var, in Okl 
Castile, the noble champion of liberty and the faith. AI«- 
read V the same king had driven the last of the Zeirides, of 
the house which formerly held the sovereignty of Tunis, 
out of their ancient Pelver in the Balearic islands (A. D. 
1229.) ; and in order tliat the power of the infideb might 
be broken by a double warfare, a school for the Arabian 
language was founded for Franciscan missionaries on the 
island Foradada. 

SECTION xxm. 

FOETUGAL ▲!«> CASTULE. 

A. D. 1185. On the other side of the Spanish penki- 
sula, Sancho el Poplador, king of Portugal^ advanced widi 
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hemic steps in the path marked out for him bj his &ther, the 
first knag. He had to contend with famine, war, and pes- 
tilence, yet secured prosperity for his kingdom. Crusaders 
from Ei^kuid, FriesJand, and Holland, assisted him in 
conquering Sylves, the capital of Algarve. A. D. 1189. 
Although Abu Yussuf Yakub, and his son Malek-en-Nasr 
Mohammed, chief of the Afowaheddin, forced Sancho to 
rdin(|uish this acquisition ; yet a part c£ Algarve remained 
to Um, and its capital yielded to the good fortune of his 
grandson Alfonso the Third, whose conquests would have 
been mcNre extensive if he had not been impeded by the 
jealousy of Castile. 

The enthuaasm of the Arabs of Spain had been at first 
irresistible ; but victory at length crowned their more per- 
fievering antagonists. 

Alfonso the Wise, king of Leon and Castile, whose fame 
had induded some of the electors of Germany to invite him 
to the imperial throne (A. D. 1257.), gave his people writ- 
ten laws,^ and was celebrated as a learned astronomer. 
Tbb monarch forced Alfonso-el-Restaurador to swear to 
suppcNt him in his wars with fifty lances, for the privilege of 
retaining his Algarvian conquests. A. D. 1279 — 1325. 
Denis, however, crown-prince of Portugal, whose freign of 
almost fifty years was long named as the happiest era cf 
that kingdom, prevailed on the Castilian monarch, in his old 
age, to withdraw this badge of the dependence of his house. 

For the rest, the kings were obliged, by their frequent • 
wars, to soficit aids of their subjects, and' always stood in 
need of the arms of the nobles. On these necessities were 
founded the liberties of the states ; and the Spaniards fought 
with the greater energy, as they contended in the cause of 
fbeodom. The royal power was more or less predominant, 
according to the personal character of the sovereign. The 
voluptuous Sancho-eL-Cupolo was deposed from his throne 
by the Portuguese (A. D. 1245.), who were suppMted in 
this attempt by the spiritual father of Christendom (A. P* 
1279.) : his wiser nephew, the famous Denis, father of his 
country, found no limits to his power. 
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The king sought to render himself the most powerliil 
kid in the IdngTOm, and thus to become independent of 
the will of the states ; but tUs design did not escape the 
notice of the great vassals. When Alfonso the Second 
enacted a law, that the princes who had received appanages 
should respect the sovereign power of the first-born, he 
wanted influence to carry it into effect. 

In other kingdoms of die peninsula the nobles, in Portu- 
gal the church, mdde the most fonnidable opposition to the 
crown. From the time when the first Alfonso, wishing to 
secure in his favor the influence of the pope over the cru- 
saders, consigned his kingdom to the apostles Peter and 
Paul, and sent annually four ounces of gold to Rome as an 
acknowledgment of feudal dependence, the pope w^ ac- 
customed to regard Portugal as his own possessioo. Inno- 
cent the Third once attempted to increase the tribute ; but 
the country was neither sufficiently rich, nor Sancho-el- 
Poplador weak enoueh; for the success of this project. 
When Alfonso the Third sought the aid of Innocent the 
Fourth in deposing his brother, the pope availed himself of 
this opportuni^ to establish on record the tributary state of 
Portugal.* There were, besides, not a few disputes be- 
tween the kings and the bishops concerning the pretensions 
ui^ed by the latter to a complete immunity from all con- 
tributions to the maintenance of the armies, concerning the 
number of estates in mortmain, and the resort of the young 
clergymen to the university of Paris. ' 

In Spain the church favored the regal power ; she assist- 
ed, indeed, to deprive bold and enterprising kings of th^ 
thrcHies and their lives, but the foundations of kingiy author- 
ity were maintained. The princes of the Visigoths had 
distinguished themselves by tne titles of <' Catholic, right- 
believing, most Christian kings, and friends of God :" so 
their successors appeared most willingly as leaders in the 
holy war for the church and the faith. The throne and the 
altar gave each other mutual support in other designs, in 
which their union was not so salutary : — 

Qao font0 cleriTmta clades 

In patriam, populmnquo fluxit : 

* Mazime cum reitnum sit Bx^mAUM <*or1eai» ceiiBoale. . 
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for in consequence of this union the national liberty was 
lost. After the time of Alfonso the Fifth, there is no trace 
of the right of election formerly exercised by the states of 
Leon. The church assisted the kings in confounding their 
own authority, limited by the ancient customs of their na- 
tiohj with the despotic power of the old Caesars ; and sev- 
eral Spanish kings even assumed the title of Imperatores. 

The church labored for centuries in establishing the 
royal power : in return it availed itself of tliis power, ac- 
cording to its pleasure ; and in Spain its designs liave been 
carried into effect. 

Thus the Christian kingdoms obtained the preponderance 
in the Spanish peninsula. The kings of Castile were the 
most powerful on account of the situation of their states : 
Arragon ^as more opulent, while Portugal was as yet in its 
infancy. The counts of Champagne, heirs of the royal 
house of Vigorre, governed Navarre. The vicinity of Ar- 
ragon, and the scattered situation of its territories, prevented 
the increase of the latter state, n 



SECTION XXIV. 

PROGRESS OF TH£ FRENCH MONARCHY. 

In the time of Frederick the Second, the king of France 
was, next to the emperor, the most powerful monarch in 
all Christehdom. The state of affairs was gready changed 
since, in the reign of Lewis the Seventh, imperial ministers 
wrote on the part of " their most serene and august lord to 
his excellence the king of France," as to a subordinate 
prince. The French kings aimed not at that universal 
power, by the pursuit of which the emperors had been led 
into gr^at calamities. They established for themselves a 
more secure sway, by gradually connecting, under their 
sceptre, the provinces of their own fruitful country. 

Philip Augustus, who had won Normandy, brought into 
the possession of the crown the territory of Artois, through 
his marriage with Isabella of Honnegau (A. D. 1180.); 
and after the iioase of Vermandois became extinct, con- 
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quered the ancient county of that name, togedier widi 
Amiens. A. D. 1165. 

The great vassals long maintained that independence, 
in OMisequence of which Hugh duke (^Burgundy thought 
himself lusdfied in concluding a treaty with the emperor 
Henry the Sixth, stipulating, that m the wars between die 
emperor and the French kmg, Hugh should always oppose 
his arms to the am'essor, though it should be his own feu- 
dal sovereign. %us the count of Savoy, who possessed 
ipany estates in France, formed a close alliance with Eng* 
land. In the same interest Hugh of Lusignan, count of 
La Marche, bore arms against Lewis the Ninth. 

The latter, however, understood better than any other 
king the true interests of his throne. He refused the ofier 
of the imperial crown, and sought no acquisition beyc»id 
the Pyrenees. He caused Bezeirs and Cfarcassone to he 
relinquished to him, subdued count Roger de Foix, Peter 
Mauclerc duke of Brittany, the count of La Marche and 
Angouleme, and confirmed the liberties of Toulouse, which 
restrained the power of the counts. He married the eldest 
daughter of Raymond count of Provence, and yet sujBfered 
that nobleman to make his fourth daughter his beuress, whose 
husband was Charles the kbg's brother. By the marriage 
of Robert of Clermont with Beatrice of Bourbon, whose 
mother had brought to her consort prince John of Burgundy 
the domain of Bourbon, that territory, and the name attached 
to it, devolved on the royal house. 



SECTION XXV. 



« 



FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH LIBERTT. 



These aggrandizements of the French monarchy were 
facilitated by disturbances in England. The despotic power 
of the kbgs ceased in the reicn of John, the same prince 
who lost tiie possession of Normandy. The barons of 
Elngland forced him to promulgate the Magna Charta, the 
fundamental charter of British freedom. A. D. 1214. 

The Magna Charta contains the principles of the consti- 
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tutioD, the application of which has been regulated oy late 
enactments : the fontier declares the intention of the law; 
the latter define the means by which powerful individuals 
are to be held in obedience to its decrees. , The abuses of 
the feudal law are not abolished in a very definite manner 
by this charter : it was, however, the first of those ordinances 
by which they have been finally suppressed. It ordains 
that the judicial court shall be fixed in one place, and no 
longer be moved to and fro with the king, in order that it 
may appear that the law rules wilhout external impulsion. 
It was now that the important point was settled, that no 
JQnglishman can be deprived of his liberty, fortune, country, 
or life, without a trial according to the common law of the 
land, before sworn arbiters, selected fix)m his own rank. 
The laws relating to pix}perty were defined in a most ac- 
curate manner ; no man can be hindered in the disposition 
of his fortune ; and their property is secured to fore^ 
merchants in the case of war having been declared against 
their nations. Already the weights and measures were the 
same throughout the British empire. The rights of the ec- 
clesiastics were confirmed, in order ^at every rank might 
be interested in maintaining the constitution and the freedom 
of elections, as every other privilege became a national law. 
It was reserved, indeed, for the king to refuse his confir- 
mation to an election; but he was obliged to assign his 
reasons. Provision was made that too many estates should 
not fall into mortmain, which would have been pr^udicial 
to the interests of the country. But the source of all po- 
litical fireedom, was the law that no impost could be levied 
by, the kmg without the consent of the archbishops, bbhops, 
earls, and great barons of the emjHre personally assembled, 
and of the inferior vassals who held immediately of the 
crown, summoned according to districts by the sherij6& or 
bailiffi. 

These traces of a representative constitution, and of the 
participation of the states in the public councils, are the first 
that occur in English history since the time of the old Anglo- 
Saxon kings : under the weak administration of Henry the 
Third they multiply, and the British, parliament begins to 
rise out of obscurity and insignificance. 4n proportion as the 
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kings alienated the crown lands, in c(»ifiequence of ibeir 
necessities or imbecility, and as the lower ranks enriched 
themselves by bdustry and commerce^ the third state, or 
the commoners, became more important in the country. 
They retsuned the spirit of freedom more constantly than 
either of the other classes ; so that even powerfiil kings 
were obliged to court their favor. The name of the third 
state first appears in the history of Henry the Third's reigi. 
Their rights were more ancient, but had been suppressed 
by the &st Norman kings. 

Hie city of London, fortified by high walls and numer- 
ous towers, was situated in a tract of country beautifully di- 
versified by woods, meadows, and eardens. Adjoinmg to it, 
on the Thames, was the fortress of the kings. London was 
aheady a much frequented commercial town, whither Arabs 
firom Spain imported spiceries and purple from die East and 
South ; the Normans, iron and arms ; and the Russians, peltry. 
The Sundays were devoted to martial exercises among the 
younger citizens, and holydays were often celebrated by the 
representation of a sea-fight. Combats of bears, falcons, 
and cocks were the ciiief delight of the citizens ; and among 
the laws which restored to them their lost freedom, they 
were most pleased with that which permitted them to en- 
gage in the chase. The laws of foreign nations were the 
favorite objects of their study. 

London joined its arms to those of Simon de Monfort 
earl of Leicester, and the other barods, in the cause^ as it 
supposed, of liberty, against Henry the Third and1;he royal 
house. The brave prince Eldward propped up indeed^he 
tottering throne ; and Lewis the Ninth, with the help of 
the pope, mediated a pacification : but it was only the 
splendid qualities of the succeeding monarch that prevented 
the monarchy from falling into immediate ruin. 

The Kymri, descended from the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain, still maintained, in the mountains of Wales, their 
independence and their hereditary hatred against the English. 
V The latter had not yet obtained that decisive superiority 
over the Scots, which Edward, availing himself of the dis- 
putes concerning the succession to the Scottish throne, shortly 
afterwards acquired. A. D. 1292. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

On the ContineDt, the provinces of the Low Countries 
dnd the cities of Lower Germany were alone worthy to be 
compared with England in industry and the love of free- 
dom. The towns in Brabant and Flanders obtained the 
municipal rights about the middle of the twelfth century, 
and those in Holland in the beginning of the thirteenth. 
They were as yet too weak to entertain thoughts of free- 
dom ; but the spirit of independence existed in die governors 
of the country. The counts of Holland, the bishops and 
barons of Utrecht, acknowledged no ^proper superior ; and 
between the counts of Flanders and the kings of France, 
contests were carried on with alternations ol success, and 
with resources not very unequal. 

In Friesland there existed such an attachment to iieieedom, 
that nations, who at the present day are scarcely named, 
supported their stniggle against great armies with a heroism 
that reminds us of the valor of the Swiss. With equal 
activity they fought against the inroads of the sea and the 
aggressions of spiritual and temporal lords, when they inter- 
fered with their privileges. FrieslancJ remained under elect- 
ive magistrates. It required nothing less than a crusade to 
subdue the people of Steding ; and the greater number of 
them, after taking beforehand a severe revenge, fell, over- 
come by superior numbers. A. D. 1234. A longer resist- 
ance was made by Ditmarsch ; the natural strength of wliich 
assbted in maintaining its freedom against the power of 
Denmark and the counts of Nordalbing. As soon as the 
defeat of Bornhovede had broken the strength of king 
V/'aldemar, the people of Ditmarsch drove out the nobility, 
declared themselves against all the attempts of their neigh- 
bors, and against all innovations in their ancient customs, 
became powerfiil by land and sea, and were often appealed 
to, to settle the disputes of more powerful nations. 

VOL. II. 25 * 
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SECTION xxvn. 



THE POWER OF DENMARK. 



All the courts of northern Germany, in the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, dreaded the pre- 
ponderance of the Danish power. Since the time of Canute, 
the conqueror of England, no count had governed the united 
domain of Nordalbing. The inhabitants, divided among 
petty lords, lived, like the Normans, on piracy ; and, at 
home, their pastures supported numerous herds. The gov- 
erning power was gradually accumulated in the hands of 
Adolphus^of the house of Schaumburg, whom the duke of 
Saxony had apj;)ointed count of Holstein, and in those of 
his descendants. At the dismiemberment of the sovereignty 
of Henry the Lion, Adolphus the Third rendered himself 
independent; and that prince and his posterity carried 
on many bloody wars against Henry and the kings of 
Denmark. 

Mecklenburg was a fief of the Danish kings, and was 
even acknowledged as such by the emperor. Pomerania, 
according to the fortunes and talents of its dukes, was some- 
times subject to the Danes ; at others, the most powerful 
principality between the Elbe and the Vistula. U is well 
known that the Wendish Breslau was indebted to a Danish 
adventurer, lieutenant of a Polish duke, for its increase 
and the beginning of its splendor. A. D. 1253. Peter 
Vlast, for such was the name of this count, founded in that 
district seventy-seven churches. Thus the Danes, who 
had supported the idolatry of the Saxons against Charle- 
main, now communicated civilization and the Christian faith 
to the Slavonian hordes. 
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SECTION xxvni. 

CULTIVATION OF SWEI>EN> 

In Sweden, also, culture was extended notwithstanding 
the disturbances which shook the state ; and workmen from 
Germany completed the opening of the ancient mmes of 
Dalecarlia. The pope commanded a university* to be 
founded at Skenning, and schoolsf to be erected in all the 
great churches (A. D, 1219.); and the monastery of Wad- 
stena attained the same rank jn Sweden which Bangor held 
among the Britons, and St. Galle among the Germans. 
The monks of Wadstena hj(d collected more than two thou- 
sand manuscripts. 

SECTION XXIX. 

LIVONIA AND PRUSSIA. 

About the same era Christian missionaries prepared Livo- 
nia, and Esthonia, by their simple exhortations, for the 
reception of the gospel : whereupon Albert, bishop of Riga, 
under the authority of pope Innocent the Tliird, formed the 
soldiers of Christ, knights of the sword and cross, into 
the pastors, conquerors, and lawgivers of this country. 
A. D. 1201. 

Thi^ institution seemed to the Polish duke of Masovia, 
so avail&ble for restraining the restless ferocity of his neigh- 
bors the Prussians, that, as the Teutonic knights were no 
longer employed with the wars of Syria, he invited to his 
court the grand master, Herrmann of Salza, with his whole 
order. A. D. 1227. In the course of fifty-six years, which 
elapsed before Burkard of Schwauden became grand-mas^, 
the knights had completed the conquest and conversion of 
Prussia, from Masovia to the borders of Cburland and Livo- 
nia, and the order formed a coalition with the champions 

who ruled the latter province. 

^ .■.-... 
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SECTION ^XX. 

POLAND AND »ILESIA. 

The civilization of the adjoining pans of Germany pro- 
duced an e&cton Poland itself: it gave new power to the 
dukedom, and enabled the Polish Piast, named Przemysl, 
to assume the royal dignity. Yet Poland was molested on 
one ade by Russians or Tartars, on the other by other Sla- 
vonian tribes (A. D. 1295.); and the power of this kingdom 
was slowly established, until in later times the junction of 
Lithuania, and favorable conjunctures, gave it a great increase. 

A kindred branch of the house of the Piasts, descendants 
of Vladislaf, bein^ banished from Poland (A. D. 1 158.), had 
acquired possession of Silesia, and founded principalities, 
which attamed to a far higher degree of splendor and pros- 
perity than their mother country. The house of Vladislaf 
governed this fortunate province more than five hundred 
years. 

SECTION XXXL 

RUSSIA. 

We have mentioned above how the czar became tributary 
to the leaders of the Golden horde. Of all the Russian 
cities, Novgorod was the most independent and powerful ; 
industry and opulence following as the natural consequences 
of fireedom. The revolution of Livonia opened to Russia a 
communication with the north-west of Europe, and Lubeck 
established commercial alliances witli Novgorod and Ples- 
koff. But, in the interior, these first-fruits of good policy 
and prosperous circumstances soon declined. Money be- 
came so scarce, that cities ransomed themselves firom plun- 
der with five rix dollars. Russia possessed no coinage of 
money before the fifteenth century ; and in the seventeenth, 
mixed metals were first used. The skins of a species of 
squirrel were used for small currency ; and thes^ animals 
were given in tribute to the chan. Such, at least, is the in- 
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terpretation assigned by some to a passage in die old chron- 
icles, from which others understand that a certun number 
of Russian virgins were annually surrendered to the bar- 
barians. 

SECTION XXXII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A. D. 1261. Constantinople, where the power of the 
Western conquerors never obtained any secure footing, was 
retaken in one night by a general of the Nicaean emperor, 
Michael Palaeologus, without the knowledge of his sovereign, 
without any planned or regular siege, by a secret under- 
standing with Kutrizak, a private citizen. Michael, through 
peijury, and by depriving the young emperor, John Lasca- 
ris, of his eyes, had made for nimself a way to the throne, 
which John Vatazes Lascaris, grandfather of his unfortunate 
victim, had established. His administration was disturbed ; 
and a pious patriarch refused him absolution firom a crime of 
which he continued to enjoy the fruits. Yet his great tal- 
ents, notwithstanding numerous schisms, maintained tranquil- 
lity abrdad, and some appearance of imperial authority. 

SECTION xxxm. 

LITERATURE. 

This period of the Grecian empire was recorded by the 
pens of statesmen; but the treasures of ancient literature 
were now inaccessible to the Greeks, and the Western 
people made no use of them as long as the libraries, together 
with the capital, continued in their possession. X et in 
Greorge the Acropolite, and in Gregorius Pachjrmeres, some 
remaming tincture of eloquence is perceptible, when we 
cotnpare their works with those of the Western statesmen. 

Among the scholars of the West, we discern the growing 
spirit of freedom, the source of elevated thoughts. The 
historian Otho, bishop of Freysmgen, an Austrian prince, 
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GruDtlier, ABiert of Stade, Conrad of licbteoau^ abboc of 
Urspergy and others, deserve to be compared iridi the 
Greeks, and in some respects excel them : yet we are willing 
to avow, that no stranger has painted with .<mch a pencil the 
barbarism of manners, the crimes and ignorance of the 
clergy, as the learned and ^irited John of Salisbury ; that 
in veracity and liberality no CSreek historian can be compared 
to the Bri^ Matthew Paris; and that in spite of a thousand 
impediments, the wonderfiil genius of Roger Bacon threw 
aside the shackles of prejudice, and, at the expense of ex- 
ternal prosperity and personal liberty, opened to itself, in 
the thirteenth century, a new path, into which, in the seven- 
teenth, the jiame-sake of this philosopher found it difficult 
to recall the thoughts of mankind. He penetrated so deeply 
into the secrets of nature, that the germ of the greatest dis- 
coveries is to be found in his works ; and it may be esteemed 
sm instance of eood fortune, that superstition, whose empire 
lie alarmed, did not sacrifice him to her safety^ We may 
remember that be lived but shortly before that Parisian 
synod, which ordered the metaphysics of Aristotle to be burnt, 
because it. was- foretold that Antichrist would avail himself 
of them at the end of lime, in order to bring trouble upon 
simple-hearted Christians. 

The emperor Frederick the Second would have best ap- 
preciated the merits of Bacon. He caused Aristotle to be 
translated iroih the Arabic ; he recommended the study of 
Hippocrates, the teacher of the true art of healing ; he 
ordered that a public dissection should be performed every 
five jrears; and forbade any physician to profess the practice 
of his art who was unskilled in anatomy. Yet Ebn Sina, 
or Ayicenna, maintained his authority m the schools : his 
ingenious subtilty pleased better than the dry intellect of 
the profound Aristotle : false ideas, which were believed 
to be Aiistotelian, but which originated fix)m the translators 
of that philosopher, perplexed anew the mmds of reflecting 
persons. The progress of the Western Europeans, in 
science, was the more tardy, as their genius was not devel- 
oped by its own powers, but depended on foreign culture. 

Paris and Bologna were the chief universities. Philoso- 
phy struggled here to raise her head : here the Roman law 
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was interpreted, not learnedly (for hist(»ry and antiquity 
were but little known), but with acuteness and ingenuity. 
Salerno, celebrated for the rules of diet prescribed by John 
of Milan, was a seat of the sciences under the dukes of the 
ninth century. Frederick now decreed that no physician, 
who had not pursued his studies there, should be permitted 
to take a doctor's degree. At the same time schools were 
founded at Naples, and in the Austrian Vienna ; and Prague, 
under Przemysl Ottocar, contained the first school of gram- 
mar, logic, and physics, for the instruction of the Slavonian 
tribes. ' 

Toulouse and other French cities profited by a disturb- 
ance which broke out in Paris soon after the reign of Philip 
Augustus, which put the students at that university under 
the necessity of dispersing. In general the spirit of inde- 
pendence viras the occasion of such turmoils. The univer- 
sity-privileges endowed the professors with a certain politi- 
cal authority, which was necessary for mamtaining discipline, 
but excited in their disciples a love of freedom which, in 
the age of the passions, easily degenerated into licentious- 
ness. A war between Bologna and Forli eave occasion to 
the establishment of the high school oi Padua, where 
philosophy and theology were soon taught with celebrity. 

Some wise admonitions on the method of study are found 
in the works of the abbot Engelbert of Admont, written 
during this^ interval, which in other respects display much 
talent : '^ that the soul of labor is regularity ; that the best 
means of doing every thing well, is the principle of never 
attempting to advance until we have made ourselves masters 
of' the previous steps; and that we must never look upon 
ourselves as complete scholars, but continue ever to learn." 



SECTION XXXIV. 

RECAPITULATION. 

We have thus surveyed the age of the powerful emperor 
Frederick the Second, and his struggle against the papacy. 
We observe the Eastern people remain ever like themselves • 
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we have seen dyoasues formed as rapidly as those of Nel^- 
cbadneszar ana Cyrus; and as easily, like the empires of 
Sardanapalus, Xerxes, and the Ptolemies, become enervated 
l^ luxury, fall mto ch^uskm) and vanish. The south and 
the west of Asia were overwhelmed hy Moguls, as irresis- 
tible as in the jdme of Cyaxares, who were as speedily 
swept away, the power of tfieir hordes being lost in disper- 
sion. In Europe we have remarked, after the long move- 
ments of the stormy north had subsided, and after the transi- 
tory dominion with which his personal qualities had invested 
Charlemain, had passed away, how one nation imposed 
restraints on the powes of ano&er, and how they mutually 
forced each other to seek from agriculture and commerce 
what their ancestors had acquired by the sw(H*d. Hence 
not only civilization arose, but even among that class of men 
who were kept hy our ancestors in the bonds of slavery, a 
consciousness of their powers, and the love of freedom, 
sprang upT Some even elevated themselves to the study 
df nature, the investigation of religious docurine, and the 
expositbn of the rights of men. . 

In the East, where the feelings of men are warmer, and 
the imagination takes a nobler flight, all the forms of religion 
had their origin. These sensible representations assumed 
in the West a speculative character. In the East, heroes 
and lawgivers availed themselves of them : with us, they 
oontrihute to civilization and social order. In Europe, there 
was more art and perseverance in plans : in Asia, every 
thing yielded to an energy which instantly overwhelmed. 
Hence the more lasting superiority remains with us, and 
the more polished and enlightened each nation of Europe 
has become, the greater has been hs power. 
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